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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ABTS. 
TRAFALGAR-SQUAR 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tothe Members 
N in Students, that CHARLES ROBERT COCKERELL, 
the Professor of Architecture, will deliver his FIRST 
Bett RE on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, the 4th of 
ye Uay. at eight _ and his succeeding Lectures on the five 


following Th SOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


TRCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 

SOCIETY.—The yy hevieg. mate: ©, ttasticn of 
ained 0 e onora’ 

works for pablication. the Donaxaeen. *‘Bolton- -gardens, enel- 





rosre ; of of the ponoey & i Mr. Wyatt Parworts, 
f 
5 ee requested to stake n notice, that in order to determine 


ber 2 conles to be printed, the Subscription Books will be 

iNeed on the Ist of January next. 
OCIETY OF ARTS, John-street, Adelphii— 
S The EXHIBITION of MODELS of MACHINE Y and 
t Inventions is ph OPEN at the House of the 
o- ae, jd, Saturdays, 











improved recen 

will continue © 
om the hours of Ten ani Four o'clock, by Tickets, to be had 
eats of Members and Exhibitors, and the following: 5 Gundall, 
12, Old Bond-street; Holtzapffel & Co., 64, Charing-cross, and 127, 
lo 4 rand; Kh. Henson, 70, Strand ; 
Dean & Co, London Bridge. 


Rove AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
_y RH PRINCE AT BERT. oor. 
rie nt of Connell Hh Mt Hon. EARL DUCIE 


rincipal-JOHN_ WILSON, PRan, F.G.S., &. 
coapiain and First Master—KRev. TAN DY, M.A. 
d Master—JOH im 8. "WORELAND, CE. 


t P 
Agriculture—JOHN WILSON. I F Rs. E. F.G.8., &e. 
‘hemist: ra BLYTH, -D. 
Botany, Geology, &c.—J AMES BUCKMAN, F.G.8. 
Mathematics and Natural Pritocs coophy ne MT aN bY. M.A. 
Veterinary Practice—JOH OBINSON. M.R.C 
Surveying and Practical —~ 8. MORELAND, C.E. 


The object of this Institution is to provide such a course of in- 
struction as will most useful to the practical farmer. The 
benefits to be derived by the Agriculturists from a judicious appli- 
cation of scientific information are becoming more and more 
extensively ognesteiene while the means of obtaining that 
information, ifindeed it can be obtained at all without for the 
time sacrificing a due attention to the practical operations of hus- 
bandry, are so scattered and costly as to be within the reach of very 
few. The College course of instruction is conducted in such a 
manner that, while the student is well based in the principles of 
each science, its relations with culture are specially touched 
we and explained, and their peestionl application shown, as far 

ible, in the operations of the College farm. The theoretical 
practical teaching go hand in hand, and the whole is combined 
0! 


with th e ad 
By ate of the Council, 
HILIP BOWES, Secretary. 
London Office, 26, King W illian. -street, Charing-cross. 


TALIAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 
Ms. CURT continues to give LESSONS in the above Lan- 


pees . ag usual for the last ten years, at his residence, No. 15, 
isle-street, Leicester-square, 


ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near 

Watford, Herts, is endowed with fifteen Scholarships of 

3. per annum, available towards a Pupils expenses while at the 

Sehvol, and with four Exhibitions of 401. for four years to either 

~~ Universite. —For terms, &c. address (pre-paid) the Rev. 
EEMAN, Head Master. 


NNOUNCEMENT.—A Lapy experienced in 


Edueation, whose husband held a high official situation in 
one of the Public’ Offices, having opened an Establishment to com- 
pee the education of her own daughters, to which she admitted a 

mited number of Pupils, has found the results so satisfactory 

that she is pressed =| her friends to extend such Establishment. 
In addition toa sound English Education, she has found 

ticable for her Pupils to acquire in three years as great a know- 

of the German and French L as i ted on the 

Continent. In the same time, and under talented Professors, an 

vanced acquirement of the Pianoforte, Singing, and Drawing, 

been secured ; whilst a Course of Lectures, given twice a week 

by a talented Lecturer, A.M. of Cambridge, on the Anglo-Saxon 

sad English Language, History and Physical Science, enables the 

Principal truly to aver that every perent who will entrust their 

hters to her care will be ified by the results. The house, 

h is a short distance south of London, has been found a most 

Bealthy locality, every Pupil having improved in health. 

elie tr napen 4 yay to pena giving their name oand 

‘ing by letter (post paid) to ALPua, care of Mr. 

Pa Bookseller and Publisher, Cockspur-st reet, € haring- “Cross. 


nn 
HE GERMAN LANGUAGE. — Classes and 
upils received at 85, Newman-street, Oxfor fates, 
ennaents attended at their own residences, by Mr. F ALC 
EBAHN, Author of *German in Une Volume.’ 
ccess of the author as a teacher of the language is a 
_ of the efficiency of his s: stem. An investigation of the 
will a any one Lew its title j is not undeserved, * German 
in fue Vol Vol Britan 
e cordially recommend this work as offering facilities to the 
giadint re elsewhere to be met with. It is the very best introduc- 
eS t the language and literature of Germany that we are 
ainted with.”—Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
amiderate, who would attain a practical use of the language, with 
= ¢ expenditure of time and labour, this work will be a 
he help.”—JUlustrated News. 
manntt of this book i is clear, comprehensive, and thoroughly 
> ha language at once of many dith- 
a i ic! ess of the syaton saan. oe which exist chiefly in 
ti language i teats = “wa y which it is taught, and not in 
“ns be whe this volume to be without any competitor.”—Sun, 
ledge ery. Mprehends all that is necessary for well-grounded know- 
“Ae = rapid progress in the study.”—Morning CRronicle. 
bas pre e red bie ay work we Yo not know its ec a The author 
we essons in a o novel and acceptable, that 
cannot recommend them too highly to the learner.” “Era. 
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HOLMES ESDALE HOUSE, REIGATE, Surrey. 
J.A. BREWER invites the attention of her friends 
and the public to the fact that Reigate has been pronounced by the 
Registror- General one of the most healthy spots in the kingdom ; 
and assures them that in her Establishment, which is delig tfully 
situated in the Valley of Holmesdale, Pupils will find the com- 
bined advantages of domestic comfort and abundant opportunities 
of mental improvement. - A limited number only can be received, 
to whom Mrs. Brewer devotes her whole attention, with the assist- 
ance of a Teacher and very efficient Masters for Music, Deneing, 
and Drawing. The latter accomplishment is taught by Mr. 
Davidson, whose name as a highly-talented artist is well known to 
the public.—Terms, 30 and 35 Guineas per annum, including Eng- 
lish study in al) its tad wg French, Writing, and Arithmetic. 
The Pupils will re-assemble on Thursday, February Ist. 
Highly respectable references can be given. 


{‘DUCATION.— A Scotch Clergyman, at the 
West End, a Graduate of the University of Edinburgh, who 
has had long experience in the business of tuition, both in England 
and Scotland, on the most sgrer ed intellectual py ae and 
who has instructed a number o! Pupils from all parts of the world, 
y of whom have distinguished themselves at the different 
Universities as well as in the various professions, has TWO 
VACANCIES for BOARDERS this present Christmas. His 
house is large and commodious, situated in a very healthy locality, 
near the Parks; and i A attention is paid to the moral and 
literary improvement of t upils, as well as their manners, 
health and comfort, both by himself and lady.—Apply to J. M. F., 
Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 


. 
ALL-PLACE SCHOOL, BEXLEY, Kent. | 
—Hall-Place is situated ina beautiful and healthy part of 
Kent, on the north bank of the Cray, between the villages of 
Bexley and Crayford, about seven miles from cpanel. and two 
anda half from Erith Pier. The spacious and airy dormitories 
and class-rooms of this ancient edifice, and the extensive pleasure- 
grounds by which it is surrounded, present no ordinary attractions 
to those parents who feel how essentially pure air and regular 
exercise contribute to the health and happiness of their children. 

Zhe yoopesstors of this School are desirous of affording to the 
sons of professional men and private 1 nag a sound and com- 
prehensive education, at e expense, without exposing 
the pupils to the evils’ arising from that indiscriminate association 
which is sometimes the consequence of moderate terms. 

The terms, which are inclusive, and the principles on which the 
school is conducted, may be learned by applying for a prospectus 
to Messrs. Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane, Walbrook ; or to the 
Principals, at their residence. 


LFRED HOUSE, UPPER HOLLOWAY, 
conducted by Mrs. H UTCHI NS and Daughters. The Course 

of Instruction comprises Classics and Mathematics, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Modern Languages and General Science, 
distory, Geography, &c. gen ge pene in the form of 
Lectures by visiting Professors, and the Principals devote their 
time to the direction of the mind, manners, and studies of their 
Pupils. Accomplishments as usual.— Detailed Prospectuses may 
be had by application as above. 


N EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
of LEARNING FRENCH.—FRENCH EVENING 
CLASSES, at Five Shillings a ‘Quarter, oy lesson a week of an 
hour and a half. At the request of Heads of Families and the 
Committee of Crosby Hall Institution, MONSIEUR RAGON, 
who for upwards of ten years has taught the French Language to 
more than 5,000 Pupils, will begin in the Class-Ro: ome of Crosby 
Hall, Bishopagate-street Within, on the leth of JANUARY next, 
at 7 o’clock in the evening, a Course on the F aL. Laws cuage for 
Non-Members of the Institution. A similar COU RSE for LADIES 
will take place every WEDNESDAY, in the afternoon. 


venta * 
a GOVERNESSES and Others. —~ BOARD 
nd RESIDENCE, and a comfortable home, with society, 
are OF FERED bya family, residing in a large town in the W est 
of England, to any lady who woul consider such to be an equi- 
valent for a few hours’ daily instruction to four girls from the ages 
of 10 to16. Good English, with French and Music, or Drawing, 
will be required. This would be a desirable opportunity for a 
widow lady with one or two daughters, as any further accommo- 
dation required could be given, the house being very large, with a 
good garden.—Address, pre-paid, to A. M., Post-office, Exeter. 


RENEWAL OF LIBRARY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


{®. COOMES, Lisrariay, 141, Regent-street, 
- to call attention to the very "REDUCED TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION adopted at his Library, where all the New and 
Popular Publications are ready for 1mMEDIATE SUPPLY in Town or 
Country, includin: a large number of copies of Macaulay's ‘ His- 
tory of England ;’ Dickens's ‘ Haunted Man;’ ‘ Doctor Birch,’ by 
the Author of “Vanity Fair ;’ ‘Memoirs of Theodore Hook ;’ 
‘The Old Judge,’ by the Author of ‘The Clockmaker ;’ Layard’s 
* Nineveh ;’ Mrs. Gore’s New Novel. wo Guineas per annum, 
sixteen volumes. 























TO BIBLICAL STUDENTS. 
LIST of FOREIGN and other THEOLO- 


GICAL BOOKS, more complete then any before published 
in England, and a beautifully executed Map o: rabia Petraa, 
- ypt, and Palestine, showing the great RS of levels and 

er geognostical facts peony. ascertained by Scientific Tra- 
sellers! are given in THE PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE 
BIBLE, price Une Guinea, 2 vols. 8vo. 1,268 pages, illustrated with 
Maps, Engravings, and Plens, and containing original matter 
equal to eight oqainery 8vo. volumes. 

London : —_ Marshall & Co. 








ublic Library, Conduit-street. 
J OIN YT SU BSCRIP TIONS FOR NEW 
BOOKS. 

The New Plan established at this Library is found to be so pre- 
ferable to the former mode of purchase, that Reading and Book 
Societies in every part of the country are now adopting it, and 
receiving their sup’ ies regularly from this extensive and vi aluable 
Library. The leading features of this improved plan, which the 
rapid conveyance of railroads and steam-vessels renders universally 
applicable, are explained in a recent Publication, entitled, * llints 








for Reading and Book Societies,’ which is forwarded (gratis and 
post free) to orders inclosing two stamps, ad: aressed, Messrs. 
Saunpens & Or.ey, Public Library, C ondguit- -strect Also, the 


CATALOGUE of REDUNDANT COPIES of iy WORKS 
withdrawn from the Library, at yery reduced prices, sent to orders 
inclosing two stamps. 


23 











4 Conduit- -strect, 1 Hanover: “square 

OOK and READIN G SOCIETIES through- 
out Great Britain are supplied _ all the 8ST AN DARD 
WORKS and the New Publications as they appear, from the 
British and Forei Library, Conduit-street, anover-square. 
The pavetem adop is that reported in the Atheneum, by which 
each member, on the payment of a “~~ annual subscription, has 

the eevee of ordering any book he may desire, new or old. 
HINTS for the FORMATION of READING SOCIETIES on 
the one aoe fesse, Messrs and post + p- to orders inclosing two 
stamps, essrs. Ly ——, = Os Ley, Publishers, Con- 
duit-street, ae over-squa: Also, the CATALOGUE of RKE- 
DUNDANT COPIES of ‘NEW PUBLIC ATIONS withdrawn 
stamps. the Library, at very reduced prices, to orders inclosing two 

stam 


THE ae < 5 a PUBLISHED THAT IS GRATIS. 
eady with the Magazines, Rs Ist, 
ANIE] LL S$ BOOK-BUYER’S ANNUAL 
being a Catalogue of an extensive Collection of 
| A, Books in various Languages. including some PIC- 
PLS ny 2 GALLERIES oon RW of RINTs, with numerous 
wt CURTOU! re, &c,; also many EARLY 
PRINTED» and CUR DUS: BOOKS. jin excellent condition, and 
marked at very low prices, ON SALE by EDWARD DANIBLL, 
53, Mortimer-street, ew 
By the new postal regulation. D.’s Catalogue may be receive 
free to any part of the country by sending to the Publisher six 
penny postage Sheena, with the name and ress. 


OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 

4 LIBRARY and READING-ROOM, 42, Lamb's Conduit- 

| street, established 1820, » 5s pertouietiy adapted for Family Sab- 

Ho aa comprising a first-class collection of Standard and 
or! 








TER 
“ : per annum, entitling to ; volumes at atime, all new, 
3 3 di 1004 ditto half of them new. 


23 dit ditto 
R. HOW TON CUMING (late of the Firm of Folthorpe 
& Co., Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 


HE DECEMBER ADDITIONS to LOW’s 


STANDARD CIRCULATING LIBRARY include the 
following Works :— 


3. » ind History of Eng-| 8. 
. La ae Nineveh and its | 9. 
ns. , 

3. wilkinson’ Dalmatia and. iL 


Mon 
4. un and "Letters of T. Camp-! 1 





Oebpeltts Voice from the 
ou 

Cc owen's: Six Week in Corsica. 

Thompson’s Austria. 

El Buscapié, by Cervantes. 

2 Senior's Charles Vernon, 


5. Bremer’s Midnight Sun. 
Taylor's Ege from Books. 
Giangoey's Pictures from Re- 
utionary Paris. 
18 Ainsworth’s Lancashire 
Witches. 


| 19. Lucille Belmont. 
R. HOWTON CUMING, Proprietor. 

_ 42, Lamb's Conduit-street, Dec. 30, 1848. 

W Htiner ON CLUB and METROPOLI- 
AN ATHEN UM, 189, Strand, 

This institution has been founded with a view to throw open to 
classes which have hitherto been debarred from their enjoymen: 
those increased physical comforts, and facilities for moral and 
intellectual education, refined social intercourse, and rational 
recreation, which are the most attractive characteristics of modern 
civilization, but which, in the absence of individual wealth, asso- 
ciated numbers alone can command, Its members thus enjoy the 
advantages of being able to make themselves more efficient and 
valuable in their respective occupations, while at the same time 
their hours of relaxation assume a double value from the opportu- 
nitivs afforded of spending them in a manner at once improving 
and delightful. 

The various departments of the institution are now in full 
operation. The dining and refreshment rooms (where the mem- 
bers may obtain dinner and refreshments at prices calculated 
merely to cover expenses, and free of gratuities to waiters), reading, 
news, chess, and smoking rooms, are open from eight in the morn- 
ing till night. 

Classes are established for the study and practice of languages, 
chemistry, vocal music, elocution, mathematics, historic and dca 
matic literature, discussion, fencing, dancing, &c. Weekly ré- 
unions are held every Teesay evening in the drawing-room, for 
conversation, music, and other entertainments, to which the 
members are free, and es facility is | afforded for such other 
studies and d by the members, 

“LECTURES, 

The following lectures will terminate the Session 1818-49 :— 

January 4, 11, 18, 1849,—Three Lectures on the Value and Impor- 
tance of India as an In 1 Part of ‘the British Empire. By 
George Thompson, Esq. 

January 25 and February 1, 1849.—T wo Lectures on the Progress 
of Secular Music in England during the 17th and 1sth centuries. 
By Sir Henry R. Bishop, Prof. Mus. Oxop. With vocal illustra- 
tions by the Misses Williams, Mr. A. Novello, and Mr. Williams. 

F Los ay vy 8, 1849.—One Lecture on Social Dev elopement. By the 

A. Baynes. B.A. of Nottingham. 

5 ebruney 15 and 22, 18419.—T wo Lectures on the Cher mistry of the 
Sun’s Ray By Robert Hunt, ee Author of * Researches on 
Light,’* The Poetry of Science,’ 
and 22.—Four Lectures on Palestine or the Hol, 
Land. By James Silk Buckingham, Esq. 

March 97, 29, April 3, 5, 10, 12, 1849—Six Lectures on the Phrsi- 
cal Structure of the Solar Sy stem. Ly a distinguished Astronomer, 
with whom negotiations are in progress. 

April.19 and 26, 1849.—Two Lectures on Things Not Seen. By 
George Dawson, Esq. M.A. of Birmingham. 

The members have free admissions to the lectures, of which 
detailed syllabuses may be had on application at the institution. 

the Assemblies take place on the first Monday of each mon‘h 
> May inclusive, and the Concerts will be resumed on the lvth of 

anuary. 

Subscriptions :—Gentlemen residing or having a; lace of business 
within seven miles of the General Post Office, two guineas yearly 
gentle men not within the above district, one guinea yearly ; lac 
subscription, half-a-guinea yearly. The subscriptions are also pay 
able half-yearly or quarterly, at the option of members. No 
entrance fee 

Ladies and gentlemen desirous of becoming members may obtain 
furms of application, and all other informatica, of the secretary. 

P, BERLYN, Secretary. 


5. Dennis's © ities. gat Cemete- | 
ries of Etru | 
6. Typaeics Travels in sar 17. 


7. Landor’s Fountain of Are- 
thusa. 
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J. HAMILTON'S CATALOGUE, No. 35,|'(}OQ ENGRAVERS and PUBLISHERS. — ARNOLD'S SELECTIONS FROM DEMOSTHENEs, 
e now ready, consisting of some curious and rare BOOKS, | 3 Persons who have Engraved Plates to dispose of, Eishorioal, _ Now ready, in 12mo. price 3 
TRACTS, AUTOGRAPHS, some EARLY THEOLOGICAL | Fancy Portrait, or Landscape Subjects, on Steel, in ood ag 2 H E oO LYNT H IA Cc oO R ATI ONS 
MANUSCRIPTS, &c. at remarkably Low prices for ready cash. | tion, and suitable for Book Illustrations, may probab: y hear rt) . DEMOSTHENES, with copious NOTES nae i of 
Catalogues sent free on forwardiug address to Castle-court, Birchin- | purchaser by sending a proof, with note of price, to K. B. G., care 0: References. . Grammaticy 
lane, City ; and may also be had at = ls, King ol ge hogy Messrs. Grosvenor, Chater & Co., Wholesale Stationers, Cornhill. Edited by the Kev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD oa 
Liverpool-road, Islington, where orders are received for the | >— — “ —. | Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Collen: ye: MA. 
Northern District of Loudon. ___|'PHOMAS THORPE, Bookse..er, late a mivingtons, &t Paul's Churchyard, and Wows Comb 
. nD CH 4D cS SUITAI yy No. 178, PICCADILLY, has the pleasure to inform his Of whom may be had, by the same Auth : ace ; 
| EW AND CHOICE BOC KS, SUIT ABLE friends and atrons. and the literar. blic generally I " ° é or (just Published 
. =a ae . -— ~ , \ 'y public generally, that he has ith pi a P ) 
FOR PRESENTS, ALWAYS ON SALE at MUDIE’S | removed his large and curious Stock of OLD BOOKS and 1. An Elementary Greek Grammar, 5s, , 
Select Library, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. New | MANUSCRIPTS to more extensive and central Premises, at 2. A Larger Greek Grammar, for Colle 
be} sae F eriodies® “uy plied early - Gee for of peniieetice. No. 13, gn ey Sd ENT —— the | schools. 2nd edition. 10s, 6d. 63 and 
he Li ARY SUBSC N of ONE NEA PER | peighbourhood where he commenced business thirty years ago, | °°" b 
NNUM allows of a constant succession of the best and newest | ay, where he had the happiness to be honoured with so large a Just published, 2nd edition, price 63.4 Third and ¢ 
Works. A Prospectus 4s voi eee? << seetiegtion. share of public patronage. In Teterning to the locality, he ven- , of” Concluding 
ust published, price 6d. tures to hope for a continuance of that support which was there so " y To . y s 
TO COUNTRY LIBRARIES seein! Lecend B0 generously extended to him. and which has since been pestxv MOUS SERMON 8, with Pastoral 
” od | afforded to him also in Piccadilly. e begs to call attention to his Letters. sal a 
Now ready, gratis and post free, Stock ‘of Books particularly, which is singularly rich, at the pre- By the Rev. HENRY BLUNT, A.M., Rector of Streatham, 
MHE CHEAPEST DUPLICATE CATA- | sent time, in the rarer and more curious branches ; also to his u Also, price 63. each. 
LOGUE ISSUED, selected from a large stock, and offered | Collection of Manuscripts and Autograph Letters, — of each of THIRD EDITION of the FIRST VOLUM 
exclusively to the Proprietors of Country Libraries, at extremely | pe Te pn aely hme hg ard Catalogues to any and gRcon D EDITION of the SECOND VOLUME of POsT m¢ 
low prices. F : 1 | Libraries Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. All | MOUS SERMONS. ne Rev. H. BLUNT, — the 
o, BULL’S PLAN for supplying Country Libraries with sbraries Arranged, Seek... ~ oe oe. | Published by J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly : : 
sree Standard Works for circulation without purchase. of his friends gratefully received and promptly | Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. ? y and Hamilton, an 
ee to Mr. Buut, Librarian, Holles-street, 4 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. Of whom all Mr. Blunt’s other Works may be had. wh 
T.O BE SOLD, a Collection of FOSSILS, con- | ~~ a . mpgs M 
taining 1,650 named British and 150 French Specimens Now ready, price 3s. 6d. ne 


stratigraphically arranged, contained in a handsome mahogany 


Cabinet of 26 Drawers. ‘The above is well suited for a person com- H E CL A ~ S Ic # MUS EU M 
mencing the study of Geology, or to form the nucieus of a collection A ° Co 





























for a Provincial ineean ~ + hed cards to view, apply to Mr. of 
Tennant, No. 149, Strand, London. ry rw 
ST No. XXII. alt 
EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIonEERs, i 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. — : eee vo 
*y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy I. On the Intrusive Elements of Latin. By F. W. Newman. 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. Il. On the Relation between the Consonantal Systems of the English and Sanscrit Languages. By Dr. B. Gabler, to 
M III. Ordeals among the Greeks and Romans. By K. F. Funkhanel. aft 
Sales bp Auction. . IV. Homer, his Art and his Age. ~By W. Watkiss Lloyd. ml 
JEDICAL and GENERAL LIBRARY of V. Recent Translations of the Agamemnon. By J.S8. Blackie. 
~e & > an 
the late J. R. GpUCGsE, Ba Sengaes of Cotehgoter, VL Miscellanies :— to 
Susse ye SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. WRIGHT, alin <a P : . 
THURSDAY, Ad iso, = the bresnions—Ontal gues an 1. On the Distribution of Parts in Ancient Tragedy. By C. B. 
ready. engi AIR : 2. Chaunsun del Secle. Edited by R. P. ; 7 
Twenty-four Days’ Sale of the very Important and Extensive 3. On Sophocles, Antig. 31, 32. By G. R., Rey. H. 8S. Richmond and J. Conington. pa; 
Library removed from Stowe. VII. Lists of Philological Publications. the 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Ceo. ’ wit 
M ‘Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will | London: TAYLoR, WaLtTon & MaseER.y, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row 
y perty A, ’ ow, 
SELL by PUBLIC | at dningy. at their 9 Ty EM ca maeny ‘ton- iouutaieitinestotemsen ea the 
street, Strand, on Monday, January 8, and 11 following days, 
and on Monday, J mont} 29, and 11 following gays, at 1 STEAM NAVIGATION. on 
yYelock precisel ch day, the highly important and extensive ° : Ts : : 
hi BRARY at STOWE, cnbracing valuable works in the depart Now ready, feap. 4to. with 17 Lithographic Plates, 12s. cloth lettered, SOF 
ments of books of prints, topography, history, and the other 
classes of literature.—Catalogues are now ready, and may be had A S ETCH OF THE 
at the place of Sale. — To be viewed the Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday previous. oom: 
7 VECTRICITY. Vey nae) ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF STEAM 
MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Very portable + fai i 
I and in every way complete Galvanic Apparatus, on the 
American construction, to be had of the Maker, FOUN DAVIS, N A V IGA | ION 
Optician, Derby. Price a. ate, es ‘. 9 
« mar =ORTLOGE z = == = a a=. = From Authentic Documents. 
OHN 1] vt iK'S ina and Glass Business a n 
is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises By BENNET WOODCROFT, 
are very extensive, aud contain an ample assortment of the best Professor of Machinery in University College, London. 
description of goods at asmnaen prices for cash ; for iustance, a . x 
Service for 12 ms y chased f. guineas.—250, Or - ” . " - On TT on - 
fo nan yhety d o t purchased for 4 guineas.—250, Oxford: | J ondon: TayLor, WaLTon & MABERLY, 28, l pper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 
ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
] and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Moveable Figures for the same , Oxy-Hydrogen and able Micro- f 2 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machine; Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of pppereses. 18; per post, 18, 3d.—C. W. CoLiins, TH E LAN C AS H IRE WITCHES, 
Royal Polytechnic nstitution, Loudon. zm « 
PHANTASMAGORIA By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
FOR CHRISTMAS. . ° ‘ 
MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION Henry Coizurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
MU M Ea é Ns ) BY + a 
rt pe moons os caneerres & WESTLEY'S improved 
ANTASMAGORIS sANTERNS, with the CHROMA- 
TROUPE and DISSULVING VIEWS, and every possible variety CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
of Sliders, including Natural History, Comic, Lever, Moveable - 
and Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy Land, Scriptural, 
Portraits, &c, &c. No.1, Lantern with Argand Lamp in a Box, On 9th December was Published, Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. bound, | 
21, 128, 6d. No.2, Ditto, of larger size, 41. 14s. 6d. A pair of Dis- db 
solving-View Lanterns, No.2, with Apparatus, lil. lis. The above + y 
are supplied with a Lucernal Microscope and 7 Sliders, at 31s. 6d. A COLLECTION FOR THE U SE OF SCHOOLS 
extra. The Lamp for the No.2 Lanterns is very superior. (The ? 
price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) = ‘ ™ a - = led: 
A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, hod 
exhibiting the meevine Views, with Plates, 28., or 2s. 6d. by post; x . 
but gratis to purchasers. ™ $08 =) a orTlw > oI , J Sc - 7 ‘d ' 
: Lists of the Shiders and Prices upon application eink Siete Comprising HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE and MORAL PIECES, LYRICAL and MISCELLANEOUS POETR tio 
ers, Messrs.CA INTE (ES bY ici 3 3 - . P . . . P 
perma Waterloo hg ie WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent The SAME, handsomely done up in cloth, gilt edges, with Two Engravings, price 5s. as se 








TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. tha 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren An Elegant GIFT BOOK. | 


Acents,and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 





Jewry, beg to remind the mobility, Geakry Zs rtists, that they - 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 5 Tove. . ished. i 70 V Dy : 
&c., from allpartsof theContinent, force fearing throughtheCuetom On 15th November was published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. Plates, imp 


House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 


= fh ag Bs <a Correspondents abroad, and NARRATIVE OF THE ro 


on application at their Office, as 


above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cugnv, No. 28, Rue Croix des = 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and | P | E EK O z Ss IR W A I 4 | ER SCOTT B ° pub 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Muse Royal. 2 








plo) 
mh ~ s Aaa bl y ~~ + IN SE P N NU. a 
0 AUTHORS in WANT of a PUBLISHER. ee ee frie 
_— The Advertiser, who will shortly commence business as a b 7 is 
Publisher, at the West End, begs to announce that he would be J. G, LOCKHAR fr, Esq. hab 
lad to treat with Authors for the publication of their works ; and 
aving had many years’ experience in a highly respectable and me 


extensive establishment, in which the prose and poetical produc- T Y | \ whi 
tions of some of the most popular writers have been published, and READI N GS FOR HE O 4 G. 

being pn | that the business in every department shall be ] Pul 
most competently and respectably managed, he trusts that . yr jons. 
Authors will be induced to favour him with their support. “és FROM THE WORES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 3 vols., 36 Illustrati 


Communications relating to terms, or other particulars, ad- 





dressed, in the first instance, to M.S8.8., care of Mr. Koberts, An Ekeyant CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
— 2, Arabella-row, Pimlico, will receive immediate atten- 
ion, 


RopeRT CaDELL, Edinburgh ; Hovtsron & Sroneman, London, 
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On the Ist of January, 1849, to be continued Monthly, price One Shilling, 
WITH 
TWO ILLUSTRATIVE ETCHINGS by PHIZ, 


CONFESSIONS OF 


CO N. CREGA N, 
THE IRISH GIL BLAS. | 


. wane 


In this age of ours, when thrones not only totter, but tumble; when mobs play at skittles with old 
monarchies, and bowl them down, on every hand; there would seem a degree of presumption in expecting 
the “ Dear Public” to turn from the columns of “ Our own Correspondent,’ to read the simple annals of 
an unknown writer. He has, however, so much of extenuation in his favour as novelty can claim ; for 

hile most men in these sad days are declining in fortune, his fates are pretty lively. If Constitutional 
Monarchy be looking down, Con. Cregan’s affairs have been looking up; if Railroads are dull, his prospects 
never bore a more sprightly aspect. : } : : 

With this consciousness, and the feeling that a life of very varied adventure—Home, Foreign, and 
Colonial—can rarely be without its lesson, he has ventured to come forth ; hoping that in the universal din 
of Europe he may find an occasional lull, be it ever so brief, for his recital; and that just by way of an 
alterative, the world will turn for a space from the records of wholesale iniquity to listen to the still small 
voice of these Confessions. ; ' : ; A 

His native bashfulness, and other things of the kind, might have deterred him from giving these papers 
to the world ; or, at least, like his old friend Talleyrand, the publication might have been delayed till long 
after his demise ; but he has been converted from these intentions, by remarking that Modesty is about as 
much cultivated now as Astrology; and that as a writer of Memoirs is certain of being attacked, vilified, 
and, to use a beautiful native expression, “ bally-ragged,” by the Press, it is just as well that he should be 
to “the fore,” to attack, vilify, and “ bally-rag” in his turn. ; ; ; ' 

For the liberty—it is sure to be called such—of iritroducing royal and illustrious personages into his 

ges, detailing their conversations, printing their letters, and so on,—is this the age to make any apology on 
that head! besides, when once a man makes free with himself, he has a clear right to make equally free 
with his friends. . 

And now, Worthy Public, is there anything to add here, save that in a work so full of merit as are 
these Confessions, all readers must find something to suit them ? hasten therefore to enclose One Shilling to 
our Publishers, and you are certain, in the eloquent language of-a distinguished contemporary, “ to hear of 
something to your advantage.”” 


Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, London: Wm. 8. ORR & CO, Amen-corner. 





Just published, neat cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., 


Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 
THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


Domestic Fowl in general, 

The Guinea Fow), 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 

The Cochin-China Fowl, 

The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 

The Game Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 


The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 

The Musk Duck, 

The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 

The White China Goose, 

The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 


The Bern‘cle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 

The Pea Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 
The Poland Fowl, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 
The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls. 


“Contains a good deal of useful information, pleasantly presented, interspersed with picturesque sketches, and varied 
by disquisitions of the naturalist.” —Spectator. 

“Full of amusement and instruction for the lover of nature.”—Railway Chronicle. 

“ By far the best work on Poultry that has ever been published. It is delightfully written, and full of practical know- 
ledge. The author has, for some time, been a close observer of the habits and characteristics of poultry; and he has 
had the assistance of numerous active friends in different parts of the country.”—Midland Counties’ Herald. 

_ “ At length the poultry-loving public have obtained a book on which they may depend for full and accurate informa- 
tion on the breeding, rearing, and management of fowls. It is evidently the work of a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
naturalist ; and will, we have no doubt, in future be THE TEXxT-Boox of ali admirers of the feathered tribes domesticated 
by man for the sake of profit or pleasure. An additional guarantee for the excellence of the work is given in the fact, 
that most of the Essays it contains appeared as a series in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette.’ ” 

Leeds Intelliyencer. 

“We are glad to have the opportunity of drawing attention to a subject much neglected in farming operations, but 
calculated to afford considerable profit if proper attention be given to it, viz., the breeding and rearing of domestic 
poultry. The present state of things in most of our farmyards in this respect is most deplorable, and has induced the 
impression that the management of poultry will never pay. That their mismanagement does not pay, and never will, we 
are quite ready to admit and believe; but a trial in the right direction would soon afford proof that no portion of the 
farming operations of the country would show a clearer gain than a careful reformation of the abuses which prevail in 
this department. In confirmation of these opinions we may refer to Mr. Dixon’s very valuable and useful book, which is 
Published most opportunely for our purpose of again urging upon our friends the importance of this branch of their em- 
ployment. The work itself has already been printed in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ and is now given to the public in an 
amended and improved form, Simple as the subject of that work may be supposed to be, we can assure our agricultural 
friends that they will find it a most useful and interesting manual. It gives the evidence of practical investigation, and 
is totally free from ail theoretical notions. It is written from the results of careful and continued observation of the 
habits of domestic animals, and throws light upon their peculiar instincts. If due appreciation be given to Mr. Dixon's 
am, the present treatise will be henceforth quoted and referred to, not only as a standard book, but the only one 
which, as yet, has appeared to elucidate the important subject of which it treats.”—Old Bell's Messenger. 


Published by James Martuews, at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden ; 


And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 





TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 

HE REASONS WHICH HAVE 

determined J. ALFRED NOVELLO to reduce the price of 

his Musical Publications, the majority of them to the full extent 

of 50 per cent., may be had gratis of all Music-sellers, or on applica- 

tion at the London Sacred Music Warehouses, 69, Dean-street, 

Soho, and 24, Poultry, London ; and sent by post (free) on receipt 
of one postage stamp. 





. This day, price 2. 2a, 
( BSERVATIONS IN MAGNETISM and 
METEOROLOWY, made at Makerstoun in Scotland, in the 
Observatory of General Sir THOMAS MAKDOUGALL BRIS- 
ANE, Bart., G.C.B. G.C.H. DCL. LL.D. F.RS. F.RAS. 
H.M.R.LA., President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France,—in 1844. Form- 
ing Vol. XVIIL. of the Transactions of the Roya. Soctery of 
Epinsuren, 
Discussed and Edited by JOHN ALLAN BROUN, Esq. 
Director of the Observatory. 


= * Lately published, price 5a. 
Vol. XVI. Part IV. of the TRANSACTIONS 


of the ROYAL SOCIETY of EDINBURGH, containing Miscel- 
laneous Papers. 


Edinburgh: R. Grant &Son. London: H. G. Bohn, 





Eighth Edition of 1000 each, price 9s. cloth gilt ; 138. morscco gilt, 

POCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or, C- 

TURES on the BOOK OF REVELATION, delivered in 

the Great Room, Exeter Hall, by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 

D.D., Minister of the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, 

Russell -strest, Covent-garden. With Notes and Corrections by the 
Author, 

- Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London. 


(HE ENCYCLOPEDIA of MECHANICAL 
c ARTS, MANUFACTURES and MACHINERY; contain- 
ing Preliminary Discourses on the General Principles which regu- 
late the Application of Machinery to Manufactures and the 
Mechanical Arts. By CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq. F.R.S. 

Part I. ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS and ENGINEERING. 

Part Il. MECHANICAL PROCESSES and MANUFAC- 
TURES. By PETER BARLOW, Esq. F.R.S. 

One volume, 4to. pp. 846, illustrated by 87,quarto Engravings on 
Steel, by Lowry, comprehending 650 Figures of Machinery, price 
42. cloth, lettered, 488, half russia, or 508. half morocco, gilt. 

John J. Griffin & Co, 53, Baker-street, Portman-square, London ; 
and R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PURE MATHE- 








MATICS. By Professors G. B. AIRY, Astronomer Royal; 
P. BARLOW, F.R.3. Woolwich; A. DE MORGAN, F.R.S, Uni- 
versity College; Rev. T. G. H King’s College; Rev. 
H. P. HAMILTON, ey : 


F.R.8.; D. LARDNER, L.L.D., F. .3 a. 
LEVY, F.G.8. Liége; Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.8. mings 
College; and the Rey. Dr. PEACOCK, Dean of Ely. Being the 
entire Mathematical Division of the ExcycLop“p1a Mernro- 
POLITANA, 

In 1 large vol. 4to. pp. 1090, with 17 Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth ; 
368. half russia, and 38s. half morocco, gilt. 

** Without wishing to offer any undue eulogium on these trea- 
tises, we may confidently ask that portion of the public which is 
qualified to judge of their merits, to compare the whole system of 
Pore Mathematics here presented tothem with that in anysimilar 
work, whether of this country or of the Continent, on the grounds 
of arrangement, clearness, ability, and completeness. From an 
ordeal of this sort, however severe, this Encyclopedia will not 
shrink ; and it is confidently believed that no parties connected 
with it would have reason to regret the comparison.”—Rev, H. J. 
Rose, B.D, Editor. 

John J. Griffin & Co. Chemical Museum, 53, Baker-street, Port- 
man-square, London ; and R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 


YHE ENCYCLOPAEDIA of MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, containin: SCIENCE of METHOD, 
by 8. T. COLERIDGE; UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, by Sir J. 
STODDART, L.L.D.; LOGIC and RHETORIC, by Archbishop 
WHATELY ; MORAL and METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
by Professor F, D. MAURICE; LAW, by R. JEBB, Esq., A. 
POLSON, Esq., and Professor GRAVES ; and THEOLOGY, by 
Professor CORRIE and the Rey. Dr. ROSE. 

In 1 vol. 4to. pp. 700, price 21s. cloth lettered, 268. half russia, or 
288. half morocco, gilt. 

This Encyclopedia is part of a Methodical Re-issue of the Excy- 
CLOPZDIA MeTROPOLITANA, on a plan in accordance with the 
Editorial Arrangement of that work. Each published volume 
complete in itself. 

John J. Griffin & Co, 53, Baker-street, Portman-square, London ; 
and RK. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; with nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ina 
nendoume volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
rice 21. 168. 
“ The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on paegroune 
: 





i) 
& 





of accuracy, beauty of execution, or t 


vite a comparison with any other work of its hese. 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.8., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way : it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, May, 1847. 
Now ready, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIVISIONS, with all the Rail- 
ways, Places of Historical and Legendary Note, Memoranda of 
Battles and Former Boundaries, a General Map of Scotland, and 
A SERIES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, exhibiting the 
Geography of the Country from the Ist_to the 19th Century. To 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 
the Counties, Historical Maps,and A COMPLETE INDEX toall 
the Parishes, showing respectively their Population as in 1841, the 
County, Presbytery, and as in which each is situated, and the 
Post Town. In Quarto coloured, price 21s. 

Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co.; 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co, 
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THE WESTMIN ist E i 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCIX. and LXXXIYV., for 
JANUARY, 1849. Cont 
‘ontenta, 


1, LIFE OF CHANNING. 
2. KEATS 
3. PRISON LABOUR. 
. ANCIENT EGYPT. 
. THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
3. MUSIC, 
. SEA SERPENTS. 
8 LESSONS OF REVOLUTIONS. 
Vorlesungen iiber alte Ge 
Mémoires d’Outre Tombe.—Die Gagenwarte.— Friedrich Creuzer. 
Gray’s"Lectures on Money; F inal Memorials of Charles Lamb ; 
Life of Scott; Leigh Hunt's * Town ;’ Letters of Rusticus ; &c. &c, 
Geo. pate 1,W hitefriars’ -street, Fleet-street. 


ow ready, in 8vo. price 63. 


THE NGLISH REVIEW, 
Contents : 

1, HUMOURISTS: DICKENS AND THACKERAY. 

2. THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

3 THE B oe .UNTARY SYSTEM AS APPLIED TO EDU- 


4 THE DISC IPL INE OF LIFE. 
5, ENDOWMENT OF ROMISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
6. THE GERMAN MIND. 
. BATHER’S HINTS ON CATECHISING. 
& ON 7) re TOWARDS THE SUBVERSION OF 
FA 





No. XX. 


9. NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
10. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
11, FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo- “place. 


HE BIBLICAL REVIEW, No. 
JANUARY, 1849, price 32, contains :— 
. The Life and W ritings of T heodoret. 
. On the Divine Name shaddai. 
3. New Testament Criticism—Davidson and Grinfield. 
’ c: he Relation of Knowledge to Religion. 
5. The Doctrine of Rewards and euaiemnants, 
i. Proposed V. ersion of Romans, vi. 2—14. 
De Morgan's Formal Logic. 
Critical Notice 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCCXCIX., for JANUARY. Price 2s. éd. 


Contents. 

I. The Year of Revolutions. —IT. F te Co i. querors and Co a - 
nists.—LII. The Caxtons: Feet IX.—LV. The White ni - 
and Artists in Spain.—VI. The Dodo and its Kindre vil, ine 
Sword of Honour: a Tale > ee —Vi Memoirs of Kirkaldy of 
Grange. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 


37, P aternoster-row, London. 
JANUARY 


T! 


MHE ECLECTIC REVIEW for J 
contains :— 

Macaulay's History of Eng! 

's Tracts—The Siege of Paris 

ai ure of Greek Architecture. 
Mary Sues a Tale of Manchester Life. 
* Pyndale’s Island of Sardinia. 
Davidson's Introduction to the New Testa ment. 
The Fairfax Correspondence. 
The West Riding Election, &c. &c. 
Ward & Co, haw Paternoster-row. 


1, 
2. 
2 
‘ 
4. 
6, 
7. 
&. 


ow r 
With a PORTRAIT of His E 4. 3 SIR JAMES BROOKE, 
a ah of Sarawak, from the Painting of Francis Grant, A. A. 
with an ILLUSTRATION by LEECH. 
N JANU ARY NU} a ris Half-a-C a of ss 
ENTLEY’S LISCELLANY. 
mem... . 

. The Coroner's Clerk, by the Author of ‘ Bxperienece of a Gaol 
Chaplain,’ with an Illustration by Leec 

. Coquet Side; a Sketch from the North € om by Mrs, Ward, 
Author of * Five Years in Kaffirland.’ 

. Hans Michel; or, a Few old ¢ eo Proverbs applied to New 
German Politics, by * The Flane 

. The Young Widow; Queen’s B. =e Sketches (No. IV. conclu- 
sion), by W. H. Maxwell, Author of * Stories of Water 

. Langton Wold—White W all Corner—Our Household Gods; 
the Bye-Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes and 
Characters, by Sylvanus, Author of * Rambles in Sweden.’ 

s. A Holiday at Berlin in Ancient Times, by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, 

. The Ro ambles of Death. 

a Goesip. by Alfred Crowquill. 

5 N . from the German. 

. Wayside Pictures in France, Belgium and Germany :—) 
The Rance. XVIII. Bertrand Du Guesclin, XIX. 
Ruins of La Garaye and the Priory of Lehon. 

. Memoirs of Chateaubriand, Written by Himself. 

Literary Career of W illiam Ellerly Channing, by the Author 
of * Richard Sayag 

4 Rece tion of Sir James Brooke in the Indian Archipelago, and 
subsequent proceedings, by an Officer in his Suite, with a 
Portrait of Sir James Brooke. 

. The Philosophy of History— Macaulay’ 's James the £ 

. A ad iyo 's Night with my Old Books, chiefly concerning 

1 Prodigies, ay Albert Sinith. 

. old ‘Music and Pictures. 

. The Cellini Cup, by Samuel James Arnold. 

. Popala ur Books of the Month:— Forty Days in the Desert— 
Nasology ; or, Hints towardsa C ‘la ification of Noses—Mer- 
rifield’s Arts of Painting—Barnard’s Cruize in the Mozam- 
bique Channel—Shaw’s ¢ utlines of E nglish Literature—Miss 
Costello's Clara Fane—Ilarrison Ainsworth’s Lancashire 
Witches—Drevr amond’ 's Memoir of Montague § 
tin Tourond; a Frenchman in London—C 
of the Peer: Maxwe Us Czar, 
Gardner Wilkinson’ v ati 
Island of Sardinia—G Italy 

Richard Bentley , New Burlington street. 


GHARP E’S LONDON MAGAZINE. ,, Rilited 
by FRANK palaen— te Ja oe “it ce 2a. 


:—XVIL. 
I The 


“econd. 
¢ Ghosts 


and People—-S 
and Montencegro—T ynda ies 


contains Two superio avings on Steel, anc 
among other articles of gen al interest :— 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. By the Editor. 

LITERARY IMPOSTU RES :—W. H. Irelar 

PRINCES AND PRIESTS. By Mrs. Po 

YOUTH OF GOETHE. 

INCIDENTS OF CIVIL WAR AT PARIS. 

SLANDER. By M. F, Tupper. 

REVIEWS: —SURREY. By M. F. Tuppe c= Bebert 
emery’s CHRISTIAN LIFE—-PEPYs'S DIARY. 
ay N FORTY DAYS in the DESERT.—The HAUN 

a, 
Londen; Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, 


Mont- 


AND FOREIGN | 


hicte. — Gespriche mit Goethe. — 





} ef the Editor 


his day is pub’ lished, price ¢ 


MHE C HRISTI AN RE MEMBR ANCER, 
No. LXILL, for JANUARY . 1849, 
‘contents, 

The Church and her Female Penitents. 
Miss Bremer’s Novels. 
Lamb’s Translation of the Phenomena, &c. of Aratus. 
Neale’s History of the Eastern Church. 
Grimblot’s Letters of William IIT. and Louis XIV. 
The Law of Marriage and the Prohibited Deg 
The Book of Job. 
Notices of New Books, P: amphlets, &c. 

John & Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


At*8WoRth's MAGAZINE. 
a for JANUARY. No. LXXXIV 

I. Crichton. y W. Harrison Ainsworth, —II. The Old 
Year and the Nene By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. —IIL. The Bermudas. 
—I1V. Pretty Women. By a Pretty Woman.—V. Sunday at Bou- 
logne. By Mrs. White.—VI. Traits in the Character of Correggio. 
—VII. An Anecdote of the Cholera.— VIII. Marie. A Remi- 
niscence of the Western Ocean. By Miss Rowan.—IX. Young 
saga og The Homesteads of Lower Brittany. By W. Hughes, 
Esq.— The Spanish Student ; ae the Wife's Reve enge. By 
Firemen AA Esq.— .-M vo Neighbours, By E. P. Row- 
sell, Esq.—XI11. Poor Tom Bunt. “Ry y W. H.G. Kingston, Es 
xiv. T Phe | Countess de Rudolstadt. By Miss a —XV. W itches 
and Witchcraft. By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 

ILLUSTRATED by HABLOT K. BROW NE. 
Chapman & Hall, , 186, Strand. 


(OLBURN’S 1 NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for JANUARY. No. CCCXXXVIL 
I. The Birth of the New Year. By Horace Smith.—II. Sooney 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour. A Tale of Sporting Life. Chaps. I. I 
1 a and IV.—III. Amakeya: a Tale of Kaffirland. By Mrs. hid ard. 
The Two Coats.—V. Jellalchich, 4 of Croatia.— 
Gianis Invasion. By John Oxenford.—VIIL. Memoirs of W fitinne 
Collins, R.A.—VILI. Notes on Men end Things in the New World 
of Australia.—IX. Major Heartly ; or, the Flush of the Bottle.— 
X. Theodore Hook. — 2 he Rebel” Boers— XII. A Night's 
Adventure at the * Black Eagle” at Augst yurg.—XIII. Sardinia.— 
XIV. Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Eight. 7 Cyrus Redding.— 
XV. A Keview of the * Lancashire W itches.” By Dudley Costello, 
—XV1. Downfal of Republican France.— say of the 
Chatelaine. By Henry Laws Long, F XVIU.1 h > Pv unjaub,— 
XIX. The Track of the Israelit The Habitué’s Note- 
a By C 4 Hervey.—XXI. The Theatres.—XXIL Litera, 
ure. 


Bue Mes 





Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
THE VERNON GALLERY, PART I. 
YHE ART-JOURNAL, No. CXXVII. 
Contents of the Part for January, 184), price 2s. td. 


The ILLU STRATIONS. 
iE sq. E ved on oot from the Portrait by 
e 





oP ge - Vernon, 
cersgill, 
“thigh Ww Gia r 
R.A., in the . “er al 

=i — Bri is aved 

W alleott, R.A Pinas Vernon Galler 

und a nechus. Engraved on Stecl, tre m 
A. Foley, in the possession of the FE 
Engraved on Wo 


i rea n the Picture by E. 
n Steel, a the Picture by 


the Group in 
rl of Ellesmere. 
clone in Love. , from a Drawing by 
‘The ¢ ‘astle as ites, Engraved on Wood, from a Drawing 
W. Hulme, 


Tt 


e Portrait tof R a pa Vernon, Fsq. 
ae : 


. its Influence on B 
N. Wornt m, ‘es ‘ 
. On the Cultiva ion ‘of Taste in the Oy erative 


ooke Taylor, LL. ée 
By John Bu rnett, F.R.S. 


4. ILints concerning Etching. 

5. Highland Music . ee 
irholt, F.A.S._ Illustrated |: 
ct ty. y Robert Hunt .. 


Page. 
1 


itish Art. By 


lasses. By 


6. Ancient Ships. By F. W. F 
7. Etching or Engraving by E 
& Passages from the er {oh The 
9, Memoir of Sir M. 
* Autobiography of W 
E xamples of Medizval / applica ible to Modern Pur- 
at, sy Henry Shaw, F.S. r. ve eta ated .. 
12, On tl pplications of Science to ‘eed Fine aud Useful 
— Ar al Stone. By Robert Hunt 
. The Arts in Portuga 
The Belfast School of Design om 
15 Obituary—Lieut.-Col. Batty—W. Skelton—€. 
The Wo den Bridge ns 
+ ? 1e 


'yclops in Love 
‘astle of Indolence 
hee, P. "R. A. 

“Ets bey A 


Heath 


Birth- place of 
t c, Illustrated 2 

18, On Raffaelle Wa y W. Harry rR cers 

19, Criginal Designs for Mg Poenor lilustrated ” 

20, The British Institution se oe 


Picture Dealing . 
23. Thoughts Concern ing Arta as Ap pe ii 
By J.D. Harding oe 
Ino and Bacchus .. es 

The Illuminated 1 iterature of the Presen: Day . 

rs. Merrifield 
oval General Annuity Fund 

Minor Topics of the Month, the Royal Ac udemy, 
Art- Union of London, the New Water-Colour > 

~, Reviews of Published iy’ rks, the e Life of W iilis ~AS “Collins, 
Rembrandt and his Works, 

T he Part for January is introduced by the following observ a 
tions :-— 

. The present number of the Art-Jowrnal is porrnabe’ d to the 
public under the belief that it cannot fail to give s i 
subscribers. It will be obvious that improvements he ve be 
duced into the work in all its departments, and the proprietors 
may safely give the assurance that the same care, cost, and energy 
will be exerted to sustain in future parts the char acter which they 
believe will now be obtained for the publication—endeavouring 
= ho ping to render it instructive as well as interesting to all 

lasses of the community. 

ra cannot be presumptuous for its co miastous Oo add, that the 

Art-. ad has received the recomm< rly 
news in at Britaia, and also tices of ail ‘the leading 
periodies ul w uaean the Continent. 

“Testimonials of the most gratifying and encouraging nature 
have eded from a very large proportion of the principal 
British « irtists. 

* Many amateurs have transmitted to its conductors strong ex- 
pe ssions of their approval in reference to the information they 
rave found in its columns, and its value to all persons who are in- 
terested in A 
cor ‘ble number of manufactu 
their obligations for the improvements in 
models) they have dr awn from its pages ; anc 
ence in guiding pul lie taste to the apprec iat ion « 

“ To increase its interest and its utility t ry ev: 
will be the eaxtouns and co ntinual of 

Londor *ublisher, Gec ree Vir t 
t ‘Mi arlborcugh Chambez 


ble to Manufactures 


New Coin, 


sknowledged 
actual 


Pall-mal}, 





COMMENCING A NEW you, —_ 
his day is published, p: ice 2e. 
THE DU BLIN UNIVERSI TY M. AG. AZINE 
for JANUARY, 1849, ° 
Contents : 
Love and Mesmerism ; a Passages from th 
C. meee of Rosenthal—2. Life and Literary Remain °f the 
Keats—3. Ceylon and the Cingalese. With Tilustration- ioe 
Fairfax Corres pomnence 5. Theodore Hook—6. Lays of 
Lands. No. V A Provision for the Roman Catholic @ 
considered ; in a Letter to the Editor of the Quarterly Revi 
Treland’s Industry, 
trospect of 1 ke 
Dublin: ae M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. Wm, § - Orree, 
147, Strand, London, Sold by all Booksellers at home me and abroad, 
pec atonement nance Renan —— 


On the Ist of January, 1849, 

No. 5, price 58.; TO BE CONTINUED QU "ARTERLY, 
HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA. 
TURE. Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.8.4, 
Contents of No. V.,V 2. ty » with the Names of the Con- 


ley 
iew—§ 
= Ireland's Benefactors—9, France; aRe 


OHS MERERY: phe Pa Solas Rav gLOnE 
FINE ART AMONG THE JEWS. By the Rev, «i 
ou aN AN ol OHRINANCRS ten 
Tip SCRCOUE og MEER, By Dow. Acero Cau, 
as Sar Dogg ins of the LOGOS. By the Rev. J. F.D 


Ss 
On the MIRACLE of JOSHUA. By J. von Gumpaca, 
SUGGESTIONS for a CRITICAL EDITION of th 
BIBLE. By the Rev. Hexny Bunaess. o HEDERY 
MISCELLANEA :—The ‘ Days’ of Creation, by W. M* Compiz; 
On the Baptism of Fire, by the Rey. C. Hor, B, A.; On 1 Job 
vy. 6—11, by G. J. WALKER. % 
CORRESPONDE NCE :—Letter by Dr. A. Beniscu, on Various 
nemnees of Scripture ; Joun Fran« on Increase or the Israelites 
in 
NOTICES OF BOOKS—BIBLICATL INTELLIGENCE-QUAR 
TERLY LIST OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN Works i 
SACRED LITERATURE, 
Charles Cox, 12, King W may! street, Strand ; 
Edinburgh ; and J. Robert 


ENHAY, 


Oliver & ( 
3a afton- “street, Dublin Boyd, 


(THE MEMORABLE EU ROPEAN EVENTS ENTS 
of 1848, being a History and Rationale of the n 

the past Ev entful Year, will be ¢ Supplement 

ROLD’S WEEKLY NE 

January the ét 
XTE 


iIVEN as a Supplement to J 
Ww + and FINANCI AL ECONOMIST of 
ly on n for this Paper, and e ouprie 
Q ARTO PA . being an addition of 32 
lumns to the Paper, which is the i sot shect allowed by law, px 
contains every species of NEWS, and an unusual amount of 
ORIGIN AL ARTICLES, Political pot Miscellaneous, Early 
r are requested to be given to any Newsman. 
ce for Advertisements, 17, U pper V WwW ellington- street St rand 
PERIODICALS FOR JANU ARY. 

POLAND CASHEL. By Cuantes Lever, 
\& Illustrated by PHIZ. Part 9 Price le, 


WORKS OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


Cheap Edition. Part 24 (Barnaby Rudge, Part &) Price 7d, 


WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 


BART. Cheap Edition. Partel6. (Eugene Aram, Part 1) Price 7 
THE FLORIST, No. 13. Price 1s, 


HEATH'S ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTA- 
ig Part 14. Completing the Work. Price 3a; large paper. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 
Price 28. 6d. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. No. 337. Price 32, 6d F 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 


On Wednesday next will] be published. in ‘ouils S¥0. 


HE HIGHL ARDS AND ISLANDS of the 


ADRIATIC, 
AND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF AUSTRIA. 
y A. A. PATON, Esq. 
mA Youngest Member of the European 


No. 84, 


Author of ~——s, 


amily, 
With Maps, and Illustrations oo tinted Lithography. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





On Wednesday next wit be published, in 2 vols, post Svo. 188, 
he Second Edition of 


M4®Y BARTON; ; a Tale of Manchester Life. 
; London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
—" BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG 


FRIEN 
By Mr. M. A. NTMARSH, 

Author of *‘ Vanity Fair, * Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’ ke. 
With Sixteen rauaieenons by _ Author. 
Small 4to. price plai r 7s. 6d. coloured. 
London: C iapeans 3 ‘wall, 186. Strand. 


_ TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. Price 6d. 
ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1849; Enlarged 


to 72 page 
Published by Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster- -row ; where may b 


had, — the ist of January 1849 (to be continued Monthly’, ’ 


No 
Z. ADKIEL'S MAGAZINE, price 6d. 


™ ¥ 8vo, pp. 450, price ¢ 
‘HE BR AIN and its PHYSIOLOGY ; a 
Critical Disquisition on the Methods of determining the 
Relations subsisting between the Structure and Functions of the 
Encephalon, By DANIEL NOBLE, Member of the Roy al College 
of Surgeons of England. 


London: John arent, Princes-street, Soho. Edinburgh: 





Machlachla an, Stewart 
TR published, Svo. 5a. 6d. the Eleventh Edition of g 
Dei ROWE on INDIGESTION, NERVOU 
DISEASES, LIVER and STOMACH COMP LAINTS, &@ 


London: John Churchill, Prinees-street, Soho ; and all Book: 
seliery, 
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THE ATHEN#ZUM 





sone Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d 7 
N the GENERAL PAR ALY SIS of the IN- 
SANE. . By JAMES = WIN A) , Physician to the 


| Infirmary, 
Royal Cornwall Iz John C hurehill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
HE SERPEN TINE, “as it is” » 
T ought to be; ” and the BO rv RD of HEAL 
gs it ought to be.” By EDWARD JOHN Til. 
Toot ‘don: John Churenhill, Princes: street, + Lite 
George Calder, 1, Betharet-eizest, 5 Sussex-square. 


sad ° ‘as it 
aie Ho it is” and 


rs" sold by 





DR. ROBERTSON (OF BU XTON) ON GOUT. 
8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
‘HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
1 y WILLI AM Nee RY ROBERTSON, M.D., Physician 
th Chari 
ithe Buxton, Bat yohn Cl Churchill, Prine: rstreet, | Soho. 


__ 
DR, ROBERTSON (OF BUXTON) ON DIET, Kc. 
Fourth Edition, re-w ritten ond 1 mack enlarged, 2 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 


pri = a 
TREATISE on DIET and REGIMEN. 
By WILLI:? Au BEEBE ROBERTSON, M.D., Physician 
ton Bath C 
twethe Bort at poms John ; Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
ymen, Travellers and Families residing ata distance 
For Cierzymen rofessional assistance. 
ust pub wrened. Third Edition, 12mo. cloth,! 
COMPEN DIUM of DOMEST iG. “MEDI- 
CINE and COMPANLON to the MEDICINE CHEST. 
Comprising Plain Directions for the Employment of Medicine— 
their Properties and Doses—Brief Descriptions of the Symptoms 
and Treatment of Diseases— Disorders incidental to Infants and 
i Directions for Restoring Suspended Animation—Coun- 
teracting the Effects of Poison—a Selection ¢ e most efficacious 
Prescriptions, and various Mechanical ‘Auxi ies to Medicine. 
By JOHN SAVORY, Member of the Society of Apothecaries, and 
President of the Royal Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, 
N SPERMATORRHCA. -_ ated from 
the French of M. Lallemand, by HENRY J. M‘DOUGALL, 
MRCS. late House Surgeon to University C ollege Hospital 
“The volume is copiously illustrated by cases, which show all 
the protean effects that have been observed to follow Sperma- 
torrhea. The translation is creditable to Mr. M*Dougail. e has 
aarefully avoided snything like empiricism, and has treated the 
subject as it should be treated by a professional man desirous of 
improving t vos ical practice.”"—Medical (razette, 
on: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, Svo. cloth, 1 
OX ABORTION and STE RILIT Y ; being the 
ult of an extended Practical Inquiry into the Physio- 
logical and Morbid Conditions of the Uterus, with reference espe- 
cally to Leucerrheeal A ffections and the Diseases of Menstruation. 
By JAMES WHITEHEAD, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Manchester 
and Salford Lying-in Hospital. 
“The work deserves, and it ought to obtain, a careful and 
repeated perusal, not only from practitioners, but from all who 
wish to understand the nature, oe and influence of uterine 
diseases."— Edinburgh Medical Journal 


London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Second Edition, Svo. cloth 

YCLOPAEDIA of PRACT ICAL RECEIPTS 
inallthe USEFUL and DOMESTIC ARTS ; being a com- 
plete Book of Reference for the eo Trade sman, and 

Amateur. By ARNOLD JAMES COOLEY. 

This work embraces all the latest improvements in Science and 
Sy which the Author has been assiduous in collecting for many 
Yo receipt has been admitted that is not of actual utility, 
a nd the writer has been particular to illustrate the plan of pro- 
ducing exact imitations of most important articles, such as bran- 
dies, perfumery, wines, liqueurs, &c., derived from the processes of 
various laboratories, both abroad and at home, which the author 
3 perso ly inspected on an extensive scale; thus placin 

within the reach of every one the means of meeting the increasec 
competition in trade. ‘The work consists of several thousand 


practic = 
on: John Churehill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


AX ESSAY on the TEETH. By “AU GUSTUS 
COOK. 


“This is a little work on various subjects connected with the 
Teeth, plainly and unestentatiously written, and which may prove 
useful not only to the professional but also to the general reader. 
Mr, Cook has touched upon several points appertaining to the 
pathology and treatment of dental diseases, and he has made some 
excellent and practical remarks on the disadvs antages of inatten- 
tion to the Teeth, and on their diseases, pointing out that with 
ordinary care much mischief mer be obviated. We recommend 
the treatise for perusal.”— Lance 

London: John Churchill, Princes: street, Soho. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 42 
ASTINGS, Considered as a Resort for In- 
valids. By JAMES MACKNESS, M.D. Consulting Phy- 
£0 — Hastings Dispensary. 
men of topographical ion, and more par- 
iby relation to the statistics of life, th, and disease, we 
this work of not inconsiderable v ~ A — Medical Times, 
aan is certainly not the worst locality in Europe for In- 
wide ané@ many who seek the bright skies of fair Italy would be 
Wiser to plant themselves for the winter in the neighbourhood of 
m Crescent. r. Mackness’s little volume will, doubtless, 
increase considerably the reputation of this‘already fayourite res« ort 
of valetudinariaxs.”—Melico-Chirurgical Review. 


By the same Author, post 8vo. cloth 
THE MORAL ASPECTS of MM EDIC AL 
“This is 


LIFE 
Dhirurgicny gvoy interesting and “instructive yolume.”—Medico- 


oth” author’s comments are marked by good sense, and contain 
r ce which might be profitably followed by many medical prac- 
itisners.”— London Medical Gaze'te. 

On We resume with pleasure our notice of the interesting work. 
The are interesting ean rarely #e placed before the profession. 
Nes cprdiall y recommend this werk as replete with interest and 

Tuction,”— Provincial gap eg rgical Journal. 


DY SPHONIA CLERIC ‘ORU M; 


man’s Sore-Throat. 
Lsndop: Juha Churchill, Princes-street, Eoho. 


or, Clergy- 





THREE SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTKATED 
WORKS. 
PATHOLOGY OF THE HUMAN 
EYE. 
Illustrated in a Series of COLOURED PLATES, from Origins! 
Drawings. 
By JOHN DALRY — F.R.C.S. 


Fasciculus I. Imperial Quarto, 2 
7 0 be con apleted in Nine Numbers. 


SURGICAL \L AN ATOMY. 


A Series of DISSECTIONS, illustrating the PRINCIPAL 
REGIONS of the HUMAN BODY, 
By JOSEPH MACLISE, M.R.C.S. 
Fasciculus I. If. Imperial folio, 5s. each. 
To be completed in Eight Numbers. 
“Tt is impossible to glance at this publication without some 
feeling of surprise. The work will certainly be the cheapest in the 
way of anator on - illustration that has appeared in this country.” 
Medical Gazet 
~* One he a eapest works we have ever known issued from 
the medical press. It will be of great value to the student engaged 
in dissecting, and to the surgeon at a distance from the means of 
keeping up his anatomical know musical - Medical Times. 


PORTRAITS OF F SKIN DISEASES. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Fasciculus I. to LV., 208. each. ' , 
To be completed in Twenty Nundbers. 
“May be truly designated a splendid performance. We can 


scarcely speak too strongly of the merits of this work.”—Brit, aud 
For. Med.-Chir. Rev, 
* Even Albert's grand work sinks into the shade when placed by 
the side of Mr. Wilson’s.”—Lan 
“It is impossible to speak too highly of the beauty of these por- 
traits—they consiitute an undoubted proof of the superiority of 
British art.”—Monthly Med. Journal. 
imirably fitted to assist diagnosis, and to familiarise the 
itioner with the special characters of diseases of the skin,”— 
Wredic al Gazdte, 


». CHURCHILL feels it an Reneuretile distinction to be 
Braonien on three Works, which, in Pictorial Illustration and 
Typographical excellence, must command the admiration of 
the Profession, and which will reflect credit on the country 
producing them. Aware of the objection (too justly enter- 
tained) to subscribe to Works published in Fasciculi,from an 
apprehension of their non-completion, or of a falling off in 
the “ getting-up,” Mr. Churchill trusts his assurance will be 
received, that no Subscriber shall have to accuse him of not 
completing these Works, and that in every respect equal lo the 
Sirst Numbers. 





Just published, ¢ 8vo. cloth, 4s, 
YRITISH CHOLERA; its Nature and Causes 
considered in connexion with Sanitary Improvement, and 
in a ee with Asiatic Cholera. By SPENCER THOM- 
5ON 
ay This little work deserves the most careful perusal and con- 
sideration of every British practitioner.”—Journal of Medical 
Science, 
* The work is sensible and well written, and bears on every page 
the results of a personal investigation of the subject under treat- 
ment.”— The Lancet. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
o ‘ ~ AD Pu ae Pl . . 

( N THE YELLOW FEVER ; with a Review 

of a * Report upon te  Beeapaee of the African Coast, by Sir 
William Burnett and Dr. B ” by which its highly contagious 
powers are proved. By Sir W ILL AM PYM, K.C.H., Inspector- 
General of Army Hospitals, 

London: John C Vhurchill, Princes- ‘street, Scho. 





Just published, 18mo. ‘cloth, 4 8. 
GUIDE to the EXAMINATION of the 
URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE. For the use of 
Students. By ALFRED MARK WICK, Surgeon to the Western 
General Dispensary, &c. 

“ Although addressed especially to Students, it contains almost 
all the information upon these matters which the practitioner 
es.”— Dublin Medical Press, 

chemical processes recommended are simple, yet scientific ; 
and the work will be very useful to the medical alumni for whom 
it is intended.”— Medical Times. 

“ Evidently compiled with considerable care and industry, and 
will be found to contain a great quantity of well-arranged infor- 
mation by those who cannot afford to purchase more expensive 
works on the subject.”— Dublin Medical Journal. 

ondon: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, the Second Series, post Svo. cloth, &s. 


| R. MARSHALL HALL’'S PR ACTIC. AL 

OBSERV ATIONS and SUGGESTIONS in MEDICINE, 
embracing a View of the Nervous System—On the Influence of 
Emotion—On the Influence of Slecp—-On the Influence of the Mind 
on the Body—On the Nature of Infammation—On Sudden Death 
and on Dissolution in General—On Puerperal Diseases—On the 
Influence of Air, a ae Bathing, Clothing—On the Effect of 


Mercury on pthe Teeth, 
ondon : John Churehill, Princes-street, Soho, 
D*:. MARSHALL HALL’S OR ACTICAL 
OBSERVATIONS and SUGGESTIONS in MEDICINE 
embracing the Causes and Prevention of Apoplexy and Paral 
—Tréatment of Lateral Curvature of the Spine—Prevention of in- 
sidious Diseases of the Brain in Children—On the Early Symp- 
toms of Consumption—The Treatment of Chronic Bronchitis— 
Sterility—Sciatica—Gout— Intestinal Irritation, &c. 
Lond m: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 








e First Series, post 8vo. cloth 





Just ~ DISE the Tenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 15s, 
{ y. the ASES of CHILDREN; with 
aR. = the penegemens of Infants from their Birth. 
By the late Dr. UNDERWOOD ; now edited, with the adc lition of 
much new matter, by HENRY DAVIES, M.D., cenior Physician 
to the British rome. -in Hospital. 
vondon: John Churchil]; Longman & Co. 


Simpkia & Co. ; 
8. Highley; T, Hill; and Hodges & Co, Dub nine 
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Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


( N ULCERS of the LEG; and on the per- 
manent Cure of Varicose Veins By HENRY T. CHAP- 
MAN, F.B.C.S 


don: John Churchill, Princes-strect, Soho. 





Just published, Svo. cloth, 5s. 6d. _ 
( N the INFLUENZA, or Epidemic Catarrhal 
Fever of 1817-48. By SOR AS B. PEACOCK, M.D., Phy- 
sician to the Royal Free Hospita 
London : John Churchill, Pidncts-cteest, Soho. 





ust published, 8vo. cloth 
Tt ESEARC HES into the PATHOLOGY and 
TREATMENT of the ASIATIC CHOLERA. By E. A. 


pene Ss Ss, M.D., Assistant Physician to University College 
spita. 


London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





vo. cloth, with Plates. 7 
N the MORE IMPORTANT 
MENTS of the FEMALE SYSTEM; their Consequences 
ment. By CHARL -- 7 ALLER, M.D., Physician- 
Accoucheur to St. Thomas’s Hos 


ta 
London: John C hurehill, Diseeun -street, Boho. 


DERANGE- 


Just publis hed, 18mo. cloth, 5s, 


THE CHOLERA at MALTA in 1837. Chiefly 
from the Italian of Dr. STILON, at that time Head Phy- 
ician to the Cholera Hospital. To whic h is prefixed a pas from 

Sir John Stoddart, L.L.D., then Chief Justice of Malte 8. B 
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REVIEWS 


Dalmatia and Montenegro: with a Visit to 
Mostar in Herzegovina. By Sir J. Gardner 
Wilkinson. 2 vols. Murray. 

sir J. Gardner Wilkinson has here broken new 
ond. The countries between the Danube 

and the northern frontier of Greece, hitherto 

little known and little visited, seem likely to 
become of the highest importance in the new 

Jitical combinations which threaten to change 
the entire aspect of Eastern Europe. The 
Slavonic race—comprehending about one-third 
of the inhabitants of the European continent, 
and divided between the empires of Russia, 
Austria and Turkey—has begun to display an 
earnest desire te establish a national unity ; 
which, however ideal, cannot fail to have im- 

rtant political consequences. Panslavism, 
as this ideal unity is called, had a purely literary 
origin. It was broached by Kollar, the Pro- 
testant pastor of the Slavonic congregation at 

Pesth. He sought to establish a Slavonic litera- 

ture independent of the Slavonic dialects,—just 

as the Greeks had a Hellenic literature inde- 
pendent of their dialectic differences. The 
discussion of this project suggested the idea of 

a political unity,—and this rapidly produced a 

sense of the inferior position occupied by the 

Slavonic race in Southern Europe. They found 

themselves pressed down by the ascendancy 

of the Magyars in Hungary, of the Turks in 

Moldavia and Wallachia, and of the Germans 

in the Austrian provinces. Russia was, how- 

ever, the head of their nationality ; and as the 
feeling of Panslavism has increased, the desire 
of the Poles for a nationality independent of 

Russia has proportionally abated. 

During the recent convulsions of Austria the 
Imperial cause has been chiefly supported by 
the Slavonic races against the Magyars and 
the Germans. Efforts have been successfully 
made to induce these races to regard the Emperor 
not as the representative of the Counts of Haps- 
bargh or of the House of Lorraine,—but of their 
own ancient Jagellons, whose thick lip has been 
perpetuated in the family through successive 
generations. It is among the many whimsical 
occurrences of this eventful year that the “thick 
lip” of the imperial family has been wondrously 
influential in securing the loyalty of the Croats. 

Panslavism seems likely to develope ‘tself 
intoa federative rather than an absolute unity, 
—for the latter would be an absorption of all 
the branches of the race in the empire of Russia. 
Austria seems destined to become a Slavonic 
rather than a Teutonic power; and Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson believes that the Slavi are more likely 
than the Greeks to succeed to the declining 
power of the Turks in Constantinople. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson visited only that 
portion of the Slavonic race which is located 
in Dalmatia and Montenegro. These countries 

ve never been subdued by the Turks. The 
defence of Dalmatia as a bulwark of Christendom 
was one of the last glories of the Venetian 

Republic. The heroism with which the Monte- 




















hegrins defended their independence has not 
nsurpassed by the mountaineers of Circassia. 
Dalmatia formed part of the ancient Illyricum, 
and has in modern times been rather inaccurately 


called Illyria by several writers. The palace 
of Diocletian at Spalato,—the fortress of Clissa, 
; € possession of which has been probably more 
tequently and fiercely contested than that of 
any other fortress in the world.—Zara, Lissa, 
and many other places have associations both 
m ancient and modern history which must ever 
render these localities full of interest to the 


traveller. Nor must we forget Ragusa, and | a road, enables a man on foot with difficulty to pass 
the rich argosies which, deriving their name | from the crest of one ascent to another. And some 
from that city, were once known in every | idea of the rugged character of the country may 
European port. How altered is its condition | be formes from the impression of the people them- 
now.-— selves, who say that ‘when God was in the act of 
“So great is the decrease in the number of its distributing stones over the earth, the bag that held 
- ~ ‘ aa 0 st, 2 2 all fi N * ag 
inhabitants, that they do not exceed 6,831 in the ee a a 
whole commune ; and the quantity of shipping that PERE re” aye rag sey ye naa er 
once visited its port is diminished in a similar ratio, | § @rdty superior to that of their sex im the 
The streets look deserted; grass grows between the | Worst Mohainmedan countries,— Par a 
stones; and the absence of that activity which indi-| “Though able,the men are seldom inclined to 
cates a flourishing trade sadly contrasts with the | carry any thing, or take any trouble they can trans- 
sawed signs of its ancient prosperity in the style of | ~ thee odenagea rsa ee arama 
its buildings. Bro; ¢ ave seen Wi 
But =e must pass over the Dalmatians with | steepest hills, under loads which men seldom carry 
. > . “ is i. =e ° ‘. 
this slight notice, to come to the Montenegrins, | pol cigred yo corny uk Ge teas ee Sesiantiy 
oe —_ oe a — possess is soon “Tost by the hard and coarse com- 
ed ned — ae - an. “i almost . wah - « | plexions they acquire; their youth being generally 
lose Mountain ane border races which main~ | exhausted by laborious and unfeminine occupations. 


tain that a foray into the lowlands is a legiti- | The sheaves of Indian corn, the bundles of wood, 


mate means of obtaining a livelihood. ‘They | and everything required for the house or the granary 
reason like Roderick Dhu.— are carried by women; and the men are supposed 
Ask we the savage hills we tread to be too much interested about the nobler pursuits 

For fattened steer or household bread,— | of war or pillage to have time to attend to meaner 

po! ety Aepainarse bepes = sil | labours. As soon as the tillage of the lands is per- 

‘To you as to your sires of yore | formed, they think that they have done all the duties 
Belong the target and claymore ; | incumbent upon men; the inferior drudgery is the 

Tour ond aos tain passe oy WE os province of the women; and the Montenegrin toils 

only when his inclination demands the effort. The 

Many anecdotes are related of the bravery | men, therefore, (as is often the case in that state of 
society,) whenever active and exciting pursuits are 


of the Montenegrin men and women. We 
| wanting, instead of returning to participate in or 


think the following the most characteristic.— | 
“ Four Montenegrins and their sister, aged twenty- | lighten the toils necessity had imposed on the women, 
are contented to smoke the pipe of idleness, or in- 


one, going on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. | 
Basilio, were waylaid by seven Turks in a rocky | dulge in desultory talk; imagining that they main- 
defile, so narrow that they could only thread it one | tain the dignity of their sex by reducing women to 
by one; and hardly had they entered, between the | the condition of slaves. The Montenegrin woman 
precipices that bordered it on either side, when an | not only kisses the hand of her husband, as in the 
unexpected discharge of fire-arms killed one brother, | East, but also of strangers; and a traveller, as he 
and desperately wounded another. To retrace their | passes through the country, is surprised to receive 
steps was impossible, without meeting certain and | this strar ge token of welcome, at the house where he 
shameful death, since to turn their backs would | lodges, and even on the road. It must however 
give their enemy the opportunity of destroying them | be remembered, that he is thus honoured as the 
at pleasure. The two who were unhurt therefore | guest, whose visit is sanctioned by the Vladika, and 
advanced, and returned the fire, killing two Turks, | his hospitable reception depends on his being accom- 
while the wounded one supporting himself against | panied by some attendant from the capital.” 
a rock, fired also, and mortally injured two others,|_ The sovereign of Montenegro is called the 
but was killed himself in the act. His sister, taking | VJadika, and unites in his person several strange 
his gun, loaded and fired again simultaneously with | 4nd what we should deem inconsistent func- 
her two brothers, but at the same instant one of them 
dropped down dead. The two surviving Turks then | 
rushed fariously at the only remaining Montenegrin, | and civil governor, the Vladika is commander-in- 
ye nat. ee ee Pa «  : 4 — | chief of the army, and he is the only remaining in- 
ng 0 Iw 7 ond hed ail’ the ‘in _ ae — | stance of the military bishops, who played so dis- 
© hapless sister, who be e aie 4 es a tinguished a part in the wars of the middle ages. 
constant fire, stood for an invent levees — when Nor is he inferior to those of former days, in courage, 
suddenly assuming an air of terror and supplication, | or warlike prowess; and no man in the country can 
- —- ie mosey, bat the — ee * point a cannon or a rifle with more precision than 
nd wae = oe ipee ruta an e | the Vladika; for which he is principally indebted 
par yheer gene ache y-shie ip ig tegaas rp sy \ to his early education ; having intended to follow 
and only promised her life at the price of her honour. | +1, military profession, until circumstances required 


oe “ yy spnmeagh _ ” _ him to enter the church, and become the Prince- 
villains proposal, Sut no sooner ae sie see i'm | Bishop of his country. He has the privilege of 


thrown off his guard, than she buried in his body the enlaiates tales, Sesh tame Gite Gen Geb 
knife che carsied of her girdle. Although mortally | 1 Lice 4 holy orders; al = a batch is ordained, 
wemmiaes, ie Tot endeavoured to make the most | 1, recently of fifty individuals, the fees give a little 
of his failing strength, and plucking the dagger from | | aa:tion to the revenue of the state. * ® The title 
his side, staggered towards the courageous girl; who, of Vladika signifies ‘ Prince,’ or ‘ Ruler’ and the 
driven to despaiz, threw herself on her relentless foo, office is hereditary in the house of Petrovich; but 
and with superhuman energy, hurled him down the as every Vladika is consecrated bishop, and cannot 
neighbouring precipice, at the very moment when marry, the succession always falls to a nephew, or 
some shepherds, attracted by the continued firing, some other of the family. This fact of the episcopal 
niet pt ee he Se oa -» | office being hereditary is singular, considering the 
The aspect of the country is singularly wild doctrines of Christians in regard to Apostolic suc- 
and savage.— : cession; though it is true that each member of the 
“The general aspect of Montenegro is that of a | family who succeeds to the office is duly ordained, 
succession of elevated ridges, diversified here and according to the rites of the Greek Church.” 
there by a lofty mountain peak, and, in some parts,} Another race of mountaineers, but who have 
looking like a sea of immense waves turned into | .,0ad widely through the plains of Dalmatia, 
stone. Trees and bushes grow amidst the crags;| +12 Morlacchi, possess many singular custome. 
anh, & Ge rugged apr varnad of Cove, Ge Seeuses in They appear to have been a Slavonic tribe ex- 
ie cae ane Tne Gees HES Ge We ees pelled _ a Bosnia by the Turks about the 
ee a ee middle of the fourteenth century. Among their 


are ail limestone, as in Dalmatia; but in no part of ol . 
that country do they appear to be tossed about as | superstitions the following appear most remark- 
able.— 


in Montenegro; where a circuitous track, barely : y 
indicated by some large loose stones, calling itself} ‘A Morlacco believes that if he murders any one 


tions.— 
“ Besides his offices of high priest, judge, legislator, 
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he will be haunted by his shade, unless he carries 
about him a piece of the murdered man’s dress. The 
part preferred for this purpose is taken from the 
sash; and, having once put it on his breast, beneath 
his clothes, he never goes without it. He has also 
a belief that the blood of the dead body will boil 
up, whenever he goes near it; and so strong is this 
fear, that if obliged to approach it, or when, in order 
to lull suspicion, he is induced to do so voluntarily, 
he will never look directly at it; and these two 
superstitious notions, as may be supposed, have fre- 
quently been taken advantage of, for the detection 
of crime. The strong objection of the Morlacchi to 
take an oath has, in some instances, been construed 
into a proof of guilt; but this arises from mere preju- 
dice; and the innocent man is quite as averse to it as 
the most culpable, even though he might thereby 
establish his innocence, and it is only by degrees that 
the Austrians can succeed, in overcoming this, and 
other strange scruples. They also believe that, when 
a man dies, especially one who has led a bad life, he 
comes out of the tomb, about forty days after his 
death, and haunts his neighbours, as a Vus:ézlak, or 
vampire, and sucks the blood of their children. The 
moment notice is given of his having appeared to 
any one, application is made to a priest who proceeds 
forthwith to the tomb, and having pricked the body 
with pins or sharp thorns, thus prevents his future 
wanderings upon earth, and disarranges the domestic 
economy of the vampire, which consists of a body 
full of blood. When, as is sometimes the case, in 
these more enlightened days a priest cannot be in- 
duced to perform the ceremony, the people do it 
themselves, and those who have the misfortune of 
living in bad company frequently take the precau- 
tion to prick the bodies of their friends, at the time 
of the burial, to prevent accidents.” 


The privilege of becoming witches according 
to the Morlacchian theory is reserved exclusively 
for married ladies.— 

“The Vistize, or Viéstizze (witches), are married 
women, who have led a bad life, and who have made 
a compact with the devil. Even while living their 
spirits leave their bodies, and flying about by night, 
as sparks of fire, inflict great injuries on those they 

islik They unite together in numbers and hold a 


~ 


ultation beneath some large walnut tree, respect- 


con 
ing the calamity they shall bring upon them. Ifa 
husband suspects his wife to be one of this com- 
munity, he waits till she is asleep in bed, and then 
turns her head where her feet were, so that the spirit 
on its return, being unable to re-enter the body, is 
obliged to request him to place it in its original posi- 
tion. The discovery, however, is far from agreeable 
as he lives in constant fear that she will do him some 
injury, but I could not discover that this notion had 
the effect of improving the treatment of women by 
their husbands.” 

It is probably in order to obtain the coveted 
witch privilege that unmarried girls are sup- 
posed to have recourse to a mode of courtship 
for which we can find no parallel in the super- 
stitions of any other country.— 

“ Morra is really a nightmare, but is rather more 
serious in its consequences in Dalmatia than in 
other countries. It is supposed to be caused by a 
girl who, as a spirit, goes to seek the man she loves 
contrary to his wishes, he being at the time in love 
with some other person. She therefore torments 
him and seeks by these means to force him to re- 
nounce his favourite, and marry her. In order to 
ascertain whether she really visits him as a morra, or 
if it is merely a dream, he places a handkerchief 
before his door, on going to bed, folded in the shape 
of a cross; and if he finds next morning that it has 
been unfulded he feels persuaded she has been to 
visit him, and that, seeing the cross, she had abstained 
from molesting him, being satisfied in disturbing the 
charm. The consequence is that she comes no more, 
but still his apprehension is not over; he dreads lest 


1 


| 





into a piece of cloth is worn at the back of the neck, 
much in the same way as charms in the East. The 
priests make a great profit by writing these valuable 
documents, and others are composed for the cure of 
diseases, and various purposes, as with the Moslems.” 

The custom of Pobratimi, or ‘ sworn- 
brothers’’—that is, friends who cement their 
amity by some religious obligation,—is general 
among the Slavonic races, but is nowhere 
maintained so strongly as in Dalmatia. These 
friendships are not only lasting but are thought 
to impose the most solemn obligations.— 


“Indeed, they are far more than a mere moral 
obligation, they are a solemn religious act, and the 
performance of the prescribed rites binds the two 
friends together, whether men or women, for their 
whole life, whatever may be their fate or the differ- 
ence of their career. On an appointed day, the two 
friends clad in scarlet repair to the church accom- 
panied by a long retinue of relations and friends 
where, kneeling at the altar, they attend mass, each 
holding in his hand a lighted taper (large or small 
according to his means), after which ceremony the 
priest blesses them, and they, swearing immutable 
brotherhood, promise to assist each other even till 
death. On leaving the church, they are received 
with songs, improvised for the occasion, and the salu- 
tations of the assembled friends who, discharging 
guns and pistols, accompany them to the house of 
the one who happens to live nearest the spot, 
where, a grand feast being prepared, they are re- 
ceived by the family, and placed in the post of 
honour, the others (with the exception of the women) 
sitting round in a circle; and when dinner is served 
up, all the guests drink to the health of the two 
‘sworn brothers,’ after which they amuse themselves 
with the Kollo dance, and other festivities. At sun- 
set, they separate with many affectionate embraces; 
and the one who goes away calls on the name of his 
friend, and fires a pistol which is returned by the 
other, and so on until the whole party is out of 
sight. It is usual for the ‘sworn brothers’ to have 
everything in common; they are bound to fight for 
each other, and if one falls the survivor must avenge 
his death, but though adopted by many of the Sla- 
vonians no class among them seem to have cherished 
the custom more than the Haiduk robbers; who, 
united strongly by common dangers, seem to have 
formed these brotherly alliances, without regard to 
their creed or nation, and George Tzerni, the father 
of the present prince of Servia and Pasvan Oglou, 
who both engaged in the profession of Haiduks, were 
bound together by the ties of Pobratimi.” 

Although the Venetians are generally accused 
of having treated their provincial dependencies 
with great tyranny and cruelty, the attachment 
shown to their rule by the Dalmatians proves 
either that the charge is groundless or that their 
case was exceptional. In the wars against the 
Turks, the Dalmatians fought for Venice with 
great and unwearied heroism.— 

“The fidelity of the Morlacchi and of the other 
Dalmatians, was often tested on those occasions, and 
two centuries and a half later, the fall of the Vene- 
tian Republic gave a still stronger proof of that 
boundless devotion to the cause they served which 
is characteristic of the Slavonians. For, not only 
were the Slavonian troops, then at Venice, ready to 
resist the French to the last drop of their blood, but 
the announcement that they were to deliver up the 
standard of St. Mark into the hands of foreigners 
was received by them with demonstrations of the 
most profound grief, they embraced it with tears, 
and the order for their departure from Venice to 
Dalmatia seemed to deprive them of the greatest 
honour they coveted, that of fighting for the cause 
they had sworn to defend. Nor did their attach- 
ment cease the moment they were released from 
their allegiance, and Carrara mentions a priest of 


she should become the wife of another man, and | his acquaintance who preserved with a religious 


then turning Viéstizza, should do him some great |r 


injury (for it is only married women who have the 


espect one of those standards which he displayed 
every year on the festival of St. Mark, when he 


power of assuming that character), and his only | always invited some friends to a banquet, and ‘ bath- 
chance of safety is to apply to a priest for an amulet | ing the lips of the lion with Cyprus wine,’ called 


to protect him. 
with the name of God written within and a cross on 


This consists of a piece of paper | 
| Venice, which even her downfall was not able to 


| 


forth those enthusiastic feelings of attachment to 


the outside, which being folded up flat aud sewed | efface.” 


CDec. 30 
SE ———————_==_=-_——_._ 
| Among the Dalmatian races of past times 
the Uscoes obtained a sanguinary celebrity for 
| their deeds of piracy and cruelty. Sir Gardner 
| Wilkinson has given a very interesting résumé 
| of their history in his Appendix,—and also a 
| brief view of the state of ancient Illyricum in 
|the Roman age. We have directed attention 
| more to the manners and customs of the Slavonic 
| races in Dalmatia than to the history or the 
| topography of the country,—which it is the prin- 
cipal object of these volumes to illustrate; but 
those who are interested in the subject will 
doubtless consult the original work,—which 
like all that Sir Gardner Wilkinson has produced, 
is replete with sound knowledge well digested 
and skilfully arranged. 





The Fountain of Arethusa. By Robert Eyres 
Landor. Longman & Co. 


Wuen we had occas.on two years ago [No, 984] 
to speak of ‘The Fawn of Sertorius,’ by this 
author, we expressed a wish that he would take 
up a more manageable subject and one of more 
human interest. Good advice is given, it ma 
be presumed, for the giver’s own satisfaction: 
for if its value depended on success it would 
be but an unprofitable speculation. Counsel is 
like-self-love; everybody respects his own and 
despises that of his neighbour. Mr. Landor 
has not adopted ours. He has indulged himself 
after his own fashion: — and we once more 
meet him on classical ground. Writers who 
have once been taken by a classical mania rarely 
recover from it. There is a certain attraction 
in such subjects not to be gainsaid. There is a 
refined excitement in the chase after doubtful 
facts,—a fascination in the learning and research 
needed to certify them. A charm resides in the 
dreamy, fluctuating light through which all 
objects in that region are discerned : history 
and tradition mingling together so that men 
seem to us as gods and gods as men,—as the 
stars in the firmament, all look to be rounded 
into the smooth concave, and none nearer to 
us nor further from us than another. The 
scantiness of the data confers a pleasurable self- 
complacency. There is a sense of superiority 
in working apart where none intrude save the 
rare select of like habits and sympathies—and 
even the result of the labour appeals to no uni- 
versal suffrage, but only to the esoteric few pre- 
pared to understand. Such writers have as 
their special possession those times from which 
the glare of life has passed away—whieh have 
been purified by Death and Time from the alloy 
of common things needed to keep the Present 
in due cohesion. The great outlines only are 
dimly to be discerned,—the masses of light and 
shade. Events themselves have been left so far 
behind that they seem to have become once 
more a portion of eternity, or are mysterious to 
us as the yet undeveloped events of the Future. 
Any glimpse that can be snatched through the 
fast thickening light is like a revelation from 
another world: whilst the conviction of the 
reality and truth of the facts so disclosed gives 
the p Beare of human interest by which alone 
the far-off is brought near. 

The power to believe in the actual occurrence 
of events is the charm by which we are enabled 
to sympathize with the remote times of classical 
history. When we come to classical fiction the 
case is altered. Here we get only the “shadow of 
a shade”—which has not even the attraction of 
being a “grand peut-étre.” A mere fable to 
begin with, and cast into forms and conditions 
long since faded away, the men and women who 
pass over its scenes have not even the vividness 
of a magic lantern. ‘“ They raise their limbs 
like lifeless tools,",—and are almost without ex- 
ception wearisome exceedingly. Some figure 0 
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their habits as they lived may be preserved— | 


gme details of their dress, furniture, and 
habitations ; but these are put together after the 
fashion in which the naturalist constructs the 
skeleton of some extinct order of animal from 
scattered bones. He makes an object for a 
museum,—but cannot renew for us the face of 
the earth as it looked when the ichthyosaurus 
and mammoth rejoiced in its possession. When 
we must have fiction, then, let us have fiction 
that touches our human interest of the present 
day! 

In the work before us Mr. Landor has 
endeavoured to mingle classical fiction with 
details of modern life and feeling—the most 
rosaic details with supernatural adventures. 
The effect is incongruous and unpleasant. Since 
the days of Mrs. Veale’s ghost never were super- 
or experiences g'ven with more statistic 
matter-of-fact homeliness of detail than here. 
There are passages of force and beauty; but 
neither author nor reader is ever carried out of 
himself. Though the adventures are laid in 
strange places and the company is somewhat 
starting, the reader’s heart never palpitates 
yithin him. He feels a sober certainty that his 
author is as sure-footed as a mule, and will lead 
him into no final mischief. 

The book begins with a possible and 
naturally-coloured account of the birth, parent- 

e, and education of the hero—or, at least, 
thet personage—in the history,—Antony Lug- 
wardine by name. The son of a country gen- 
tleman, educated at a German school, sent to 
learn commerce with an uncle, a wealthy Turkey 
merchant at Constantinople, who fails to make 
Antony his heir :—the latter returns, neverthe- 
less, to England with a handsome competency, 
where he finds that his mother has given him a 
stepfather and fourteen or fifteen brothers and 
sisters besides. He settles down as a country 
gentleman,—is created a justice of the peace,— 


makes plantations, smokes, reads—and alto- 
gether lives in the odour of respectability. In 
asmall grotto at the end of his garden—which 
is near Castleton, in Derbyshire—he finds the 
commencement of a fine vein of metal; about 
which he asks the counsel of the neighbouring 
barmaster—a worthy Quaker, well to do in the 


world, called Bartholomew Horncastle. The 
latter thinks so well of the prospect that he 
offers to share with Antony in the speculation. 
They determine to explore the cavern,—follow- 
ing the stream which winds through it wherever 
it will take them. One fine morning, accord- 
ingly, they load their boat with good store of 
victuals and candles, and prepare to start down 
the current; when the roof of the cavern falls 
in behind them, and they are blocked up beyond 
the force of human mechanics to deliver them. 
They are not hurt, however; and in self-defence 
they take to the water—hoping to find some 
outlet by that means. As neither boat nor pro- 


visions have received any damage, they are in | 


no immediate danger. ‘The stream has a sharp 
descent: so that instead of tending to the light 
of day they find that they are making gradual 
progress towards the bowels of the earth. Their 
course leads through wondrous places—amid 
veins of silver, rocks of precious stones, and 
still more precious minerals. They, being 
leaned geologists and more ac ease than could 
have been expected under the circumstances, 
strike off specimens with their hammers en pas- 
sant—and eat their meals with good appetite at 
due intervals. The boat descends more and 
more rapidly—days upon days elapse—their 
lights and provisions are exhausted—and they 
begin to prepare for death like Christian men: 
when, suddenly, they are caught in an eddy— 
Whirled round and round—shot up through the 
ar to a marvellous height — and falling by 


natural gravitation, they are deposited sound 
in life and limb, though half drowned, on a 
soft bank of fragant moss in full daylight; the 
“Fountain of Arethusa,” which had been the 
means of their deliverance, sparkling beside 
them !—We cannot but rejoice in the safety of 
two such worthy men: but those who have read 
‘The Adventures of Peter Wilkins’ will take all 
this very placidly. However, the following is a 
description of the place where they find them- 
selves.— 

“The flowers had many hues besides their own 
which I had not seen even in precious stones; the 
leaves were more delicately shaped and variously 
coloured than flowers are elsewhere : the mossy herbage 
assumed tints as rich and capricious as those on a 
peacock’s neck: the water was suffused with lights, 
crimson, purple, green, violet, changing like mother- | 
of-pearl, My scrupulous friend might have esti- 
mated the sun’s disc by still greater dimensions. It 
was rayless, and did, indeed, appear as if tempered 
and magnified by the interposition of a rainbow. * * 
There were on all sides of us glades and recesses, 
mossy knolls, and rocky eminences. Proposing to | 
look about us, we walked up hill through no difficult | 
obstructions, for the tufts and thickets, however 
numerous, were seldom large, and everywhere else | 
the trees were either clustered together in masses | 
without underwood or dispersed in open groves. Still 
it was impossible to see fur, fur there were loftier ele- 
vations yet before us,—larger or closer trees in every 
direction. Greatly as the foliage differed in shape, 
luxuriance, and variety from any I had seen else- | 
where, its colours the most engaged and the longest 
delighted us. The richest of our autumnal trees 
bear not only no comparison, but no resemblance to 
such translucent purples, crimsons, yellows, greens.” 

When we add that every branch of every one 
of these trees bore fruit so wonderful and deli- 
cious, and in such variety, that they answered all 
the purposes of food sufficiently to pacify the most 
omnivorous appetite,—that some were furnished 
with “long, plum-shaped, bladder-like vessels 
large as the largest orange, with transparent skins, 
containing nothing else than the purest juice— 
unfermented wine—but varying with the fruit’s 
ripeness, lighter or richer as you pleased,” our 
readers will perceive that the heroes of this 
adventure had alighted in a pleasant pasture. 

One thing perplexed them :—they beheld no- 
thing that had life.— 

“ Still there was the same silence. Oh, for a par- 
rot’s scream or a monkey's gibbe:! I should have 
been pleased if I could have seen a wasp, a toad, a 











snake, oreven a mosquito. Distrusting the paradise 
in which we were, I sometimes looked round me with 





| forms, preternatural shadows—neither Death nor his 


| victims, but another and a yet more unintelligible | 


| vision of resuscitated life.” 
| 
scended into the “ Elysian fields,’’—‘ Hades,”’ 
—‘ Hell,”—the receptacle of the ancient world 
for departed spirits! However, they continue 
their scientific discussions with a perfectly 
phlegmatic calmness ; and find this a highly na- 
tural termination to their subterranean voyage. 
| Pursuing their course, suddenly from the top of 
| a rock they discern a ‘ whole region of temples, 
| palaces, and, as they appeared, monumental 
structures equal to the Pyramids in magnitude 
and far superior in stateliness.”” All the ancient 
cities of Greece and Rome restored to their 
pristine glory could not have surpassed the 
architectural glories that met their eyes. Mr. 
Landor isa fine classical scholar, and his descrip- 
tions do credit to his reading. This city is crowded 
with inhabitants; people following their lawful 
occupations, and a crowd assembled in the forum 
—all, of course, in ancient classical costume. 
These are “ listening to a tall, slender, elderly, 
priest-like man dressed in long white robes bor- 
dered with purple,” who is haranguing them in 


| the shuddering expectation that I might see dreadful | 


In point of fact, our adventurers have de- | 





Latin. The orator is Cicero. The decorum of | 





the meeting is disturbed by the apparition of the | 


intruders,—and the whole multitude rush up the 
hill to where they stand.— 

“ We were surrounded by men not larger nor ap- 
parently stronger than ourselves, with countenances 
destitute of all other colour than such as we see on 
polished iron become dim, and eycs like torches 
faintly reflected from dark water. One of them 
laid his hand on mine, and then started back as if he 
had grasped a viper. Nor had I less reason to do 
the same; for though there was little of either weight 
or pressure, it occasioned a shock like that from the 
torpedo, and ieft the scorched impression of every 
finger durable upon the skin.” 

This army of spectres receive them with great 
wonder and much courtesy; and Lugwardine 
begins forthwith a conversation with Cicero and 
Atticus—politely quoting from their works, and 
paying them compliments on their great repu- 
tation. 

Cicero tells him :— 

“Those sixty or seventy years were given us to 
accumulate knowledge and meditation for more than 
as many thousands. That world was the school in 
which we passed our infancy; this is the dwelling- 
place of our eternal manhood. As our youth studied 
and profited then is it rewarded now.‘ He must yet 
be ignorant of the law by which retribution is regu- 
lated here,’ said Atticus,‘ What law 2 I demanded 
eagerly.‘ Memory ever occupied about the transac- 
tions of that life not yet ended by yourself, which 
can dismiss nothing from our knowledge and disguise 
nothing from our consciences.’” 

This is a fine idea—but not made so pro- 
minent as it might have been. However, the 
new guests are most hospitably treated, — 
shown all the wonders of the place,—and in- 
vited to attend a general congress of poets, 
orators, historians, painters, and philosophers, 
who meet at intervals and are deputed as the 
representatives of the intellect of all nations. 
The inhabitants of the place go on in the old 
occupations which they followed when alive : 
nothing new being superadded—only the old 
perfected. There are many conversations be- 
tween the guests and their hosts,—but not of a 
very exciting nature. The congress of distin- 
guished men (which proves to be a sort of essay 
and discussion society) is not remarkably inter- 
esting, considering who are the intevlocutors. 
Lugwardine instructs these “ spirits in prison” 
in our religion, laws, and government; and they 
are very hard of belief,—being scandalized at 
the manifold shortcomings and incongruities- 
between the precepts which we profess to be- 
lieve and our practices. Considering their pre- 
ternatural memories, it seems to us that human 
inconsistencies ought not to have seemed to 
them so wonderful. 

The good Quaker, Bartholomew Horncastle, 
who understands not one word of Latin or 
Greek, grows melancholy and uneasy. Deprived 
of his natural food and not taking kindly to the 
fruit diet to which he is compelled,—haunted, 
too, by the terror that in entering into partner- 


| ship with Lugwardine he has, in fact, made a 


compact with Satan,—he gradually pines away: 
and though an explanation and reconciliation 
takes place between the two, it cannot avert the 
end. Poor Bartholomew dies,—and is buried 
in a beautiful sarcophagus :—leaving his friend 
the only living thing in a realm of death. With 
this incident the book closes: and we are left in 
ignorance of the further fortunes of Lugwar- 
dine. How he escapes back to life again—or 
whether he escapes at all—or by what means 
this book comes to be written and published, we 
are not told. The curtain is dropped and the 
lights are extinguished over Bartholomew’s 
grave. 

The design of the work seems to be to bring 
the ancient and modern civilization face to face, 
and to give a picture of the world as it was in 
its ancient splendour and as it is in the present 
day, so that the mind may take in the whole 
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aspect and spirit of history ata glance. Mr. 
Landor is a man of learning and unquestionable 
powers, and gives honest labour to all the work 
to which he lays his hand. A sober, grave 
judgment presides over all,—yet the result is at 
once heavy and confused. His work lacks the 
one thing needful:—it is not touched and 
vivified by the live coal of genius. The style 
is pure, the language stately and well chosen, 
—a fine specimen of English; a certain loftiness 
of integrity pervades the whole; there is nothing 
trifling or flimsy about it;—a whole catalogue of 
good qualities may be predicated of the work : 
but a thousand small things heaped together do 
not make a great one,—and there is no disguising 
the fact that the book is heavy, and leaves but 
a vague impression on the mind. 








Doctor Birch and his Young Friends. By Mr. | 

M. A. Titmarsh. Chapman & Hall. 

Wuart Boys or Birch-es may think of this new | 
Christmas book of Mr. Thackeray’s we do not 
undertake to say. Those may wince under the 
painful truth of some of its pictures— mere 
sketches asthey are. Let usinstance ‘ Bedgown’s 
Son in Nightcap,’ the poor little barefooted | 
Nightingale warbling in the cold for the satisfac- 
tion of his bedded tyrant. These may not like to 
read of establishments out of which the Poor 
Relation is married, while the daughters of the 
seminary are left to flaunt and wither on the 
virgin stalk. To ourselves who neither go to 
nor keep school (save mystically), and thus have 
small personal interest in the matter, the book 
is not without its morals. We have for some 
time entertained a growing respect for Mr. 
Titmarsh as a head-master—and if this publica- 
tion be little more than a trifle, a master-hand 
as all the world knows can be shown in trifles. 
For the benefit of ‘‘ Parents and Guardians,” 
we will give Mr. Titmarsh’s picture of the 
educational staff.— 

“Jack Birch (Rev. J. Birch, of St. Neot’s Hall, 
Oxford,) is partner with his father the Doctor, and | 
takes some of the classes. About his Greek I can't | 
say much; but I will construe him in Latin any day. 
A more supercilious little prig, (giving himself airs, 
too, about his cousin, Miss Raby who lives with the 
Doctor,) a more empty pompous little coxcomb I 
never saw. His white neckcloth looked as if it 
choked him. He used to try and look over that 
starch upon me and Prince the assistant, as if we 
were a couple of footmen. He didn’t do much 
business in the school; but occupied his time in 
writing sanctified letters to the boys’ parents, and in 
composing dreary sermons to preach to them. The 
real master of the school is Prince ; an Oxford man 
too: shy, haughty, and learned; crammed with 
Greek and a quantity ofuseless learning; uncommonly 
kind to the small boys; pitiless with the fools and 
the braggarts: respected of all for his honesty, his 
learning, his bravery, (for he hit out once in a boat- 
row in a way which astonished the boys and the 
bargemen,) and for a latent power about him, which 
all saw and confessed somehow. Jack Birch could 
never look him in the face. Old Miss Z, dared not 
put off any of her airs upon him. Miss Rosa made 
him the lowest of curtsies. Miss Raby said she was 
afraid of him. Good old Prince! many a pleasant 
night we have smoked in the Doctor’s harness-room, 
whither we retired when our boys were gone to bed, 
and our cares and canes put by. After Jack Birch 
had taken his degree at Oxford—a process which he 
effected with great difficulty—this place, which used 
to be called ‘ Birch’s,’ ‘ Dr. Birch’s Academy,’ and 
what not, became suddenly ‘ Archbishop Wigsby’s 
College of Rodwell Regis.’ They took down the 
old blue board with the gold letters, which has been 
used to mend the pig-stye since. Birch had a large 
school-room run up in the Gothictaste, with statuettes, 
and a little belfry, and a bust of Archbishop Wi 
in the middle of the school. He put the six senior 
boys into caps and gowns, which had rather a good 
effect as the lads sauntered down the street of the 
town, but which certainly provoked the contempt 





| big voice. 


and hostility of the bargemen ; and so great was his 
rage for academic costumes and ordinances, that he 
would have put me myself into a lay gown, with red 
knots and fringes, but that I flatly resisted, and said 
that a writing-master had no business with such para- 
phernalia. By the way, I have forgotten to mention 
the Doctor himself. And what shall I say of him ? 
Well, he has a very crisp gown and bands, a solemn 
air, a tremendous loud voice, and a grand and solemn 
air with the boys’ parents, whom he receives in a 
study, covered round with the best bound books, 
which imposes upon many—upon the women 
especially—and makes them fancy that this is a 
Doctor indeed. But, Law bless you! He never 
reads the books ; or opens one of them, except that 
in which he keeps his bands—and a Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon, which looks like a book, but is in reality 
a cupboard, where he has his almond cakes and 
decanter of port wine. He gets up his classics with 
translations, or what the boys call cribs. They pass 
wicked tricks upon him when he hears the forms. 
The elder wags go to his study, and ask him to help 
them in hard bits of Herodotus or Thucydides: he 
says he will look over the passage, and flies for 
refuge to Mr. Prince, or to the crib. He keeps the 
flogging department in his own hands; finding that 
his son was too savage. He has awful brows and a 
But his roar frightens nobody.” 

And here is the ‘“‘ Maternal Care”’ of the col- 


| lege handsomely pourtrayed, as the reader will 


admit.— 

“*The Gentlemen, and especially the younger 
and more tender of the Pupils, will have the advan- 
tage of the constant superintendence and affectionate 
care of Miss Zoe Birch, sister of the Principal: whose 
dearest aim will be to supply (as far as may be) the 
absent maternal friend,’—Prospectus of Rodwell Regis 
School. This is all very fine in the Doctor's circulars, 
and Miss Zoe Birch—(a sweet birch blossom it is, 
fifty-five years old, during two score of which she 
has dosed herself with pills ; with a nose as red and 
a face as sour as a crab-apple)—may do mighty well 
in a prospectus. But I should like to know who 


| would take Miss Zoe for a mother, or would have 


her for one? The only persons in the house who 


| are not afraid of her are Miss Flora and I—no, I am 


afraid of her, though I do know the story about the 
French usher in 1830—but all the rest tremble before 
the woman, from the Doctor down to poor Francis 
the knife-boy, and whom she bullies into his miserable 
blacking-hole. The Doctor isa pompous and out- 
wardly severe man—but inwardly weak and easy: 
loving a joke and a glass of port wine. I get on 
with him, therefore, much better than Mr. Prince, 
who scorns him for an ass, and under whose keen 
eyes the worthy Doctor writhes like a convicted 
impostor; and many a sunshiny afternoon would he 
have said, ‘ Mr. T., Sir, shall we try another glass of 
that yellow sealed wine which you seem to like?’ 
(and which he likes even better than I do), had not 
the old harridan of a Zoe been down upon us, and 
insisted on turning me out with her miserable weak 
coffee. She a mother indeed! A sour milk gene- 
ration she would have nursed. She is always croak- 
ing, scolding, bullying—yowling at the housemaids, 
snarling at Miss Raby, bowwowing after the little 
boys, barking after the big ones. She knows how 
much every boy eats to an ounce; and her delight is 
to ply with fat the little ones who can’t bear it, and 
with raw meat those who hate underdone. It was she 
who caused the Doctor to be eaten out three times ; and 
nearly created a rebellion in the school because she 
insisted on his flogging Goliah Longman. The only 
time that woman is happy is when she comes in of a 
morning to the little boys’ dormitories with a cup of 
hot Epsom salts, and a sippet of bread. Boo!—the 
very notion makes me quiver. She stands over 
them. I saw her do it to young Byles only a few 
days since—and her presence makes the abomination 
doubly abominable. As for attending them in real 
illness do you suppose that she would watch a single 
night for any one of them? Notshe. When poor 
little Charley Davison (that child, alock of whose soft 
hair I have said how Miss Raby still keeps) lay ill 
of scarlet fever in the holidays—for the Colonel, the 
father of these boys, was in India—it was Anne 
Raby who tended the child, who watched him all 
through the fever, who never left him while it lasted, 
or until she had closed the little eyes that were 
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never to brighten or moisten more. Anny Watched 
and deplored him, but it was Miss Birch who 

the letter announcing his demise, and got deat 
chain and locket which the Colonel ordered ag 
memento of his gratitude. It was through a a 
with Miss Birch that Frank Davison ran away 4 
promise you that after he joined his regiment j 
India, the Ahmednuggar Irregulars, which his 
gallant father commands, there came over no more 
annual shawls and presents to Doctor and Miss 
Birch, and that if she fancied the Colonel was comin, 
home to marry her (on account of her tenderness to 
his motherless children, which he was always writin 
about), that notion was very soon given up. But ion 
affairs are of early date, seven years back, and I only 
heard of them in a very confused manner from Mia 
Raby, who was a girl, and had just come to Rodwell 
Regis. She is always very much moved when she 
speaks about those boys, which is but seldom, | 
take it the death of the little one still grieves her 
tender heart. Yes, it is Miss Birch, who has turned 
away seventeen ushers and second masters in eleven 
years, and half as many French masters; inconsolable 
I suppose, since the departure of her favourite, 
M. Grinche, with her gold watch, &c.; but this . 
only surmise—and what I gather from the taunts of 
Miss Rosa when she and her aunt have a tiff at tea, 
But besides this, I have another way of keeping her 
in order. Whenever she is particularly odious or 
insolent to Miss Raby, I have but to introduce rasp- 
berry jam into the conversation, and the woman 
holds her tongue. She will understand me. I need 
not say more. Nore, 12th December.—I may speak 
now. I have left the place and don’t mind. I gay 
then at once, and without caring twopence for the 
consequences, that I saw this woman, this mother of 
the boys, EATING JAM WITH A SPOON OUT oF Master 
WIGGINs’s TRUNK IN THE BOX-ROOM ; and of this I 
am ready to take an affidavit any day.” 

This must suffice as a savour of the quality of 
the volume.—Mr. Thackeray concludes it with 
an epilogue in verse—which scarcely rises to 
the point that would justify quotation.—There 
is a good deal of character in the drawings 
that illustrate this slight but shrewd Christmas 
book. 





Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 

Edited by Lord Braybrooke. Vol. IV. 

[Second Notice.] 

BEroreE we resume the extracts which we had 
marked from the hitherto suppressed matter in 
the fourth volume of this most entertaining of all 
Diaries, we must select a short passage in which 
the old and new matter are curiously contrasted. 
The entry in the old editions is printed in italics, 
the new matter in the ordinary type.— 

“10 Aug. 1667. To the New Exchange to the 
bookseller’s there, where I hear of several new books 
coming out—Mr. Spratt’s History of the Royal So- 
ciety, and Mrs, Phillips’s poems. [Sir John Denham's 
poems are going to be all printed together ; and among 
others some new things ; and among them he showed me 
a copy of verse sof his upon Sir John Minnes’s going 
heretofore to Bullogne to eat a pig. Cowley he tells 
me is dead ; who it seems was a mighty civil serious 
man; which I did not know before.] Several good 
plays are also likely to be abroad soon, as Mustapha 
and Henry the 5th.” 

As the entry stands in the old editions, Mr. 
Pepys receives his information from Sir John 
Denham. As Pepys actually records the con- 
versation, his authority is not Denham, but a 
bookseller in the New Exchange— probably 
Herringman. 

Sir William and Lady Penn, the father and 
mother of Pennsylvania Penn, were the near 
neighbours of Pepys in Seething Lane, near the 
Old Navy Office. Penn and his lady carried 
things very finely at times, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pepys were not a little jealous of their goings 
on.— 

“1 April 1667. Mrs. Turner come to my office, 
and did walk an hour with me in the garden, telling 
me odd stories how the parish talks of Sir W. Pen'’s 
family, how poorly they clothe their daughter 80 
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goon after marriage, and do say that Mr. Lowther 
igs married once before, and some such thing there 
s been, whatever the bottom of it is. But to 
think of the clatter they make with his coach, and 
his own fine cloathes, and yet how meanly they live 
githin doors, and nastily, and borrowing every thing 
of neighbours. : 

#12 April 1667. Coming home, saw my door and 
hatch open, left so by Luce, our cook-maid, which 
go vexed me, that I did give her a kick in our 
entry, and offered a blow at her, and were seen doing 
« by Sir W. Pen’s footboy, which did vex me to the 
heart, because I know he will be telling their family 


#9 April 1667. Some talk of Sir W. Pen’s being 
to buy Wansted House of Sir Robert Brookes, and 
[dare be hanged if ever he could mean to buy that 

house, that knows not how to furnish one that 
isnot the tenth part so big. 

«| May 1667. But that which I did see [in 
Hyde Park] and wonder at with reason was to find 
Pegg Pen in a new coach, with only her husband's 
pretty sister with her, both patched and very fine, 
ad in much the finest coach in the park, and I 
think that ever I did see one or other, for neatness 
and richness in gold, and everything that is noble. 
My Lady Castlemaine, the King, my Lord St. 
Alban’s, Mr. Jermyn, have not so neat a coach, that 
ever 1 saw. And, Lord! to have them have this, 
and nothing else that is correspondent, is to me one 
of the most ridiculous sights that ever I did see, 

her present dress was well enough; but to 
live in the condition they do at home, and be abroad 
inthis coach astonishes me. When we had spent 
half an hour in the Park, we went out again, weary 
of the dust ; and despairing of seeing my Lady New- 
castle; and to St. James’s. But we staying by the 


vay to drink, she got home a little before us; so we 
lost our labours and then home; where we find the 
two young ladies come home, and their patches off; 
Isuppose Sir W. Pen do not allow of them in his 


t. 

“§ June, 1667. With my father and wife to Sir 
W. Pen’s to dinner, which they invited us to out of 
their respect to my father as a stranger ; though I 
know them as false as the devil himself, and that it 
is only that they think it fit to oblige me; wherein 
Tam ahappy man, that all my fellow-officers are 
desirous of my friendship.” 

Yet Pepys enjoyed himself at Sir William’s 
table, and would return home merry at times,— 
asappears by the following entry under 27 April 
1668,— 

“To Sir W. Pen’s where I supped, and sat all the 
evening, and, being lighted homeward by Mrs. Mark- 
ham, I blew out the candle and kissed her.” 

Here is a talk about neighbours worthy of a 
place inany comedy. Mrs. Turner would have 
afforded a study for either a Congreve or a Sheri- 
dan, The Sir William Batten of the second 
extract was Pepys’s neighbour and brother officer 
inthe Old Navy Office. — 

_ “21 May 1667. Mrs. Turner and I sat up talk- 
ing alone of our neighbours. As to my Lord Broun- 
cker, she says how Mrs. Griffin, our housekeeper’s 
wife, hath it from his maid, that comes to her house 
often, that they are very poor, that the other day 
Mr. Williams was fain to send a jewel to pawn; 
that my Lord hath put the King to infinite charge 
since his coming thither, and hath had of Foley, the 
onmonger, 50/. worth of locks and keys for his 
ouse, having some of 4/. and 5/. a lock, such as is in 
the Duke's closet. * * Then we fell to talk of 
Sir W. Pen, his family and rise. She says that he 
Was a pityfull [fellow] when she first knew them ; 
that his lady was one of the sourest dirty women 
that ever she saw; that they took two chambers, 
one over another, for themselves and child on 
Tower Hill ; that for years together they eat more 
meals at her house than at their own; that she 
brought my lady who was then a dirty slattern, with 
her stockings about her heels, so that afterwards the 
People of the whole Hill did say that Mrs. Turner 

d made Mrs. Penn a gentlewoman. 

4 Oct. 1667. To see Sir W. Batten. He is 
asleep, and so I could not see him, but in an hour 

t, word is brought me that he is so ill that it is 

lieved he cannot live till to-morrow, which troubles 





me and my wife mightily, partly out of kindness, he 
being a good neighbour—and partly because of the 
money he owes me, upon our bargain of the late 
prize.” 

The father and father-in-law of Pepys are 
characteristically and touchingly introduced in 
the following entries.— 

“23 May 1667. Home, and with my father 
dined, and poor man! he hath put off his travelling 
clothes to-day, and is mighty spruce, and I love to 
see him cheerful. 

“21 June 1667. My wife shows me a letter from 
her father, who is going over sea, and this afternoon 
would take his leave of her. I sent him by her 
wg Jacobuses in gold, having real pity on him and 
rer. 

“5 Dec. 1667. This day not for want but for 
good husbandry, I sent my father, by his desire, six 
pair of my old shoes, which fit him and are good; 
yet, methought, it was a thing against my mind to 
have him wear my old things.” 

We have seen what Sir William Penn’s din- 
ners were like :—here is a dinner at home.— 

“8 April 1667. Home, and there found all things | 
in readiness for a good dinner. By and by come my | 
guests Dr. Clerke and his wife, and Mrs. Worshipp, 
and her daughter; and then Mr. Pierce and his wife | 
and son, and Betty; and then I sent for Mercer; so 
that we had with my wife and I, twelve at table, and 
very good and pleasant company, and a most neat 
and excellent but deardinner; but Lord! to see with 
what way they looked upon all my fine plate was | 
pleasant, for I made the best show I could, to let | 
them understand me and my condition to take down | 
the pride of Mrs. Clerke, who thinks herself very | 
great.” 





which pleased me mightily. And so to dancing 
again, and singing, with extraordinary great plea- 
sure, till about two in the morning, and then broke 
up, and Mrs, Pierce and her family, and Harris, 
and Knipp, by coach home as late as it was. And 
they gone, I took Mrs. Turner and Hollworthy 
home to my house, and there gave wine and sweet- 
meats; but I find Mrs. Hollworthy but a mean 
woman, I think, for understanding, only a little 
conceited, and proud, and talking, but nothing ex- 
traordinary in person, or discourse, or understand- 
ing. They being gone I paid the fiddlers 3/. among 
the four, and so away to bed.” 

Mr. Cooling, the hero of the following ex- 
tract, is quite a character in his way.— 

“30 July 1667. With Creed to Whitehall, in our 
way meeting with Mr. Cooling, my Lord Chamberlain’s 
secretary, on horseback, who stopped to speak with us, 
and he proved very drunk, and did talk, and would 
have talked all night with us, I not being able to break 
loose from him, he holding me soby the hand. But 
Lord! to see his present humour, how he swears 
at every word, and talks of the King and my Lady 
Castlemaine in the plainest words in the world. * * 
Thus he went on; and speaking then of my Lord 
Sandwich, whom he professed to love exceedingly, 
says Creed, ‘ I know not what but he is a man, me- 
thinks, that I could love for himself without other 
regards,’ He talked very lewdly, and then took 
notice of my kindness to him on ship-board seven 
years ago, when the King was coming over, and how 
much he was obliged to me, but says, pray look upon 
this acknowledgement of a kindness in me to bea 
miracle ; for, says he, ‘ it is against the law at Court 
for a man that borrows money of me, even to buy 
his place with, to own it the next Sunday; and then 
told us his horse was a bribe, and his boos a bribe, 


And here is a supper after the Theatre, with-| and told us he was made up of bribes, as an Oxford 


out a frown to disturb the harmony of the enter- | 


tainment.— 


| scholar is set out with other men’s goods when he 


goes out of town; and that he makes every sort of 


6 Jan. 1667/8. Up leaving my wife to get herself | tradesman to bribe him, and invited me home to his 


ready, and the maids to get a supper ready against | house, to taste of his bribe wine. 


night, for our company ; and to White Hall, and | 


there met Mr. Pierce, by whom I find, as I was 


I never heard 
so much vanity from a man in my life.” 
The following entry alludes to the part which 


afraid, from the folly af my wife, that he understood | Sir William Coventry is known to have played in 


that he and his wife was to dine at my house to-day, 
whereas it was to sup; and therefore I did go home 
to dinner, and there find Mr. Harris by the like 
mistake, come to dine with me. However we did 
get a pretty dinner ready for him ; and then he and 
I had to discourse of many things, and I do find 
him a very excellent person, such as in my whole 
[acquaintance] I do not know another better quali- 
fied for converse, whether in things of his own trade 
or other kind, a man of great understanding and 
observation, and very agreeable in the manner of 
his discourse, and civil as far as is possible. I was 
mightily pleased with his company, and, after dinner, 
did take coach with him, and my wife, and girl, to 
go to a play, to carry him thence to his own house. 
Away to the Duke of York’s house, in the pit, and 
so left my wife ; and to Mrs. Pierce, and took her, 
and her cousin Cosbet, Knipp, and little James, and 


brought them to the Duke’s house; and the house | 


being full, was forced to carry them to a box which 
did cost me 20s. besides oranges, which troubled me, 
though their company did please me. Thence after 
the play, stayed till Harris was undressed, there 


being acted ‘The Tempest,’ and so he withal, by | 


coach, home, where we find my house with good 
fires and candles ready, and our office the like, and 


the two Mercers, and Betty Turner, Pembleton, | 


and W. Batelier. 
went into the house and there fell to dancing, having 
extraordinary musick, two viollins, and a_ base 
viollin, and theorbo, four hands, the Duke of Buck- 


ingham’s musick, the best in town sent me by Gree- | 


ling, and there we set in to dancing. By and by to 
my house to a very good supper, and mighty merry, 
and good musick playing; and after supper, to 
dancing and singing till about twelve at night, and 
then we had a good sack posset for them, and an 
excellent cake, cost me near 20s., of our Jane’s 
making, which was cut into twenty pieces, there 
being by this time so many of our company, by the 
coming in of young Goodyer, and some others of 
our neighbours, young men that could dance, hear- 
ing of our dancing, and anon comes in Mrs. Turner, 
the mother, and brings with her Mrs. Hollworthy, 


And so with much pleasure we | 


| effecting the disgrace of Clarendon.— 

| “31 Aug. 1667. My Lord Brouncker tells me that 
| he hath of late discoursed about this business with 
| Sir W. Coventry, who he finds is the great man in 
| the doing this business of the Chancellor's, and that 
| he do persevere in it, though against the Duke of 
| York’s opinion, to which he says that the Duke of 
| York was once of the same mind, and if he had 
| thought fit since, for any reason, to alter his mind, 
| he hath not found any to alter his own, and so desires 
| to be excused, for it is for the King’s, and kingdom’s 
| good. And it seems that the Duke of York himself 
| was the first man that did speak to the King of this, 
| though he hath since altered his mind ; and W. Co- 
| ventry did tell the Duke of York that he was not fit 
| to serve a Prince that did not know how to retire, 
| and live a private life, and that he was ready for that, 
| if it be his and the King’s pleasure.” 

The wife of Gen. Monk was a known virago; 
| and the following entry strengthens the general 
| belief in the illegitimacy of the second and last 
Duke of Albemarle.— 

“17 Nov. 1667. Captain Cocke told me of one 
| odd passage by the Duke of Albemarle, speaking 
how hasty a man he is, and how for certain he would 
have killed Sir W. Coventry, had he met him ina 
| little time after his shewing his letter in the House. 

He told me that a certain lady, whom he knows, did 
tell him that, she being certainly informed, that some 
of the Duke of Albemarle’s family did say that the 
Ear! of Torrington was a bastard [she] did think her- 
self concerned to tell the Duke of Albemarle of it, and 
did first tell the Duchesse, and was going to tell the 
old man, when the Duchesse pulled her back by the 
sleeve and hindered her, swearing to her that if he 
should hear it, he would certainly kill the servant 
that should be found to have said it, and therefore 
prayed her to hold her peace.” 

We conclude with an entry relating to ‘ Joe 
Haines,’ the incomparable dancer of the King’s 
House.— ‘ 

“7 March 1668. Mercer, my wife, Deb, and I 
to the King’s playhouse, and there saw ‘ The Spanish 
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Gipsy,’ the second time of acting, and the first that 
I saw it. A very silly play, only great variety of 
dances, and those most excellently done, especially 
one part by one Hanes, only lately come thither 
from the Nursery,—an understanding fellow, but yet 
they say, hath spent 1,000/. a year before he come 
thither.” 

Another volume will complete the Diary :— 
but we almost fear this limit will curtail the 
correspondence. 

Small Tracts, published by the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences—[ Petits Traités, 
publiés, §c.] The Rights of Property—a 
Refutation of Communism and Socialism. By 
Adolphe Thiers.— Of Property according to 
the Civil Code. By M. Troplong. 

(Second Notice.] 

Tue only valuable parts of M. Thiers’s book 

are certain details which tend to throw light on 

the state of things in France. We have only 
room for the following sombre picture of pro- 
tected industry.— 

“If we examine great enterprises, such as mines, 
and if we reckon the good with the bad speculations, 
we shall see that the average profits are far below the 
most moderate investments. If I selected as an ex- 
ample the mines of Aveyron, Alais, Saint Etienne, 
Cruezot, and Anzin, the most celebrated of all, and, 
taking into account the capital sunk during the last 
fifty years, endeavoured to fix the average profits, I 
should not find a return of 4 per cent. for the capital 
employed. And these are the greatest, the soundest 
of all the establishments of this kind. If, from 
great enterprises, we descend to smaller ones, such 
as cotton-mills and foundries, how many are there 
among those who first established them that have 
made fortunes? Very few. These thirty years 


past I have carefully watched the progress of manu- 
factures in France, from duty as a public man, from 
taste as an observer; I know its condition very well, 
and I aftirm that failure is more common than suc- 
cess; that if a great number of moderate fortunes 
haye been made, there have been very few large 


ones; very few, indeed, that can with certainty bear 
up against a severe crisis, Capital is, therefore, 
devoted to frequent ruin in the little enterprises 
which an individual can direct, such as a cotton-mill 
or a foundry; and to a ruin very probable in the 
vast enterprises which require numerous and rich 
companies, such as mines, canals, or railways. 
Those which eventually prosper Co so only after 
having successively ruined two or three companies. 
Were I to name the principal establishments in 
France, I should on that point soon silence all con- 
tradiction.” 

Of the French edition, published for the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences it is 
right we should state that we have only the first 
Part before us. Our extracts have been taken 
from the English translation—which we do not 
undertake to guarantee. The manner in which 
it is executed does not bespeak our faith. 

The work-of M. Troplong has very little 
interest except an historical one. The author 
is a distinguished lawyer, and has treated his 
subject like an homme du métier. There is con- 
siderable ostentation of research and learning, 
—which we venture to think much out of place 
in a popular treatise : on the other hand, there 
is a lamentable defect of intelligible principles, 
and a good deal of what seems to us very feeble 
commonplace. Altogether, the essay, looked at 
with reference to its object, is, we think, a 
complete failure. There are two or three pages 
at the end worth notice for the important facts 
which they contain:—and from these we will 
extract.— 

I regret (says M. Troplong,) that a good statis- 
tical report does not give the number of families 
in France interested in property, and mutually 
assured by their common interest in maintaining its 
present organization. Assuming an approximative 
number I do not reckon at less than 30,000,000 the 
number of those who, by the possession of land and 
of moveable property, have to defend themszlves 





from the invasion of the anti-social doctrines which 
attack property, and with property the sacred institu- 
tion of family. Of these 30,000,000 of persons, it is 
estimated that 4,800,600 are heads of families, pro- 
prietors of lands and buildings. This, reckoning 
four persons to each hearth (household) gives near 
20,000,000 attached to the soil; without speaking of 
yearly servants, métayers, and farmers (tenants) who 
live by the actual existence of property, who have 
associated their labours and their fate to it, and whom 
a disturbance in its constitution would affect no less 
than the proprietors themselves. 

Now, who are these proprietors? Do we imagine 
them to be great tenants, men living in opulence and 
leisure on the produce of the Jand, or born to riches ? 
There are in all France only 8,000 heads of families 
who pay 1,000f. yearly taxes; there are only 15,000 
paying 500f. Below these, comes the following table 
from authentic documents :— 

67,000 heads of families paying 300f. 
110,000 2Q00f, 
220,000 125f. 
480,000 5ef. 

3,900,000 “in we 25f. and under. 
Whence it follows that the greater portion of the 
soil of France is in the hands of those who pay 
taxes to the amount of 200f. a-year and under. 
These are the envied rich, for whom certain economi- 
cal systems recommend ‘copious bleedings;’ as if 
the partition of property remained what it was 
before 1789. These fortunes, if we may give that 
name to such humble existences, have sprung from 
trade, manufactures, the liberal professions and 
agricultural labour. They are the peculium castrense 
of labour and saving. The great majority of these 
proprietors are parvenus. I use the word in its 
honourable sense. Stop, for example, in the small 
towns which are increasing. Who are the proprie- 
tors of the new buildings ? shop-keepers, inn-keepers, 
retired artisans. Look then at the great and busy 
cities—for example, Paris. “It is matter of noto- 
riety,” says M. Championiére, “that more than a 
quarter of the houses of Paris belong to men en- 
riched by retail trade (le petit commerce) or by the 
trowel, the file, and the plane.” To this quarter I 
add a large half acquired by merchants and _profes- 
sional men. If we were to ascend to the origin of 
all these possessions, we should be convinced that 
the principal part of them are the personal conquest 
of the actual proprietors, and that, for the others, 
the oldest title is that of the father, the artisan of 
his fortune.—Go next into the country. It is there 
that the democratic transformation of the tenure of 
property is the most striking. It is there that you 
will see the peasant root himself in the soil which 
he waters with the sweat of his brow. He takes 
from the hours of the day all that human strength 
can give to labour, and disputes with necessity all 
that man can deny himself without exhaustion. 
There are many departments in which farms (i. e. 
land rented) are disappearing, and the farmers 
becoming the purchasers. In these parts, no man 
who does not cultivate his own land can find tenants 
unless on terms so disadvantageous that property 
becomes a ruinous burthen. The proprietor then 
sells his land in detail, and the cultivators who 
would not have it on lease, crowd to buy it at high 
prices. Everybody is the gainer by this; the peasant 
who passes from the state of tenant to that of 
proprietor; the proprietor, who makes a large profit 
on his land; the land, which is cultivated with the 
ardour and affection which the feeling of property 
inspires. Morality is also a gainer; for these legions 
of proprietors who rise from the ranks of the people 
have more profound domestic attachments, a greater 
respect for law, a more constant practice of the 
domestic virtues. Soldiers of agriculture, they are 
also in time of need, the most intrepid soldiers of 
public order. 

We have quoted this passage entire; but we 
by no means interd to commit ourselves to M. 
Troplong’s unqualified admiration of the state 
of things it describes. Whatever be the moral 
advantages of a large peasant proprietary, it is 
clear that there is something exaggerated and 
morbid in this desire to possess on the worst 
terms rather than to hire on the best. It is one 
symptom of the deep-seated and wide-spread 
disease under which France is suffering—want 


” 
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of confidence. evolutions, and their Conse. 
quences, have so shaken, nay destroyed the 
trust of the people in institutions and in men 
that nothing short of actual possession seems to 
tranquillize them. If they cannot buy land 
they bury their savings till they can, The 
calling in of the pieces of 15 and 30 sous which 
took place four or five years ago, brought to 
light such an amount of buried coin as neither 
the Government nor even the local authorities 
however well informed, were the least prepared 
for; chiefly, as might be expected, in the poorest 
and backwardest departments. The confidence 
in other securities than land which was begin- 
ning to take root and grow among the people 
has now again received a mortal blow, and the 
babe of yesterday will not see the end of the 
effect of the plunder of the savings banks, com- 
mitted in the name of Fraternity. But however 
deplorable be the source out of which this 
acharnement after the possession of land arises 
(examples of which of the most curious kind 
have come under our own notice), the effect of 
that possession is, we have no doubt, favour- 
able to morality, and hence to the Prosperity 
and happiness of the people. It may be ve 
true—and we have no doubt, is—that the land 
is worse cultivated, the total amount of net 
produce less, the peasant harder worked and 
harder fed. He may even be penurious, grasp- 
ing, and litigious. But he is self-dependent, 
and therefore self-controuling. He sees accu- 
rately the extent of his resources, and he adapts 
his wants to them. He sees whom and what 
his field will maintain, and he takes care not 
to -burthen it with more. There is no fear of 
being out of work, on the one hand, no hope of 
parish relief, on the other; his field must suffice 
for him and his, in good days and evil days, and 
he must hold himself prepared for the latter. 
If his gains are small, he has no master to re- 
proach with low wages, no landlord with high 
rents. He must fight the elements single- 
handed, and look to his own industry, skill and 
prudence alone. He is the natural and impla- 
cable enemy of the possessor of nothing, whom 
he looks upon as ready to step into his place— 
so that he is, as M. Troplong says, “ the intrepid 
soldier of order.”’ 

We regret that M. Troplong has not been 
able to enjoy the contemplation of this picture 
without the usual condiment of an attack on 
England. These are not times in which it is 
necessary for nations to throw their respec- 
tive miseries in each other’s faces,—they are 
obvious enough; and if such comparisons and 
contrasts were expedient, this is not, perhaps 
the moment in which England would suffer the 
most by them.—The following facts relating to 
the circulation of capital by the sale of land 
are so remarkable that we must make room for 
them.— 

In the year 1846, the sum paid into the treasury 
for the rizht of alienation on sales and purchases 
was 108,587,819f. 57c. We may judge from this 
what was the total amount of the sales on which 
these duties were levied. The sum no doubt in- 
cludes sales of moveable property, but the greater 
part is for immoveable.—In 1841 there were 
1,059,441 contracts of sale of real property (im- 
meuhbles), and what is very remarkable, there were 
among them 701,021 contracts on sales to the 
amount of 600f. to 1,200f. We may venture to say 
without fear of contradiction, that these purchases 
were almost entirely made by cultivators who haé 
amassed a small capital by economy, and who put it 
out of danger by converting it into land. W =e 
conquest achieved in a single year by labour an 
frugality ! : 

M. Troplong asks naturally enough, “ If this 
state of property is not democratic, what is it 
then?” We ask, in our turn, how it comes to pass 
that this immense popularizing, or, as he says, 
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jemocratizing of property, has had no effect in 
rendering the possession of it tranquiland secure? 
fever was it attacked with such acharnement, 
never regarded with such bitter envy, never held 
in the midst of so many terrors and agitations. 
_The answer is, alas! that the patient resig- 
nation of the humbler classes to inevitable evils 
has been too grossly and cruelly abused; the 

eals to their reason have been too sophis- 
tical; those to their sense of religion too hypo- 
critical; the morality demanded of them too 
unlike that practised by those who had so little 
comparatively to lead them astray ; the whole 
unconscious tendencies of the rich and power- 
ful too selfish, even in their charities and their 
rojects of reform. We have dressed up truth 
for our own interest and convenience, till the 
poor abused people cannot recognize even her 
starry face. But here, at least, it is not too 
late. Reason, law, and religion have great 
sway in the heads and hearts of our country- 
men. If appealed to for their sakes and not for 
our own, they will still be found, what they have 
never failed to be when invoked in sincerity 
and truth, powerful to save, to guide and to 
elevate. 





Roland Cashel. By Charles Lever. Illustrated 

by Phiz. Nos. I. to VIII. Chapman & Hall. 
Ir vagaries of reviewing were permissible in 
mature periodicals, a rhyming character of the 
peculiar genius of Dr. Lever could be written 
after the fashion of Dr. Southey’s never-to-be- 
forgotten description of Lodore Waterfall. He 
is the Prince of ‘‘neck-or-nothing’’ novelists : 
and as such, hardly to be hit off in temperate 
rose. Weused to think that for intrepidity in 
clearing the hedges and ditches,—the boun- 
daries and gaps—of a story, there was no one 
like poor Captain Marryat; but, of the two, 
Dr. peal has the easier seat, and the more 
adroit bridle-hand. Little can those who have 
run through the eight numbers of ‘ Roland 
Cashel’ before us divine what manner of head- 
long leaps and frantic gallops they may be 
compelled to take, ere they come in “ at the 
death” of the plot, and (let us hope) the mar- 
riage of the Hero! 

n Number I. we are in a villa on a tributary 
of the Orinoco, among gamblers, pirates,—an 
old mysterious Columbian, with a bewitching 
daughter,—and a young scapegrace who is 
introduced to us at a moment when the crisis 
of his ruin is at fever heat, while his love 
touches freezing point. A tap of Dr. Lever's 
wand calls up the messenger of an Irish 
law agent, who announces to the youngest of 
Orlandos, to wit, Mr. Cashel, that he is heir to 
& property bringing in some 17,000/. a-year,— 
with Plutus knows how much ready money 
besides in the Bank. The scene changes to 
Dublin. Long live such great fortunes as the 
Novelists can conjure up! at the head of which 
figures the ‘ Monte Christo’ inheritance.—There 
isin the pictures which they display showing 
the gold without its trouble, enough to make 

@ very mouth of Contented Poverty, vowed 
to a penny a day, water. Mr. Jerrold may 
lesson the world as he pleases once a month ;— 
but the most sedate among us would like to 
spend a morning after the fashion of Roland 
Cashel. 

_ Of course one so dashing, so double gilt,—so 
mnocent moreover of the devices of dowagers 
andthe blarney of black-legs—is instantaneously 


marked out for a prey. Mothers and maidens | 


mnanceuvre—lords ay traps for him. There is 
a Lady Killgoff who, we fancy, is booked for 
the part of Lady Morgan’s Lady Knocklofty. 
Who, in short, need listen to the list of bees 
that swarm round such “a honycrocke”? And 
of course, too, there is, far down in T ipperary, 


reduced tenant, who is hardly able to bring 
himself to pray for favour from the young heir, 
reserved by good angels for the last punishment 
of all Roland Cashels. Added to these elements 
of the change to come recon¢Ming us to the 
want of the faéry cheque-book for which we 
were longing only a paragraph ago,—we per- 
ceive signs of a tornado on the horizon,—slight 
enough, yet sufficient to save Dr. Lever’s credit 
as a weather prophet. What these are we will 
not tell: but since it is long since our readers 
have had “a taste” of our dashing author, we 
will treat them to an episode, describing an 
interview between a projector and a royal per- 
sonage, which is worth having as a Christmas 
tale.— 


“*T’]l not weary you by telling you the story that 
thousands can repeat, of a service without patronage, 
no sooner afloat than paid off again, and no chance 
of employment, save in a ten-gun brig off the coast 
of Guinea, and I suppose you know what that is?’ 
Cashel nodded, and Sickleton went on. ‘ Well, I 
passed as lieutenant, and went through my yellow 
fever in the Niger very creditably. I was the only 
one of a ship’s company in the gun-room on the way 
back to England, after a two years’ cruise ; I suppose 
because life was less an object to me than the other 
fellows, who had mothers, and sisters,and so on. So 
it was, I brought the old Amphion safe into dock, 
and was paid off to wander about the world, with 
something under 40/. in my pocket, and a ‘good 
service letter’ from the Admiralty—a document that 
costs a man some trouble to gain, but that would 
| not get you a third class place in the rail to Croydon, 
when you have it. What was I to do?—TI had no 

interest for the Coast-Guard. I tried to become 
| keeper of a light-house, but failed. It was no use 
to try and be a clerk,—there were plenty of fellows, 
| better qualified than myself, walking the street sup- 
| perless. So I set myself a thinking if I couldn’t do 
something for ‘the service’ that might get me into 
notice, and make the ‘Lords’ take me up. There 
was one chap made‘his fortune by ‘round sterns’— 
though they were known in the Dutch Navy for 
, two centuries. There was another invented a life 
boat,—a third, a new floating buoy,—and so on. 
| Now I'm sure I passed many a sleepless night think- 
ing of something that might aid me; at one time it 
was a new mode of reefing top-sails in a gale,—at 
another it was a change in signalizing the distant ships 
of a squadron,—now an anchor for rocky bottoms,— 
now a contrivance for lowering quarter-boats in a 
heavy sea,—till at last, by dint of downright hard 
thought and perseverance, I did fall upon a lucky 
notion. I invented a new hand-pump, applicable 
for launches and gun-boats,—a thing greatly wanted, 
—very simple of contrivance, and easy to work. It 
was a blessed moment to be sure, when my mind, 
instead of wandering over every thing from the round 
top to the taf‘rail, at last settled down on this same 
pump! It was not mere labour and study this 
invention caused me. No! it swallowed up nearly 
every shilling of my little hoard. I was obliged to 
make a model, and what with lead and zinc, and 
sawder and leather, and caoutchoue, and copper, I 
was very soon left without ‘tin,’ but I had hope, and 
hope makes up for half rations! At last, my pump 
was perfect ; the next thing was to make it known. 
* * T had been living on some relations, nearly as 
poor as myself, when I one day received an order to 
‘wait at the Admiralty the next morning.’ I went, 
but without hope or interest. I couldn’t guess why 
I was sent for, but no touch of expectancy made me 
anxious forthe result. I waited from eleven till four 
in the ante-room; and at last, after some fifty had 
| had audiences, Lieutenant Sickleton was called. The 
time was I would have trembled at such an inter- 
view to the very marrow of my bones, Disappoint- 
ment, however, had nerved me, now, and I stood as 
much at ease and composed as I sit here. ‘ You 
are Mr. Sickleton,’ said the first Lord, who was a 
‘tartar..—* Yes, my Lord.’—‘ You invented a kind 
of pump—a hand pump, for launches and small craft, 
I think ?—*‘ Yes, my Lord.’—* You have a model 
of the invention, too?°—* Yes, my Lord.’—‘ Can 
you describe the principle of your discovery—is 








that sweet, modest, virtuous girl, belonging to the 
































































































there any thing, which, for its novelty, demands the 


peculiar attention of the Admiralty.‘ Yes—at 
Jeast, I think so, my Lord,’ said I, the last embers 
of hope beginning to flicker into a faint flame within. 
The whole is so simple that I can, with your per- 
mission, make it perfectly intelligible, even here. 
There is a small double-acting piston—’—‘ Confound 
the fellow! don’t let him bore us, now,’ said Ad- 
miral M in a whisper quite loud enough for me 
to overhear it. ‘If it amuse his Majesty, that’s 
enough. Tell him what's wanted and let him go.— 
‘Oh, very well,’ said the first Lord, who seemed 
terribly afraid of his colleague. ‘It is the King’s 
wish, Mr. Sickleton, that your invention should be 
tested under his Majesty's personal inspection, and 
you are therefore commanded to present yourself at 
Windsor on Monday next, with your model, at 
eleven o'clock. It is not very cumbrous, I suppose.” 
—‘No, my Lord. It only weighs four and a half 
hundred weight.’—‘ Pretty well for a model; but 
here is an order for a waggon. You'll present this 
at Woolwich.’ He bowed, and turned his back, and 
I retreated. Sharp to the hour of eleven I found 
myself at Windsor on the following Monday. It 
was past two, however, before his Majesty could see 
me. There were audiences and foreign ambassadors, 
papers to read, commissions to sign—in fact, when 
two o’clock came, the King had only got through a 
part of his day’s work, and then it was luncheon- 
time. This was over about three; and at last, his 
Majesty, with the first Lord, two Admirals, and an 
old Post Captain, who, by the way, had once put 
me in irons for not saluting his Majesty’s guard 
when coming up to the watch at midnight, appeared 
on the terrace. The place selected for the trial was 
a neat little parterre outside one of the small draw- 
ing-rooms. ‘There was a fountain supplied by two 
running streams, and this I was to experiment upon, 
with my new pump. It was nervous enough to stand 
there before such a presence; but the uppermost 
thought in my mind was about my invention, and I 
almost forgot the exalted rank of my audience. 
After due presentation to his Majesty, and a few 
common-place questions about where I had served, 
and how long, and so on, the King said, ‘Come now, 
Sir. Let us see the pump at work, for we hay’n’t 
much time to lose.’ I immediately adjusted the 
apparatus, and when all was ready, I looked about 
in some dismay, for I saw no one to assist the work- 
ing. There were present besides the King and 
the three naval officers, only two fellows in full 
dress liveries, a devilish sight more pompous-looking 
than the King or the first Lord. What was to be 
done. It was a dilemma I had never anticipated; 
and in my dire distress, I stepped back and whis- 
pered a word to old Admiral Beaufort, who was the 
kindest-looking of the party. ‘* What is he saying— 
what does he want? said the King, who partly over- 
heard the whisper. ‘ Mr. Sickleton remarks, your 
Majesty, that he will need assistance to exhibit his 
invention—that he requires some one to work the 
pump.’—‘ Then why didn’t he bring hands with 
him ?’ said the King, testily, ‘ 1 suppose the machine 
is not self-acting, and that he knew that before he 
came here.” I thought I'd have fainted at this 
rebuke from the lips of Royalty itself, and so I 
stammered out some miserable excuse about not 
knowing if I were empowered to have brought aid— 
my ignorance of Court etiquette—in fact, I blun- 
dered—and so far, that the King cut me short, by 
saying, ‘Take those people there, Sir, and don’t 
delay us;’ pointing to the two gentlemen in cocked 
hats, bags, and swords, that looked as if they could 
have danced on my grave with delight. In a flurry 
—compared to which a fever was composure—lI in- 
structed my two new assistants in the duty, and 
stationing myself with the hose to direct the opera- 
tion of the jet, I gave the word to begin. Well! 
instead of a great dash of water spurting out some 
fifty feet in height, and fizzing through the air like a 
rocket, there came a trickling, miserable dribble, 
that puddled at my very feet! I thought the sucker 
was clogged—the piston stopped—the valves im- 
peded—twenty things did I fancy—but the sober 
truth was, these gilded rascals wouldn’t do more than 
touch the crank with the tips of their fingers, and 
barely put sufficient force in the pressure to move 
the arm up and down. ‘ Work it harder, put more 
strength to it,’ I whispered, in mortal fear to be 
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overheard, but they never minded me in the least. 
Indeed, I almost think one fellow winked his eye 
ironically when I addressed him. ‘Eh—what!’ 
said the King, after ten minutes of an exhibition that 
were to me ten years at the galleys, ‘these pumps 
do next to nothing. They make noise enough, but 
don’t bring up any water at all.’ The First Lord 
shook his head in assent. Old Beauclerk made me 
a sign to give up the trial, and the Post Captain 
blurted out, in a half whisper, something about a | 
*blundering son of a dog's wife,’ that nearly drove 
me mad. ‘I say, Sickleton,’ said the King, ‘your 
invention is net worth the sawder it cost you. You 
couldn’t sprinkle the ‘Geraniums’ yonder in three 
weeks with it.’—‘It’s all the fault of these d d 
buffers, please your majesty,’ said I, driven clean 
out of my senses by failure and disgrace—and, to be 
sure, as hearty a roar of laughter followed as ever I 
listened to in my life—‘ if they'd only bear a hand 
and work the crank as I showed them’—As I spoke, 
I leaned over, and took hold of the crank myself, 
letting the hose rest on my shoulder. With two 
vigorous puils, I filled the pistons full, and, at the 
third, rush went the stream with the force of a con- 
greve—not, indeed, over the trees, as I expected, but 
full in the face of the First Lord: scarcely was his 
cry uttered, when a fourth dash laid him full upon 
his back, drenched from head to foot, and nearly 
senseless from the shock. The King screamed with 
laughing—the Admiral shouted—the old Post Cap- 
tain swore—and I, not knowing one word of all that 
was happening behind my back, worked away for 
the bare life, till the two footmen, at a signal from 
the Admiral, laid hold of me by main force, and 
dragged me away, the perspiration dripping from my 
forehead, and my uniform all in rags by the exertion. 
* Get away as fast as you can, Sir,’ whispered old B., 
and thank God if your day’s work only puts you at 
the end of the list. I followed the counsel—I don’t 


know how—I never could recollect one event from 
that moment—till I awoke the next morning at my 
aunt's cottage at Blackwall, and saw my coat in 
tatters, and the one epaulette hanging by a thread; 
then I remembered my blessed invention, and I think 
I showed good pluck by not going clean out of my 


mind.” 


We may possibly return to ‘ Roland Cashel’ 
when “ the charm ’s wound up.” 





ALMANACS FOR 1849. 

Punch’s Almanac has wit by the inch,—and is full 
as witty as could be expected; but it no more equals 
in quality the weekly issue than the flavour of the 
meat preserved for long voyages comes up to that 
of a smoking joint killed seven days ago. Still, for 
Christmas wit, almanac jollity, at a time when we 
laugh at our peril to do otherwise, it will pass wonder- 
fully well. For instance:— 

“Kitcuen Measure.—From a contemplated work, 
to be called ‘ Arithmetic for the Area.’ 

“Three old hats make—one geranium. 

“Two pairs of trowsers make—one goldfinch. 

“Three dress-coats make—one set of basins. 

“Six double waistcoats make—one single pink. 

“ Eight suppers make—one policeman’s respect. 

“Three months’ wages make—one policeman’s 
love. 

“Four pounds of candles make—one pound of 
kitchen-stuff. 

“Two Sundays at Chapel make—one new beau. 

“Three followers make—one cousin.” 

The points of the following will be almost too re- 
condite for ordinary readers. It represents Cam- 
bridge “ as it will be.” 

“ Hilary.—Now plunge into your problems. A 
dose of Political Economy before breakfast will brace 
system, and a good grind at Mill will warm you. At 
breakfast-tuble, let fossil bones of extinct species 
divide attention with broiled ditto of existing animals. 
Let use of globes supersede that of gloves. To bed 
on stiff dose of mixed Mathematics. 

“ Easter.—Now canter over domains of Modern 
History — taking care not to fall into erroneous 
theories. The May-fly suggests studies in Entomo- 
logy, and Paley and Paleontology may be carried 
on together. Conversaziones in fashion among the 


| Geyser, and vapours of Grotto del Cane analyzed in 
| insects of our island all impaled. 


| ceived to bosom of Alma Mater. 
| from playing at Chemistry. 
| fire in attempt to discover Perpetual Motion. 
| from public school betakes himself to Mathematics. 





young men this month, in which Tea, Toast, Theo- 
logy, Ethics, Pneumatics, Botany, Mineralogy, Civil | 


Laws, and Chemistry, are served up. The only 
feast-days feasts of Reason, and flow of Copus and 
Episcopus (or Bishop) stopped for flow of soul. 

“ZL. Vac.—Several Reading parties go out—to 
look for North Pole by light of magnetic dip. 
Several eggs boiled by enthusiastic students in Great 
Dog-days. British grasses greedily devoured, and 
“ Michaelmas.—Youthful devotee of Science re- 
Many accidents 
Cam and Isis set on 
Man 


Found to have escaped from private asylum.” 

With reference to the last sentence, remembering 
the adage that private vices are public benefits, we 
should say that private asylums are public school 
rationalizers. 

The class of almanacs in which space is left ruled 
for memoranda is greatly on the increase. Every 
possible effort is made to suit all tastes and wants. 
Underwood's Medical Appointment Book is for the 
doctor to enter his visits in; and, in addition to the 
usual space, has little vertical ruled columns for each | 
day. These we recommend to those people who 
are in the habit of ordering themselves remedies 
for imaginary maladies. A little round dot entered 
for each pill, and a straight stroke for a dose, would 
frighten them when they came to review their pro- 
ceedings at the year’s end.—Letts’s Diaries, as | 
usual, are of all possible sizes and forms. One of | 
them, the Indispensable Almanack, comes as near as 
possible to the most useful form for people who have 
not man} memoranda for each day: a large print 
almanac takes up one quarter of the two opposing 
pages which belong to a month, and all the rest is | 
blank. Part of this is headed for thermometer 
observations; but nobody is obliged to mind that: 
indeed only one month is so headed, “ lest,’’ says a 
judicious preface, “it should be convenient to appro- 
priate them to other purposes.” What a pity that 
the twelve months are not headed differently; twelve | 
suggestions as to the employment of this portion of 
the blank might have been given.—Rees’s Improved 
Diary is a small thing of the same kind, with blank | 
memoranda, and a great deal of information for its 
size. —Webster’s Royal Red Book is a Court guide, 
with almanac prefixed: and that it may be a red 
book (for an election candidate could as soon dis- | 
pense with his colour as a Court guide) not only is | 
the cover red, but the names of the streets are printed | 
in red.—The Post Magazine Almanac is full of | 
reference matter; but there is a point about it which 
we disapprove of entirely. In the index is “Insurance | 
Directory,” and looking down the list of offices we 
saw at one glance the Equitable Society omitted. At | 
first we were disposed to set this down as gross 
carelessness, but on examination we found that this 
so-called Insurance Directory is nothing but a list of 
the offices which insert their advertisements in the work. 
All such offices are indexed; the others only appear 
ina list: and the index would give an ordinary reader 
to understand that there are no offices except those 
which, it now appears, have patronized the Post 
Almanac. There is a “Trade Directory” on the 
same principle, but of course too small to deceive 
any one. We now remember to have seen several 
reference books in which advertisements are arranged 
and indexed as if they were information collected, 
and made as full as can be, for the sake of the reader. 
This is a practice which exposure will put a stop to. 

We may combine in one paragraph of mention 
the drt Union Almanac, full of artists’ matter,—the 
Patent Journal Almanac, with an edging of new con- 
trivances,—and Harwood'’s Diamond Almanac, which 
goes nicely into a pocket-book. And now we dismiss 
this subject,—unless we should see something more 
than commonly worthy of notice. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Books for Children.—The third part of Laneton 
Parsonage, edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, is 
in consistency with the former divisions pub- 
lished. The tale, now, we presume, is fii ished. We 
have, again and again, expressed our disapproval 
of the inquisitorially elaborate study of one another’s 
opinions, motives and actions which such fictions, 
if they produce any effect, are calculated to engender; 
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but Mr. Sewell writes fora particular congregration 
who differ from us in toto.—Christmas Eve; or the 
Story of little Anton: a Present for Children te 
the German, is a pretty, kindly-intentioned in. 
with a strong dash of old-fashioned sentiment not 
utterly displeasing to us—Of Home for the Holida $ 
we can only say that we gladly hand over uM. 
Kenny Meadows's pictures of the Terrible Children 
whose pastimes are here described to the ci-devant 
writing-master of Dr. Birch’s school. He can do 
them justice in a criticism, or a cut, as pleases him 
best. For us, they are too overpowering. 

Altham; a Tale of the Sea. By John 8. Cum. 
mins, Esq. 2 vols—Lieut. Cummins informs yg 
that ‘Altham’ was begun on shipboard, to beguile the 
ennui of a “ passage out” to America, and has been 
completed at “‘ various and remote periods.” Seig. 
consistent works of Art have so much difficulty jn 
finding a hearing just now that tales commenced } 
accident, interrupted by circumstance, and resumed 
when time hangs on hand have small chance of 
favour—unless it be a Scheherezade who breaks the 
thread. All the more justifiable is it that these hard 
truths should be stated to Lieut. Cummins, because 
the earlier portion of ‘ Altham” is, of its kind, good, 
He can narrate clearly and with spirit enough to 
engage the attention. ‘Altham’ is the story of the heir 
to a fine Irish property “ kept out of his own” by 
a usurping uncle, who uses for tool a rascally attor- 
ney. The boy is kidnapped by one of those not. 
utterly-abandoned pirates who figure so largely in 
the annals of illicit seafaring. Ingram’s sympathy 
proves to be Annesley’s salvation. So early in the 
second volume is the hero discovered sailing with 
every possible propitious gale towards Point Pros- 
perity, that the experienced will feel some difficulty 
in imagining what delays and episodes can be accu- 
mulated sufficient to fill the requisite number of 
pages. This probably arises from the piecemeal 
manner in which ‘ Altham’ was written. 

The Fortune-Teller’s Intrigue; or, Life in Ireland 
before the Union: a Tale of Agrarian Outrage. By 
Thomas R. J. Polson. 3 vols.—has been waiting 


| for some weeks for some sunshiny moment at which 


we should feel prosperous or hopeful enough to 
“tackle” to “another tale of Irish outrage.” But 
the year is at an end without our nerves having been 
strung up to the right point. Nor will author or 
reader suffer by the review deferred — since on 
at last turning to ‘The Fortune-Teller’s Intrigue’ 
the Atheneum is obliged to state that every combina- 
tion and character are so well known that they might 
have been evoked by a Colonel Pendennis at his 
London club-house writing-table—without his ever 
having set foot on the sod. Nor has Mr. Polson 
flavour, savour, or colour enough in his manner of 
nartation to reconcile us to a sixth-hand stew of 
“doleful fare” already consummately dressed by 
Banim, Griffin, Carleton, and many a cordon blew 
besides. 

Twilight Thoughts. By M.S. C.—A small volume 
of pleasing apologues; those connected with flowers 
being remarkably so. It is well calculated for an 
acceptable gift to children. 

Two Lectures on the Study of Political Philosophy. 
By Philip Kingsford, B.A.—Some weeks ago, when 
referring to the Preceptors’ College, we noticed the 
fact that a series of lectures on the leading branches 
of a scholastic education was announced to be 
delivered during the present season at the Institution 
in Bloomsbury. These ‘Two Lectures’ form a por 
tion of the series; and are wisely published by the 
Directors of the College for the use of their members 
and éléves in the country. Mr. Kingsford is one of 
the Examiners of the College in the departments of 
Modern History and Political Philosophy; and a 
slight experience having convinced him that most of 
the persons coming up for examination had 
history and its philosophy very imperfectly, he com- 
posed and delivered these lectures, with the two-fold 
view of indicating a method of study and of pointing 
to the best books which should be consulted on the 
subject. The brochure is therefore general in its 
nature; and though more particularly addressed to 
the members of the Preceptors’ College, and perhaps 
calculated to be most useful to them, it is yet ad- 
mirably adapted to assist the general student of 
history and political science in his inquiries. Lay- 
ing down a method of pursuing historical and politicos 
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philosophical researches, Mr. Kingsford refrains for 
the most part from expressing dogmatic opinions. 
He treats only of processes and general theorems. 
He maps out, clearly and briefly, the grand divisions 
of Historical Philosophy, Law, Legislation, Juris- 
rudence, Political Economy, International Law, 

&c., — showing their connexion and points of 
geverance with legal acuteness and precision. The 
Lawyer is, indeed, more apparent throughout this 
phlet than the Historian; the lucid thought and 

ical expression indicate in every page the mind 
of legal training. Some of the definitions we could 
quarrel with—particularly those of the words com- 
mand, duty, sanction, and obligation; but to do 
this adequately would lead us into a discussion for 
which we have not space. We would, however, 
invite Mr. Kingsford to reconsider these definitions; 
and from the historical and moral rather than from 
the legal and technical point of view. Duty is not 
the correlate of command, but of right. A command 
expresses more than a desire ; viz., power to enforce 
obedience. Fear of ill, again, is often an induce- 
ment to obedience; but can never be considered 
the sanction of the command. The sanction, we 
opine, must be found in the character of the being 
from which the command issues, or in its own moral 
nature; the first sort of sanction belongs to Divine, 
the second to human edicts:—this constitutes the 
chief difference between them. But we need not carry 
this objection further,—though the point is of great 
importance; as, according to these bases, Mr. Kings- 
ford makes it appear that a Jaw is a command,— 
whereas in reality it is nothing more than a compact. 
In making out his chart of great political theories, 
Mr. Kingsford is admirable—though we gather that 
his own opinions are such as we should be compelled 
to break a lance with were they more decidedly 
developed. His account also of the great codes of 
law—the Roman, the Canon, and the Feudal Laws 
—is brief, lucid, and useful; and the conclusion of 
his lecture is composed in a vein of high and eloquent 
exhortation. Home truths are outspoken—and in a 
tone which will ensure both attention and respect 
towards the utterer and his words. We can cordially 
recommend these Lectures to the tyro in historical 
knowledge, as a chart to guide him in his further 
advances. 

The Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1848. By T. W. Saunders.—This work is cal- 
culated to aid in the sanitary reforms now projected: 
the author having been at pains to interpret to the 
unprofessional reader the scope and meaning of the 
Act and its provisions—together with the manner in 
which it has been carried out by the various boards 
of guardians in the kingdom. The explanatory 
circulars of the Poor Law Commissioners and of the 
General Board of Health are added. 

Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
for the Use of Beginners. By C. Tomlinson.—A 
popular scientific book, for the small charge of ten- 
pence—carefully written and amply illustrated. 

History of Civilisation and Public Opinion. By 
William Alexander Mackinnon, Esq.—The appear- 
ance of a third edition of a book is no unfair evidence 
of its utility and popularity. Of the one now for 
the third time brought under our notice we have 
already expressed a sufficient opinion. With the 
old matter we need not deal further; but it is impos- 
sible for the student of civilization to have looked 
upon the events of the last ten months without 
intense interest and much increase of knowledge. 
The transactions of the year now closing have pro- 
bably done more for historical science—thrown greater 
light on the theory of revolutions—and furnished 
more authentic data for the solution of old difficulties 
—than the experiences of the preceding half century. 
Hence, in preparing a new edition of his ‘ History 
of Civilisation’ for the press, Mr. Mackinnon could 
hardly avoid referring to the lessons of contemporary 
movements—and he has therefore written a new 
Preface in which he gives his reading of the oracles 
of 1848. This préface claims a word at our hands. 
—We do not think our author's reading of the said 
oracles very profound. In fact, we doubt if he 
catches the philosophy of recent events at all. A 
revolution seems to him a generic thing—and all 
revolutions alike. Those of 1789 and 1848 are with 
him the same: with this difference, however, that in 
the first there was no supreme popular opinion, in 





the second there is. Were there not, the sanguinary 
course of the first, he thinks, would be retraced. 
But why did not opinion control M. Guizot as it 
did M. Lamartine? Why, if it be all-powerful, as 
is said, did it not prevent the Revolution—and effect 
the changes needed without violence? Mr. Mackinnon 
says, the Socialists were put down by opinion:—we 
think the artillery of Cavaignac and Lamoriciére had 
something to do with their suppression. Does not 
Mr. Mackinnon see that the Revolution of 1789 was 
in France a feudal revolution, as that of 1848 is in 
Austria? In February last, the French Revolution was 
purely social and political.—Neither do we find much 
sagacity in Mr. Mackinnon’s desiderata for the France 
of the future. He believes only in the English 
Constitution. No other form of government seems 
to him desirable. France, he says, must have a 
monarch—a powerful and hereditary aristocracy—a 
house of representatives—and a poor law; but then, 
opinion is anti-monarchial, property is subdivided, 
and the people ask for liberty, not charity. These 
things are untoward—and Mr. Mackinnon is puzzled 
between his principles and his theories. The mind 
is wanting in penetration which cannot see that 
institutions are the mere forms in which mental and 
moral characteristics develope themselves: and that 
no institution can be stable which does not fit and 
harmonize with the underlying spirit of a nation. 
If France be monarchial and aristocratic in spirit, 
monarchy and aristocracy will grow up again :—if 
otherwise, it is not the part of wisdom to desire their 
return. 

A Voice from the Dumb. By W. Sleight.—This is 
a memoir of a deaf and dumb pupil, named Lashford, 
in the Brighton and Suffolk Institution. He seems 
not to have entered the institution until the age of 
thirteen; nevertheless, it was possible to teach him 
reading and writing, and to put him into the way of 
making even remarkable progress in learning and 
knowledge. He died in the nineteenth year of his 
age; by which period he had attained considerable 
aptitude in grammatical composition. 

A Word to the Wise; or, Hints on the Current 
Improprieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. 
By P. Gwynne.—A work which may be advanta- 
geously consulted by even the well educated. Minute 
errors of discourse and composition are continually 
occurring, not from ignorance but from inattention. 
This little book brings such into distinct conscious- 
ness—and by so doing ensures more than half the 
remedy. 

Sketches.—Part 1. 
William Allen. 


Joseph Lancaster.—Part 2. 
By H. Dunn.—These miniature 
biographies are reprints from the Eclectic Review ; 
—they are neatly written, and in a liberal spirit. 
Cornelii Taciti Annales illustrati, opera F. Ritteri. 
—There are several striking points of resemblance 


between Tacitus and Thucydides. Both are pre- 
eminently philosophical historians. They have each 
an object in writing beyond the bare narration of 
facts. They investigate the causes of events, trace 
out their effects, describe their operation, point out 
their significance, and so combine and arrange them 
as to establish important moral truths. Reflections 
and sentiments are interwoven with description and 
narration in each. The characters and conduct of 
men are solemnly judged, their motives laid bare, 
their crimes condemnec and their virtues extolled.— 
Thus history in their hands is made the teacher of 
philosophy. As a natural consequence of this simi- 
larity in intellect and character, we are struck with a 
similarity of style. We find in both the same con- 
densed energy of thought, the same studied brevity of 
expression—sometimes at the expense of perspicuity 
—the same dignity of tone, and the same justness of 
reflection. Tacitus, however, ismore pithy and pointed 
than his Athenian rival. In his Annals, the last and 
most finished of his productions, his object is to 
trace the various changes in the imperial power from 
the death of Augustus to that of Nero. The emperor 
occupies the foreground of the picture, and becomes, 
as it were, the hero of the tale. The skill with 
which by the use of a single word or phrase the 
historian carries back his reader to the scene which he 
is describing, and exposes the secret workings in the 
breast of the actor, is amazing. His works are a 
rich storehouse of sound political maxims, to which 
princes and statesmen have delighted to repair for 
instruction and guidance.—Unfortunately, they have 





come down to us in a very mutilated, imperfect 
condition. Several books are irrecoverably lost, and 
there are only two valuable MSS. of the remainder. 
These are the two Medicean; so called from their 
being found in the library of the Medici, where they 
were placed by Leo X. Leo gave a questor 500 
ducats for bringing him the first from a monastery, 
at Carvey in Westphalia—and is said to have 
obtained the second by holding out a promise ot 
indulgences, wealth and honours. Prof. Ritter has 
done his utmost to render his text as correct and 
genuine as such unfavourable circumstances would 
allow,—availing himself of the labours of preceding 
editors, from Lipsius, Gronovius and Ernesti, down 
to Brotier, Walther and Doederlein. His notes are 
brief, and to the purpose,—contrasting favourably in 
this respect with Walther’s tedious prolixity. Ob- 
secure passages are well explained, and the usages 
peculiar to Tacitus are ably illustrated. The pre- 
face contains an interesting life of the historian, 
followed by a description of all the existing MSS. 
and an account of all previous editions. Enough 
has been said to show that the work is calculated to 
be of great service to University students. 

Essay on the Elements of British Industry. By 
W. Burness.—-The author has projected a compre- 
hensive survey of the existing distress; proposing to 
inquire into its cause in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, with relation to their agricultural, commercial 
and manufacturing interests. ‘This he has done in a 
plain and familiar style, adapted to the intelligence 
of farmers’ sons. Valuable hints are here given for 
the establishment of model farms, the relief of sur- 
plus population, the reduction of the national debt, 
the improvement of colonies, and the proper settle- 
ment of emigrants. 

The Second English Reader.—Edited by the Rev. 
G. D. Abbott.—A volume of well selected extracts 
—designed to produce good reading by stimulating 
and interesting the feelings of the pupil. 

A Collection for the Use of Schools, compiled from 
the Writings of Sir Walter Scott.— As a school-book, 
this will take good rank; the passages being well 
selected—particularly in regard to variety of style. 

Le Livre des Noms. By Malle. Coralie. —An 
arrangement of the French nouns on the principle 
of Cobbett’s Grammar. 

A Practical Grammar of the English Language. 
By T. Weedon.—In the preface to this work we are 
told that it is not intended to be a general grammar 
treating of the origin and improvements of language 
or the derivation of words,—nor a class-book for the 
use of schools; but has been prepared for adults who 
have not been taught English grammar at all, or 
have learnt it only through the medium of the Latin. 
We hope the number of such persons will soon be 
so insignificant as to render all publications of this 
sort unnecessary,—if this be not the case already. 
The work before us is a feeble imitation of Cobbett's 
‘English Grammar,’ disfigured by many of the worst 
faults, though adorned with but few of the excel- 
lencies, of its well-known exemplar. The author is 
captious and dogmatical, without being always cor- 
rect. For instance, he says “ J shall go is incorrect; 
it must be J will go.” His criticisms on the speci- 
mens quoted from ‘ The Speaker’ and on a charge by 
the present Bishop of London are often nothing better 
than petty quibbles. 

A French Grammar. By P. A. Dutrac.—Z’ Echo 
de la Bonne Société. By P. A. Dutrac.—If it bo 
ever true that “a great book is a great evil,” it is 
emphatically and peculiarly so when applied to a 
grammar. A work of this nature labouring under 
such a formidable disadvantage should be distin- 
guished by excellencies of a higher order, both in 
point of matter and arrangement, than can be fairly 
ascribed to the bulky production of M. Dutrac. 
It undoubtedly contains a large amount of useful in- 
formation, some of which is rarely to befound in gram 
mars, The remark applies especially to the twenty 
pages relating to mercantile correspondence, — by 
which the value of the book is greatly enhanced. Still, 
there might have been much more brevity with a 
considerable increase, rather than any sacrifice, of 
advantage. The exercises might safely be shortened 
to a great extent, and the key to each omitted ;—this 
should be published separately or placed at the end 
in as short a compass as possible.—The other work 
| of M. Dutrac may be useful enough as a vocabulary, 
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grammar, and reading-book, with a view to under- 
standing the theory of French conversation; but it 
can contribute nothing towards the attainment of a 
correct practice in this art. The utmost that any 
book can teach on this subject, without the assist- 
ance of a viva voce instructor, is not worth the 
trouble of reading. The writer is much more 
likely to mislead than inform his reader:—as expe- 
rience proves. 

Tsaaci Wattsii Carminum Fasciculus, qui inseribitur 
Divine Songs, Latine redditorum. Auctore E. C. 
Kemp, A.M.—It is not very easy to determine the 
precise object of this publication. In his preface, 
the author, while admitting the value of the Latin 
and Greek languages as means of disciplining and 
training youth, regrets that sacred literature is not 
more frequent!y combined with profane. To render 
some assistance in remedying this evil, he has 
thought it desirabie to stand at the entrance to the 
Temple of the Muses, and warn the young against 
an excessive admiration of the magnificent interior. 
Now, if he expected them to read his warnings volun- 
tarily, he would have chosen some less repulsive 
vehicle, one would think, than a Latin version of 
hymns for children. If, on the other hand, he in- 
tended them to be read or learnt as a task, he ought 
to have been careful] to express them in a classical 
form. He surely cannot have meant his elegiacs to 
be used as models of versification. If so, we must 
protest against the too frequent violations of uni 
versally acknowledged rules by which they are 
marred. Adjectives and adverbs occur at the end of 
pentameters, just as if that were their proper place. 
Judging from the long advertisement of works by the 
same auther, which occupies nearly half the book, 
one is almost led to suspect that this was got up for 
the sake of circulating the praises bestowed upon 
him by himself and others, In fact, he all but says 
as much himself. 
one of his productions was “ flatteringly criticized,” 
and another selected as the ground-work of four long 
articles in the Church of England Quarterly Review, 
and a third pronounced by a learned friend to be a 
complete confutation of Dr. Wiseman, he favours us 
with the table of contents of his great work, marking 
with an asterisk the arguments which he says are 
not to be found elsewhere. The good taste and 
modesty of this proceeding are equally conspicuous. 
He acknowledges his disappointment at the poor re- 
ception which the public have given him hitherto; 
but protests that he is “almost indifferent” to it so 
far as he is concerned—though anxious for “the 
diffusion of important Christian truths.” 

Primary Instruction in English Grammar. By 
J. H. James.—We have here an introduction to a 
larger work on English grammar recently published 
by the same author. In the composition of both it 
has been his aim to carry out the principles of 
Becker, Kihner, and other modern philosophical 
grammarians. Writers of this school are distin- 
guished from others of the same class by a more 
scientific etymology, comprising a more systematic 
account of the several changes to which words are 
subjected by inflection, derivation, and composition. 
Nor do they stop here; they proceed to a logical 
analysis of sentences into their constituent elements, 


so as to exhibit the dependence of the laws of speech | 


upon those of thought. In a word, they give us 
the rationale of the syntax as well as the syntax 
itself. General principles, rather than mere rules, 

what they seek to discover and unfold. Thi 
the. spirit of all true philosophy. 
theory is the only sound basis of correct practice :— 
science must precede art. The advantage of learning 
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a language under such masters is, that the pupil’s | 


attention is frequently called to those principles 
which are common to all languages; so that, in addi- 
tion to the valuable discipline of the mind neces- 
sarily involved in such a course of study, he pos- 
sesses much greater facilities for the acquisition of 
new languages than one who has been taught upon 
any system of mere routine. We, therefore, hail 
the appearance of such works as sure signs of pro- 
gress in education. 

French as it is Spoken. By J. Tourrier.—The 
Critical French Pronouncing Dictionary. By Marin 
de la Voye—The professed object of both these 
works is to teach an Englishman the proper pronun- 
ciation of the French language by means of English 





Not content with telling us how | 





Comprehensive 





signs without the aid of a teacher’s voice;— in other 
words, to convey a notion of unknown living sounds 
through the medium of dead letters. It is strange 


that the obvious futility of all such attempts has not | 
Every one | 


been universally recognized long ago. 
knows that each language has sounds as well as syn- 
tactical usages peculiar to itself. There are several 
in French to which we have nothing corresponding in 
English, and which cannot be expressed intelligibly 
to an Englishman in any other way than by oral 
prenunciation. And even if it were possible to do this 
with any tolerable degree of success in every case, it 
would still be unwise to try to reach the ear through 
the agency of the eye and its associated ideas. The 
author of ‘ French as it is Spoken,’ with more truth 
than consistency, makes the following observation: 
* All nations have a collequial language which writing 
cannot possibly depict.” Why, then, write a book 
upon pronunciation ? and what are we to make of 
the assertion, in the Preface, that due attention to 
the writer’s hints on this subject “ cannot but impart 
the true Parisian accent” ?—M. Marin de la Voye, 
after stating that the French “x” cannot be repre- 
sented by any combination of English letters, pro- 
ceeds to give these brief and explicit directions for 
its correct pronunciation.— To utter this vowel as 
properly as itecan be taught by writing, thrust your 
tongue forward as if about to whistle shrilly, then, 
instead of whistling (your mouth and tongue remain- 
ing in the same position, with a very small round 
opening of the lips), articulate whatever you give 
utterance to without contortion; the sharp semi- 


| whistle sound which may be the effect of this trial 


will, most likely, be a French u.” This beats Moliére 
in the exquisitely comic scene, of his ‘ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,’ between M. Jourdain and the Maitre 


| de Philosophie. 


New Editions have appeared of Mr. Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott and of Mr. Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus—the former, however, in the shape of an 
abridgment in two volumes, so skilfully executed 
that in all probability it wiil become an especial 
favourite.—A third edition, revised, of Dr. Miller's 
History Philosophically Illustrated will be welcome 
to those who read not for amusement but for in- 
struction. It contains the labour of thirty years, 
well expended. — The twenty-first edition of Dr. 
Bronson’s Elocution has reached us. The best 
criticism on this work is the sale of 25,000 copies. 
—Menzel’s History of Germany has been translated 
from the fourth edition by Mrs, George Horrocks. 
The first two volumes have been published. The 
work, to be completed in three, forms a portion 
of Bohn’s ‘Standard Library..—A new edition of Ca- 
moens’ Os Lusiadas, according to Morgado Matteus, 
by Dr. Caetano Lopes de Moura, has been received.— 
Mr. G, Fownes’sChemistry, as exemplifying the Wisdom 
and Beneficence of God, has attained a second edition. 
Tothis we may add Dr. Scoffern’s Chemistry no Mysiery 
and Dr. Woodford’s Epitome of Cesar’s Commentaries ; 
which have arrived at a similar distinction. — Mr. 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop, separated and divorced 
for ever from ‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ has also 
appeared in a completed shape. The Preface to 
it is interesting.—Miss Costello’s romance of Cathe- 
rine de Medicisand Capt. Marryat’s Percival Keene are 
printed among Bentley’s ‘Standard Novels..—Of 
Dr. Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State;—and also 
of Mr. Tate’s excellent Counting House Guide and 
Key, both much enlarged and improved, new edi- 
tions have appeared ;—together with a 7th edition of 
Mr. Jackson’s New Check Journal. A revised and en- 
larged edition of Dr.Golding Bird’s Elements of Natural 
Philosophy deserves attention. The 17th volume of 
the works of Mr. G. P. R. James, revised and cor- 
rected by the author, with an introductory preface, 
contains the romance of Gowrie; or, the King’s 
Plot—a work in which the innocence of the earl 
is assumed. Mr. Bourne’s Principles and Prac- 
tice of Engineering has reached a third edition, and 
Mr. Martin's Ireland before and after the Union a 
second. The latter statement also may be made 
respecting Miss Wicks’s Education on the Governess’s 
Advocate — Woodward's Musical Catechism — M. 
Pontet’s First French Teacher—and the Report of 
the Sanitary Condition of the Borough of Sheffield. 
An interesting reprint has lately issued of Lectures on 
Painting by the Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie 


Things Familiar has arrived at a new e 








— pt, 
| and Fuseli—preceded by an introduction by Mr. R 


Wornum, who has also added some critical and illy ‘ 
trative notes well calculated to enhance the wank 
of the volume, which forms a portion of Mr, Bohn’ 
‘Scientific Library.’ To the ‘Standard Library’ o¢ . 

cen : V ndarc rary’ of the 
same publisher has been added the 3rd volume of 
Ranke’s History of the Popes translated by E, Foster 
—Dr. Brewer's Guide to the Scientific Knowledge . 
: : “ition which 
the author has “ carefully revised throughout.”__y, 
Hannett’s Bibliopegia ; or, the Art of Bookbinding 
{th edition, has received considerable additions both 
in regard to its letter-press and its illustrations, We 
have also to announce the 10th edition of Dr. Wetter, 
hall's Rudiments of Greek Grammar, and a second of 
Heinfetter’s Rules for ascertaining the Sense con. 
veyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.—Mr. Hiley’s 
Progressive Geography has been reprinted and 
undergone improvements; also, Mr. Dawes’s Suggese 
tive Hints towards improved Secular Instruction, and 
Mr. Banfield’s Organization of Industry, have 
reached new editions. — Part I. of Mr. Noad’s 
Chemical Manipulation and Analysis—Part XIx, 
of Knight's Farmers’ Library — Part XXVI. of 
Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bin 
graphy and Mythology—Part XXXII. of Dr, 
Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology 
have been received—also, Second Editions of Mr. 
Bourne’s Railways in India — Commander H, J. 
Matson’s Remarks on the Slave Trade, Dr. Latham’s 
English Language, and a new edition of Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton’s novel of Paul Clifford. A third edition has 
appeared of Mr. Dawes's Hints on an Improved and 
Self-paying System of National Education. Victor 
Cousin’s Justice and Charity has been translated by 
Mr. William Hazlitt. The Introduction to Botany, by 
Dr. Lindley has reached a fourth edition—proof suf- 
ficient that the book was wanted and is a good one. Dr, 
Lindley has to thisedition made considerableadditions, 
—Mr. John W. Lester’s Criticisms has arrived at a 
second edition ;—which is revised and enlarged.—The 
first, second and third volumes of the Standard Library 
Cyclopedia have also appeared; and the eighth of the 
Memoirs of the Manchester Philosophical Society 
Part XIII. of ‘The Parlour Library’ contains Mr, 
Ritchie's Schinderhannes, Part X VII. Mr. Grattan’s 
Highways and By-ways, and the twenty-second the 
Countess of Blessington’s Confessions of an Elderly 
Lady and of an Elderly Gentleman.—Five Parts of 
Shakspere as illustrated by Mr. Kenny Meadows, 
and annotated by Mr. Barry Cornwall, have also 
been received.—The eighth edition of Mr. Byrne's 
Emigrant’s Guide to Australia is distinguished by 
the addition of a map and much important matter 
connected with the colony.— The Clockmaker of Sam 
Slick and The Porcelain Tower appear in Bentley's 
‘Cabinet Library..—A_ new edition of The Speeches of 
the Earl of Chatham, with a biographical memoir, and 
a sixth of Brenan‘’s Composition and Punctuation, have 
been received.Also new editions of Secret Socie 
ties of the Middle Ages, Mr. Long's ‘ Select Lives of 
Plutarch—The Modern Orator (Parts XVII. and 
XVIII.) and The Imperial Dictionary (Part XIV.). 
—We have also received Part X XI. of Mr. Wilson's 
Rural Cyclopedia, and the third edition of Mr. 
Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.—Nos. UX., LXI, 
LXII. and LXIII. of Murray’s ‘Home and Colonial 
Library’ consist of Washington Irving's Tales of 4 
Traveller and Mr. Campbell’s Essay on English 
Poetry,—a welcome reprint, without the “Speci 
mens,” ably edited by Mr. Peter Cunningham. 
Nos. LXIV. and LXV. contain Lord Mahons 
Historical Essays. — Other serials received are:— 
Part XXIII. of The National Cyclopedia of Useful 
Knowledge—Parts VII., VIII. and IX. of Cuviers 
Animal Kingdom—Part XVII. of Knight's Land 
We Live In—Parts XIV. and XV. of his Pictorial 
Bible—Parts III. and IV. of his Pictorial History 
of England—and Part VIII. of his France and ils 
Revolulions—Also, Part IX. of Messrs. Bussey and 
Gaspey’s History of France—Parts IX. and X. ot 
Milner’s Descriptive Atlas—PartsX XX V.,XXXV I. 
and XXXVII. of Paris, its Historical Buildings 
and its Revolutions, in Knight’s ‘ Monthly Volume; 
and Nos. XXXI—~XXXVIIL. of Lodge's Portraits 
and Memoirs.—To ‘The Parlour Novelist’ have been 
added Miss Austen’s Mansfield Park and Mr. Ritchie’ 
Mogician. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


, v. R.) Letters and Passages from his Life, fe. 6s. cl. 
Anderson's (I eary H.) Stories about Greece, 18mo, 3s. cl. _ 
~ tley’s Cabinet Library, Vol. VI. ‘ What I saw in California, 2s. 6d. | 
secon (Harriet) The May Flower, 18mo cl. 

ible, its Eievating Influence on Mankind, 

Blackstone’s Commentaries, by Stuart, 4 vols. 8vo 
Bohn’s Classical Library, Vol. I. * Plato,’ post § 
Bohn’s Antic uarian Library, ‘ Brande s Antiguit 
Bohn’s Stand. Lib. ‘ Schlegel's Esthetic Works, 
Bremer’s ( The Midnight Sun, tran ited. p 
Bremer’s (F.) H-—— Family, royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. swd, 
Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, Vol. I. post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Christmas Eve, a ‘1ale from the German, 16mo. 2. 6d. cl. ” 
Christian Lady's Magazine, Vol. XXX. July to Dec. 1848, 12mo, 7s. 
Chambers's ‘dinburgh Journal, Vol. X. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 
Ellis’s (Prof. G. V.) Demonstrations of Anatomy, Part I. 12s. 6d. el. 
Farmer’s Library, ‘ Animal Economy,’ Vol. II. royal vo. 17s. 6d. cl. 
Flower’s (Rev. W. B.) Henry of Eichenfels, royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.¥ 
Gleanings from Many Fields, royal 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Grubb (Sarah), Selection from her Letters, 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Guizot’s Civilization in Europe, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. el. 
Hall's (J. J.) Clouds and Sunshine, 8vo. 4s. cl. 

illustrated, &c. by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
James’s Works, Vol. XIX. ‘ Arabelia Stuart 8. 
Keith’s (Dr. A.) Demonstrations on Christian Re 
Layard’s (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains, 2 vols 
Lays of Ancient Babyland, &c., square !2mo. 3s. 6d. c 
Lucille Belmont, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. cl. 
Maskell (Rev. W.) On the Doctrine of the Church of England, 12s. cl. 
Milton's L’Allegro, illustrated by the Etching Club, imp. 8vo. 3/. 3s, 
Miller’s Philosophy of History, Vol. II. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, Vol. VI. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Oliver & Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanack for 1849, 18mo. 4s. bd. 
Parlour Library, Vol. XXIL1. ‘ Family Pictures,’ 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Panorama from Regent Street to Westminster, square 12mo, 2s. cl. 
Pierce’s (S. E.) Christ the Priest, 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Punch; or, the London Charivari, Vol. XV. 4to. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Religious Life in the Established Church, fc. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Rising Generation (The), Illustrated by Leech, folio, 1¢s. 6d. wrapper. 
Saunder’s (J.) Art of Preserving the Teeth, 12mo. 1s. swd. ; 
Sargent’s (G. E.) The Philanthropist of the World, 18mo. 1s, cl. gilt. 
Sergrove’s (Rev. J. S.) Lectures on Popery, 3rd edition, 12mo. 6s, cl. 
Simpson's (J. P.) The Lily of Paris, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. bds. 
Sigourney’s (Mrs.) The Coronal, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Standard Novels, Vol. CXIV, ‘ Tales of a Chaperone,’ 12mo, 5s. cl. 
Stephens’s Incidents of Travel, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Woodcroft (B.) On the Origin and Progress of Steam Navigation, 12s. 
Young's (Rev. J. Trials and Triumphs, fe. 8vo. 3s. cl. | 


12s. 6d. cl. 
1, 








THE ANEROID BAROMETER. 
Somerset House, Dec. 15. 

“Tere is nothing new under the sun.” The 
truth of this trite saying has seldom been more forcibly | 
illustrated than in the so-called new invention of the 
Aneroid Barometer,—the principle of which was | 
developed so long ago as 1798 by M. Conté, the 
ingenious experimental philosopher, Director of the 
Aerostatic Establishment at Meudon, and well known 
to the artistical world by the chalk crayons which he | 
invented and which bear his name. 

M. Conté paid particular attention to the subject | 
of barometers, and was very desirous to invent one 
which should be so portable as to admit of being 
carried in the pocket. 

In the Bulletin des Sciences, Tom. I., No. XIIL., 
p. 106, there is an account of various barometers 
invented by M. Conté; but that to which I wish to 
draw the attention of your readers is the one described 
as follows, — 

The instrument resembles a watch in appearance : 


| 


ABC is a very strong iron or brass box, on the 
edges of which a cap CF A of thin and flexible steel 
is fitted very exactly. The latter presses against 
the bottom of the box by means of the springs RR. 
CD is a cylinder communicating with ABC F, and 
admits of being hermetically closed. Above the 
cap, AFC, a dial is adjusted, pierced in the centre 
by a vertical tube HI, carrying a needle HG,—the 
whole being confined under a concave glass, It is 
evident that if the space ABC F be exhausted, the 
cap AFC being acted upon by the pressure of the 
atmosphere will fall and compress the springs RR 
which support it, and will rise again when the | 
pressure is diminished. By very simple mechanism | 
placed within the vertical tube HI, the movement 
of the cap AFC may be communicated to the needle 
HG, which will then indicate by the ares which i 
traverses the atmospheric pressure. | 
This instrument, although performing in accord- 
ance with its mechanism, did not entirely satisfy the 
expectations of the inventor on account of the dis- 
turbances caused by changes of temperature. It 
must be admitted, however, that the invention of 


| expenditure (independently of augmenting the collec- 


| belongs to librarians,—meaning all who possess ex- 
| tensive collections. | difficulties, because I see that by them a great point 





M. Vidi's Aneroid Barometer was anticipated by 
M. Conté, C.R. Wexp. | 
| 





BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 

I have now to consider the question of publishing 
a literary catalogue, distinguished from a finding 
catalogue by the definition in my first letter. This 
question entirely resolves itself into the following :— 
Shall the British nation, possessed of an enormous 
library and actually spending money to make that 
library useful to literature, determine never to makeany 


tion) except for providing a room to read in, officers | 


| : . 
| to arrange and give out the books, a finding catalogue, 


a coop in which to consult {t, and comfortable accom- | 
modation in every other respect? If the answer be 
in the negative, then of course that negative applies 
to a literary catalogue. But if I may take so much 
for granted as that the national library should do 


| some library work for the promotion of knowledge, | 


then literary cataloguing ofsome sort follows of course. | 
A librarian (such is the name under which Iam now | 
considering the nation) can do nothing, as a librarian, 
so important,—so much his own distinctive occupa- 
tion because it is nobody’s else,—so sure to rest undone 


| if he donot do it,—as making additions to our know- 


ledge of books as books. General bibliography 


There is, I believe, little opposition to fear on this 
point. And I suppose as little may be feared to | 


| my assertion that the general state of literary cata- | 


loguing is bad. Not one answer to the challenge 
given by me a fortnight ago has reached me. Not | 


| one person who can say for himself that he is “ mo- | 


“ be < Fs - | 
derately familiar with the subject” or that he has | 


“searched catalogues as aids in literary investigation” 
comes forward to deny an assertion so definite as | 
that all specific library catalogues, except Audifredi’s, | 


| are “exceedingly defective in accuracy” and “ wholly 


insufficient as aids to the inquirer who cannot repair | 
to the library.” I offered to employ my first leisure | 
(which in the nature of things must have been that | 
of the Christmas vacation) in testing any catalogue | 
which any such person should have named. All | 
the period during which my challenge remained | 
upon the table, as part of your current number, has | 
elapsed,—and_ no answer to it has arrived: which is | 
much stronger proof of my assertion than anything 
that I could have written, save in an impossible space. 

We need, then, correction and, generally speak- | 
ing, amplification of our library accounts of books. 
I suppose nobody denies that a literary or scien- | 
tifie inquirer stands much in need of accurate 
and full bibliographical description; or that many 
mistakes have been committed for want of it; or 
that the true title, even in its minor points—the 
true author’s name—the real date—the number of 
the edition—the place of printing—even the very 
form of the sheet—are and have been corrective of 
these mistakes. Leaving this, I proceed to a ques- 
tion on which more difference of opinion really 
exists. 

Should a literary catalogue be a complete cata- 
logue of the library,—or should it contain only works 


| catalegue. 





of some importance and of some rarity? The 
British Museum demands, by law, everything that is 


published for sale:—is everything to be catalogued ? | 
It contains many books so common that no one | 


seeks for information upon them: —is Enfield’s 
‘ Speaker,’ Glasse’s ‘ Cookery-Book,’ or Joe Miller’s | 
‘Jest-Book’ to be catalogued with all the editions 
that may exist in the library. There is something 
both for and against. 

On the one hand, there is no question that many a 
man of letters would be much better pleased with 
a catalogue of the works of interest than with a com- 
plete catalogue, provided only that the exclusions 
and admissions were made, as the French say, in | 
the sphere of his own ideas. But on the other, it | 
is pretty certain that any two men you might name 
would be sure often to disagree upon the question of | 
in or out, as one hook or another came before them. 
Let twelve well read and variously read men decide, | 
on the condition that no book should be omitted 
unless they were unanimous in rejecting it, and the 
number finally emitted would be so small that no 
material room would be saved. I venture to pre- 
dict that the complete catalogue would not be 
reduced in bulk five per cent. by the deliberations of | 
such a jury. 


I do not speak of the expense, because the mere 
cost of printing is not the great item. We are apt 
to think of salaried work by the year or the month,— 
of paper and print by the amount of the bill. Take 
it more fairly:—consider one title. By the time a 
writer is paid for writing it, a reader for examining it, 


| a literary man for making it the proper part of the 
| Whole, and finally, a corrector of the press for read- 
| ing it~-money is spent upon that title to an amount 


far exceeding the cost of setting it up and printing a 
thousand copies. None of the first cost can be saved 
by the ultimate rejection of the title from the printed 
It would not be impossible, but it would 
be highly imprudent, speaking with reference to the 
ultimate literary utility of the work, to reject on 
the shelves, or by a brief titled finding catalogue. 
Often and often would it happen, that a short title, 
or an examination wanting the accuracy of minute 
writing, would, let slip a book which, by a few brief 
words, announces itself not only as a rarity but as a 
book the rarity of which is useful information. The 
rejection if made, must, I think, be made on digested 
principle, and from a full eatalogue. 

But though I hold that what are called practical 
difficulties of selection amount to sufficient reason for 
insisting on a complete catalogue,—I rejoice in these 


will be secured which would, in our day, never be 
gained on its own merits. If on such a topic I could 
gain a hearing, I would speak of those who are to live 
three centuries hence. What would our present 
writers, those I mean who have to dig in the mine of 
history, give for such a catalogue of the libraries 
of 1549 as we are pretty sure to have of that in the 
British Museum? ‘To have an accurate description 


| of all the books that have been lost would now be 


information in every title:—a valley of dry bones 
would be covered with flesh. 

But, it will be said, do we not preserve the books 
themselves? I answer, will any given book in the 
Museum be producible on demand three centuries 
hence? There never has beena moment in the history 
of the University of Oxford at which any man there 
educated would have tolerated the idea of wilfully 
destroying one of the treasures of the Bodleian,— 
and, nevertheless, no one believes that even the manu- 
scripts set down as therein contained in the cata- 


| logue published in 1697 could all of them now be pro- 


duced. But this is not all. As time goes on, the 
books of the several libraries become unique in larger 
and larger numbers,—more and more private copies 
are destroyed by accident or neglect. Even sup- 
posing that the library copy still continues in exist- 
ence, the more essential is it that the fact and place 
of its existence should be circulated, and correctly, 
for those who cannot read in the library. 

It must be owned that books are much better pre- 
served than they used to be. But why? Entirely 
from that spirit which has demanded beiter cata- 
logues. Check one manifestation, and the odds are, 
that you check the other also. If we want more re- 
cord because we have accumulated more material, it 
means that if we get more of the first it will tend to still 
further preservation of the second. Good things, of 
necessary association, should be promoted together : 
—so, libraries and catalogues, baths and washhouses, 
for ever ! 

In my next, I will proceed to the species of cata- 
logue :—whether it should be alphabetical, or arranged 
by subjects, A Lover or Otp Books. 

Dec. 26. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Gondar, Feb. 17. 

On being acquainted with the mutual position in 
which Dr. Beke and my brother stood in Gojam, 
any impartial judge would readily excuse me if, in 
writing to a friend, I have used forms of speech 
which the learned Doctor may have found either 
harsh or sarcastic. But the public have nothing to 
do with private feuds; and after having thanked Dr, 
Beke for the open and candid manner in which he 
admits one of my requests, I shall again trespass on 
your kindness to enforce what he does not admit. 

I cannot refrain from adding that, while you were 
probably lolling in an easy chair in your favourite 
studio, I received Dr. Beke’s letter in your No, 1044 


| just as the united armies of Ras Goshoo and his son 
‘ 
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filling the whole country with terror. The day 
before yesterday my brother Arnauld (now in Wagara 
on his way to Europe) assembled his men to stop the 
sacking of the Ychage’s sanctuary; and succeeded in 
getting the ringleaders flogged, having only received 
a slight wound in the fray, although his clothes were 
besmeared with blood, and one of his best men was 
struck by a javelin in the forehead. The enraged 
soldiers then repaired to my own house at the other 
end of the sanctuary; where the scene was less war- 
like, but not less disagreeable. I was summoned to 
the court-yard, bearing my latest number of the 
Atheneum, and followed by my Agaw servant, who 
carried an old javelin and my rusty sword, our only 
weapons of war. 
arguments to a fruitless attempt at marshalling a 
dozen of unarmed fugitives: here a crazy Mussul- 
man trader, there some weavers of the same creed; 
and in the rear-guard almost all the Christian teachers 
of whom Gondar can boast,—my favourite Professor, 
Mambhir Getahun being conspicuous in his grey hairs, 
and quoting aloud a verse from Jeremiah to prove 
that Gondar and Jerusalem were twins in ruin. 
Beside him another Professor was indulging in actual 
despair, and holding with both hands that identical 
part of his body which Ethiopian soldiers carry 
away as atrophy. Then a Professor of civil and 
canonical law came dragging a heavy bundle; and 
while he was informing me in a whisper that it con- 
tained the valuables of Dajach Kasa the sworn 
enemy of Gojam, an unceremonious pull at my 
toga, accompanied by the endearing appellation of 
“My son, my bowels,” made me turn round to 
meet the glassy eye of an old nun, piebald with 
leprosy, and proffering to my guardian care a name- 
less rag which I dared neither accept nor refuse. 
Oh, for a pair of English tongs as a mediator between 
European ideas and Abyssine misery! In the 
meantime the female part of the refugees were keep- 
ing up a deafening din of shrill screams. “My 
mother,” cried I, bestowing this now untoward 
appellation on the vestal leper, “* hold your bawling, 
and silence your daughters.” When I had obtained 
an interval of silence, I appeared at the gateway and 
challenged the soldiers to touch, if they dared, the 
town mother’s son of Ras Michael (my brother's pet- 
mame in Gojam). I thus succeeded in getting rid 
of our invaders; and in summing up the items of our 
defence we had nothing to chronicle except a few 
random stones, a shattered nose and a broken cudgel. 
The next day the unclean nun sent me a cake of 
unleavened wheat as an ex-voto to her favourite 
saint, ordering me to eat it in honour of Saint Michael, 
who through my agency had guarded her home 
from plunder: and I was worried from morn till 
noon by my literati acquaintances, who dropped in 
one by one and would not be comforted until they 
had severally related how they had lost their togas 
or their turbans, or their fine-spun unwhisperables, 
or their unground supper of raw garavanses. 

It requires no small effort to turn from these 
scenes and reply in cold arguments to Dr. Beke’s 
commentary. As the only European books now in 
my possession are an old Bible and Carr’s ‘ Synopsis,’ 
I cannot turn up authorities on the learned Doctor; 
but will venture to remind him that when writing in 
Inarya and identifying the Gwajab or Gojab with 
the Jib and the Diddesa with the Tumat, I spoke 
doubtingly, and not in positive terms. However, 
while frankly admitting any errors which I have for- 
merly committed, I claim indulgence on the plea 
that, without admonitions from Europe, I have spared 
neither labour, expense, nor time, in order to cor- 
rect them. The history of most sciences is full of 
errors corrected by the very persons who have first 
proclaimed them astruths. Cases of this sort are 
familiar to every scientific reader,—and need not be 
quoted. 

According to my latest information, the Diddesa 
joins the Blue Nile higher up than the Dabus, from 
which it is separated by the Desert called Andak. 
The only map made known through me in which 
the Diddesa would flow towards the White Nile 
was sketched by a tradesman of Darita, and affords 
merely another proof that merchants and particularly 
Darita merchants are not the best geographical in- 
formers. 

I regret much that I was not more explicit in speak- 








ing of “ Rules on the Manner of Travelling;” as when 
I thought that Dr. Beke wished to lay down some, 
I certainly intended to give my warmest approba- 
tion to his intentions. "When we reflect on the vast 
amount of talent, youth, and enterprising spirit 
which have fallen a victim to the climate of Africa 
or to the treachery of its inhabitants, we cannot 
help concluding that there was some radical fault 
committed at the very outset,—for, as Montesquieu 
remarks, “Ce n’est pas la fortune qui gouverne le 
monde....c’est l’ensemble de la conduite générale 
qui produit tous les accidens particuliers.” It is, 
therefore, my earnest desire that each succeeding 
traveller would particularly explain his manner of 


| . . . 
| setting about business so as to make the faults or 


I hastily turned from Dr. Beke’s | 


advantages of his method apparent to future tra- 
vellers who will succeed and must then surpass us. 
These rules must comprise advice as to the best 
manner of collecting oral information. That I have 
succeeded, or if Dr. Beke likes, that I fancy I have 
succeeded, in effecting my object by a particular 
plan for gathering or weighing oral testimony, does 


| not imply on my part a belief that there is no better 








method. My propositions are open to discussion, and 
deserve examination rather than the sweeping pro- 
test of the learned Doctor. Except in the case of 
merchants, in whom he has confided too much, I 
would have expected that his rules were identical 
with mine; especially the one which implies that on 
points previously unknown to us ¢wo testimonies do 
not suffice to establish a truth. Dr. Beke implicitly 
says as much when he writes (Nov. 23, 1843): “ the 
few details which we do possess being derived from 
the accounts of single (Dr. Beke’s italics) individuals, 
are subject to those defects which the unsupported 
relations of natives of uncivilized countries always 
are.” And again, when not seeming to confide 
solely in Omar and D. Goshoo, he carefully observes 
that he had “frequent communication with indi- 
viduals of all tribes,’”’ &e. In the same paper he 
informs us that "Omar, to whom “he had every 
reason to give credit for veracity,” does not agree 
with several Gallas on the position of Afillo and the 
course of the Gojab. The Indian Ocean described by 
Dilbo, to Dr. Beke, and “confirmed by several 
other persons,’ is now admitted on all sides, even 
by Dr. Beke himself, to have been uncorrectly 
delineated. 

Lander in his valuable though medest volumes 
speaks of the reluctance or inability of most Africans 
to give correct geographical information; and this 
explains our want of positive knowledge on the coun- 
tries situate between Loggun and Kobbe, although 
Denham and Browne were near enough to have 
filled up the intervening space by oral information. 
But my argument will be better felt by assuming an 
hypothesis nearer to home. Suppose that Mr. X. 
writes to a morning paper informing it of an unforeseen 
event,—the rebellion of Moscow against the Czar; the 
cautious editor will either disbelieve the news alto- 
gether, or he will publish it with the commentary, 
“it wants confirmation”:—nor will many persons place 
eredence in it even when repeated by Messrs. Y. 
and Z. Now, the great majority of African informers 
are, like X, Y, Z, previously unknown to us, and few 
travellers have leisure or opportunity sufficient to 
inquire into their previous character or the means 
which they have had for observing with their own 
eyes. It then seems to me that the only means for 
establishing truths would be to collect as many testi- 
monies as possible. 

Dr. Beke presents his informer ‘Omar in the cha- 
racter of a boaster when he says, “ Where is the land 
that a child of Darita does not reach;” yet he affirms 
that Omar's map is, “in its most material features, 
identical with mine,—constructed from actual survey 
with the theodolite.” A writer who indulges in sar- 
casm might hold up this phrase as a specimen of Dr. 
Beke’s judgment in all assertions of his, whether 
past or future. But I take these words for an over- 
sight, merely attributable to the Doctor's eagerness; 
and will rest content with questioning the truth of his 
assertion,—first, because it is improbable,—secondly, 
because the Gibe of I narya runs nearly east and west 
in Dr. Beke’s map, while in mine it travels almost 
north and south,—and lastly, because, although Dr. 
Beke’s map is now before me, he has not yet seen 


| mine; the two sketches which I sent to Europe not 


containing many other details which would also 
prove anything but identity. 

_If I had suspected that Dr. Beke and Omar 
Najat were united by the gacred tie of friendship I 
would certainly have withheld my opinion of the 
latter even when writing tomy own friend,—forprivate 
feelings are a sanctuary too holy to be trespassed upon 
However, after having unluckily given My opinion I 
do not mean to say that I swerve from it. J more. 
over deeply deplore that my peculiar position obliges 
me to inform Dr. Beke of a circumstance which he 
is most undoubtedly ignorant of, or he would neyer 
as a Christian, and still less as an Englishman, have 
called ’Omar a very honest fellow. ’Omaris, like the 
great majority of Darita merchants, a notorious slaye 
dealer. - I travelled in his caravan from Baso to 
Yfag,—had full opportunities of knowing him,—was 
much amused by his account of countries which he 
had never seen but which I had; and the only in- 
formation I then reaped was from his thriving stock 
of children,—born free, but doomed henceforward 
to slavery. I may here add, that, owing to the pecu- 
liar difficulties of travelling among the Galla, I 
have often striven to contract at least a semblance 
of friendship with dealers in human flesh, but jt 
would not do; for antipathy on my side and habits of 
falsehood on the other made the tie impossible, 
The trade in human flesh is like a moral simoom 
which blights every good feeling. 

I am at a loss to understand Dr. Beke’s argument 
relating to the Zebee crossed by A. Fernandez in 
1613; and I still retain my opinion that one of these 
was the Kusaro, which could not be avoided in 
going from Tnarya to the Janjaro without a devious 
and useless circuit round its source near Gera. 

It is not strictly logical to deny en passant the pre- 
mises of a man’s reasoning and thon build a length. 
ened argument on that very deniai. In writing to 
Mr. Ayrton I briefly stated that Suro is not subject to 
Kaffa. Dr. Beke, forgetting his own rule, that “to 
contradict is not to disprove,” now repeats the con- 
trary, and in my humble opinion ought to have begun 
by explaining why his informers should be preferred 
to mine. In Abyssinia I have often heard Darita 
Mussulmen say that the Suro are subject to Kaffa: 
but the four Bonga ambassadors to Tnarya pointedly 
told me the contrary; as likewise the messenger from 
the King of Gobo, a Nao slave, born near the very 
desert which separates the Nao from the Suro,—a 
Xay slave who had fought with the Suro,—a Dogo 
free man in the pay of the King of Kaffa,—a Bonga 
blacksmith who volunteered in the last foray, aad 
complained of the desert between the Gimira (sub- 
jects of Kaffa) and the Suro,—and last, not least, 
Nalle, a native of the Suro country. That Dr. Beke 
should have been misled into believing the subjection 
of the Suro on the authority of two informers only, is 
a pretty illustration of the rule which I laid down in 
your No. 1041,—viz., that in African hearsay-geogra- 
phy three independent informers who agree together 
are often requisite to establish one truth. I could 
fill a whole page with miscellaneous information on 
the Suro; and have seen three slaves from that 
country who left their home when grown up, and are 
not disfigured as the Doctor relates. Besides, in 
these days of universal wandering, should any Eng- 
lishman meet a Kaffa slave who remembers his own 
country, he may easily satisfy himself that the Kaffa 
and Suro are irreconcileable enemies, and inhabit 
adjacent hostile countries. 

I am as liable to oversights as many others, but 
Dr. Beke ought to have chosen a better case in order 
to prove my frailties. In speaking of a map sketched 
not in Gondar, but in Saka, comprising the country 
between Saka and Bonga, I had said, rather ambi- 
guously it is true, that I wished to add to it places 
established by oral evidence. But even had my 
French phrase quoted by Dr. Beke meant that my 
hearsay information had been already penned down 
right and left, the words “ a droite et @ gauche” do 
not inevitably imply that I had extended my m- 
formation to the left bank of the Omo, or recognized 
fully the existence and dimensions of all its affluents. 
And my expressions are certainly less definite than 
Dr. Beke's whole of Central Africa,—which, according 
to his last explanation, means only from the Equator 
southwards, that is, somewhere out of the centre. 

The French word bourg does not mean town, a 
the learned Doctor is pleased to translate it,—but has 
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which has been often applied to a few houses only: | tions. 


and { used bourg in the latter sense to avoid a length. 
ened explanation in a long letter. 
Sooo arrival of a fresh one, huts are bought and 
carried sometimes from the distance of several miles. 
A “ great emporium” means a thriving permanent 
city, or something of the kind,—and Saka deserves no 
such name. I insist the more on this point because 
recent travellers have spoken in glowing terms of the 
commerce of Ethiopia. The sources of that com- 
merce being chiefly in the neighbourhood of Inarya, 
I may cite an example which proves what these 
African emporiums are. On my return from Bonga 
I od three weeks with Omar Baduri, a native of 
Harqiqo, who had arrrived in Jéren (omitted in Dr. 
Beke’s map) with twenty loaded mules, worth in 
Gondar at most 1,000 dollars, or 2162, and in Inarya 
926,000 amole, or pieces of salt. Now, ’Omar 
Badéri being very desirous of going home, gave 
higher prices than other merchants,—kept servants in 
the markets of Gombota and Saka to buy up Civet, 
slaves, or ivory,—and was nevertheless obliged to con- 
sume two whole years before disposing of his goods 
because the markets are not stocked. Few European 
merchants would consent to such protracted delays. 

Sacrifices are made at the source of the Bora as 
well as at those of the Gojab;—but this proves 
nothing with the scientific geographer. As in the 
case of Bruce’s Nile, native universal consent has 
long eré now been totally discarded. I have already 
explained in print how physical obstacles prevented 
me from visiting the source of the Gojab; and Dr. 
Beke’s reproaches on that point are as misplaced as 
if I quarrelled with him for not going in person with 
the regular weekly caravans from Yajibe to Gudru 
(there are no caravans and even no travellers from 
Qanqatti to the source of the Gojab) to satisfy him- 
self with his own eyes that the Lag ’Amara does not 
join the Agul, as his map will have it. 

The Atheneum is my only unsevered link with Eng- 
lish science. I have not seen in your columns a full 
detail of Dr. Beke’s reasons for carrying the sources 
of the White Nile to the southward of the Equator; 
and must for the present decline examining the weight 
of his opinions, —observing only that if Dr. Beke argue 
with M. Werne, my information, given by natives, is 
in accordance with M. D’Arnaud,—and that when two 
European travellers have different views on one and 
the same important point wise men will either suspend 
their judgment or decide by other and independent 
evidence, But why should we waste our time, like 
the alchemists of old, in disputing the value of con- 
flicting testimonies > Has not your great Bacon 
taught the world the golden value of experiment ?— 
The yet unexplored part of the White Nile is be- 
tween M. D*Arnaud’s Yeonker Isle and my Gongul 
ferry. Is it impossible to fit up a party for this ex- 
ploration >I may be excused if, after ten years’ 
wanderings, I do not volunteer in the attempt: but 
surely, not to speak of my own countrymen, there 
is in England alone enough wealth, talent, and spirit 
to undertake the final settlement of this great ques- 
tion, 

I have penned these last words in deference to Dr. 
Beke’s view of the subject. I have never sought to 
disparage his labours,—but only the oral information 
Which has misled him. In any branch of science, 
labourers, however humble, are always entitled to 
respect; but, amongst travellers, those are most to 
be extolled who, like Dr. Beke, have waded through 
difficulties, and have suffered from the want of pecu- 
Mary support which has been lavished on less mere- 
torious undertakings. Antoine D’ABbaDIE. 

Florence. 

Ar the date of my last letter from Interlaken the 
comparatively small knot of English collected there 
were beginning to recognize the very decidedly wintry 
blasts which each morning and evening sent down 
on their happy valley from the snowy storm arsenals 
of the Jungfrau, as timely warnings to quit their 
summer quarters. But the question among them 
was, whither and by what route should they go ? 
For every day’s post was bringing disagreeable in- 
telligence of one kind or another from almost all 
Parts of Europe. Dangerous and ugly giants,—the 
mearnations of various forms of social malady,— 





indefinite meaning, like the English borough, | were reported to be infesting the country in all direc- 


When the caravan | 
most of the Saka huts are taken down; and | 


Many were the consultations which might 
have been heard,—fertile in objectiens, sterile in 
conclusions. “We thought of going southwards 
by the Simplon,” says Mrs. A., “ but really after all 


| one hears of that horrid old Radetzky at Milan I 





am afraid of passing through Lombardy.”—“ We 
meant to have crossed the Mont Cenis and proceeded 
by Turin and Genoa,” quoth Mr. B., “but I see 
that Genoa is in a state of rebellion and the republic 
proclaimed, and as I don’t wish to find myself be- 
tween the muskets of Charles Albert and his insur- 
gent subjects, I shall shun Genova la superba.”—* I 
shall go from Geneva to Marseilles,” says Mr. C. 
very decidedly, “and thence take the mail steamer 
for Leghorn direct.” What, with the red republic 
rampant at Marseilles and cannonading going on 
in the streets of Leghorn!” retorts Mr. D. “ For 
my part I think the only chance of quiet would be 
St. Petersburgh.”_“ Yes, if you fancy the blue 
cholera better than the red republic !’’ replies Mr. C. 
with some reason. 

Many were the unsatisfactory discussions of which 
the above is no exaggerated representation. But 
having on many occasions learnt that in such cases 
no magnifying glass is so powerful a distender of 
molehills into mountains as distance and a newspaper, 
I and those with me determined to pursue the route 
we had laid down for ourselves despite rebellious 
cities and marching troops. We crossed the Cenis, 
therefore,—passed through Turin, (which we found 
illuminated, to our great surprise, inasmuch as 
Charles Albert and his army had just returned from 
Lombardy, having lost everything,—till we were in- 
formed that the candles were burnt, not in honour 
of the king, but of the Virgin by this strange nation 
of children, who will have their “ circenses” even 
when they have not bread with them)—and in due 
course reached Genoa, where we dined and slept as 
tranquilly as if the right divine of kings were still in 
the ascendant and passive obedience yet the creed 
of Europe. We thus reached Tuscany and its lovely 
capital without the shadow of an adventure or the 
smallest let or hindrance of any kind. 

We found the “flower of all cities, city of all 
flowers,” smiling as usual amid her fig-trees, vines 
and olives, and basking in the genial October sun 
aimost as quietly as if thrones were not quaking around 
her and the foundations of social life undergoing 
question and examination. It was the season called 
here “ St. Martin’s summer’”’—the latter part of the 
autumn, that is to say; the season of the vintage 
and of the “villegiatura,” when every Florentine 
landowner quits his city residence to spend some six 
weeks in the country,—the entire remainder of the 
year being almost universally devoted to the city. 
Classic Arno showed far more of stony bed than of 
water; and Arno’s swans, if they existed in sober 
prose, must needs run aground on Arno’s shingles 
for want of water to swim in. For the summer had 
been a very dry one. The vintage, therefore, was good 
in quality and small in quantity. But, what is worse, 
the want of rain had caused a great deficiency in the 
chesnut crop; a failure which always produces much 
distress in the poorer and mountainous districts,— 
where the chesnut is to the Tuscan peasant what the 
potato is to the Irishman, always his principal and 
often his sole article of food. 

In the rich and fertile Valdarno, however, where 
almost every field and each hill-side teems with corn, 
wine, and oil, growing intermingled from the same soil, 
the farmer and proprietor of the land look less to 
either of the two first of these products than to the 
third as a source of profit and wealth. The oil is 
the great thing. Always below rather than above 
the demand in quantity, the golden oil of the 
Valdarno is readily changeable at any moment into 
solid gold; and by a recognized usage of long stand- 
ing—similar to one which, I believe, prevails with 
regard to the Durham mustard trade—all transac- 
tions in it are for ready money. Nothing can be 
more primitive and unimproved than the Tuscan 
method of obtaining this valuable produce from the 
berry, or than that of settling accounts between 
landlord and tenant. Almost every estate has its 
“ villa,” the country residence of the landowner. 
Often his “ fattore,” or bailiff, inhabits it, or a portion 
of it. Nor is it rare for the house of the “ contadino,” 
or farmer, to be close to that of his landlord, or even 











under the same roof. For the Tuscan noble is un- 


conscious of that feeling of exclusiveness, or wish for 
privacy, or daintiness of taste or eye, which would 
make such an arrangement disagreeable to an Eng- 
lish landlord. Although the internal and external 
appearance of the Tuscan “contadino’s”’ dwelling 
and family must certainly be admitted to be more 
calculated to give offence to our notions of what is 
agreeable, than that of the English farmer; on the 
other hand, if the English feeling in these matters 
indicates a more advanced material civilization, it 
must be owned that the Tuscan arrangement pre- 
sents, perhaps, the more pleasant moral picture. 

To the villa is brought all the produce of the land. 
The grapes are there pressed into wine and the olives 
into oil. The oil house is a roomy chamber with an 
earthen floor, in the centre of which is a kind of cir- 
cular trough. In the middle is a revolving beam or 
axis, with its two poles fixed one in the floor and the 
other in the roof; and joined to this at right angles 
is a shaft on which a large heavy wheel like a mill- 
stone works round and round in the trough, moved 
by an ox or horse. This rude and simple machinery, 
the same probably in all respects as was used in the 
Vale of Arno two thousand years ago, is all that is 
needed to produce the most delicious oil in the 
world. At one end of the room, indeed, is 2 simple 
screw press, like that of a bookbinder, of no great 
power, for extracting from the crushed pulp the last 
drops of its precious contents; and at the opposite 
end are a large hearth and cauldron for the supply of 
warm water. A number of red earthen jars, of 
capacity sufficient to realize to one’s imagination 
the story of Ali Baba and the forty thieves, stand 
ranged along the wall, and complete the furnishing 
of the chamber. The oil, when drawn off, is poured 
into small barrels of an invariable regulation size, 
containing a certain number of flasks and supposed 
to form, each of them, half an ass’s load. Then one 
barrel to the landlord, and one to the tenant, till the 
whole yield is equally divided between them. So 
also with the wine, and so with the corn. All is 
brought to the manor-house and there divided. 
Money rents are almost if not altogether unknown. 

All Tuscany had been busy with the vintage. 
The vintage! Is there a word more rich to the 
untravelled Englishman in picturesque signifi- 
cance and poetical associations? All that the 
bright South has of glowing colouring, harme-. 
nies forms, teeming abundance, and Saturnian 
feciiity, mixed up in the imagination with certain 
vague visions of bright black eyes and bewitching 
ankles—all this and more goes to the making up of 
the Englishman’s notion of the vintage. Alas! that 
it should be needful to dissipate such charming illue 
sions. And yet it is well to warn those who cherish 
these couleur-de-rose imaginings, and who would fain 
shun a disagreeable désenchantement, that they will 
do wisely in continuing to receive their impressions 
of Italian ruralities from the presentations of our 
theatres and the description of Mrs. Radcliffe. To 
those inquirers, however, of sterner mould who would 
find truth, be it ever so disagreeable when found, it 
must be told that a Devonshire harvesting is twice 
as pretty and a Kentish hop-picking thrice as pretty 
a scene as any “ vindemia” that the vineyards of Italy 
san show. The vine, indeed, as grown in Italy,—espe- 
cially when the fruit is ripe and the leaves begin to be 
tinted with crimson and yellow—is an exceedingly 
pretty object,rich in colouring and elegant in its forms. 
Nothing but the most obsolete and backward agri- 
culture, however, preserves these beauties. If good 
wine and not pretty crops be the object in view, the 
vine should be grown as in France—a low dwarf 
plant closely pruned, and raised only two or three 
feet from the ground; and than such a vineyard no- 
thing can be more ugly. Classic Italy, however, still 
cultivates her vines as she did when the Georgics 
were written—_“ marries” them most becomingly and 
picturesquely to elms or mulberries, &c., and makes 
of them lovely festoons and very sour wine. Again, 
it must be admitted that a yoke of huge dove-coloured 
oxen, with their heavy unweildy tumbril, is a more 
picturesque object than an English waggon and @ 
team of horses. Occasionally, too, may be seen 
bearing not ungracefully a blushing burden of huge 
bunches, a figure, male or female, who might have sat 
for a mode! to Leopold Robert. But despite all this, 
the process of gathering the vintage is anything bus 
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a pleasing sight. In one of the heavy tumbrils I 
have mentioned are placed some twelve or fifteen 
large pails, some three feet deep, and a foot or so 
in diameter. Into these are thrown pell-mell the 
bunches of fruit, ripe and unripe, clean and dirty, 
stalks and all, white and red indiscriminately. The 
cart thus laden, the fifteen pails of unsightly, dirty- 
looking slush are driven to the “ fattoria,” there to 
be emptied into vats which appear both to nose 
and eye never to have been cleansed since they were 
made. In performing this operation much is of 
eourse spilt over the men employed, over the cart, 
over the ground; and nothing can look less agreeable 
than the effect thus produced. Sometimes one large 
tub occupies the whole tumbril, the contents of which 
on reaching the “ fattoria’ have to be ladled out 
with buckets. Often the contents of the vat trodden 
in one place—a most unsightly process—have to be 
transported in huge barrels like water-carts to another 
place to undergo fermentation. And then the thick 
muddy stream, laden with filth and impurities of all 
sorts, which is seen when these barrels discharge 
their cargo is as little calculated to give one a pleasing 
idea of the “ruby wine” which is to be the result of 
all this filthy squash as can well be imagined. 
Add to this an exceedingly unpleasant smell in and 
about all the buildings in which any part of the wine- 
making process takes place, and the constant re- 
currence Of rotting heaps of the refuse matter of the 
pressed grape under every wall and hedge in the 
neighbourhood of each “ fattoria,’’—and the notions 
connected with the so be-poetized vintage will be 
easily understood to be none of the pleasantest in the 
minds of those acquainted with its sights and smells. 

While a great portion of the world of Florence 
was thus “ out of town,”—scattered among those innu- 
merable villas which stud the Valdarno so thickly as 
to have suggested Ariosto’s well-remembered saying, 
that if brought together they would make two Romes, 
—the young Tuscan Parliament was labouring hard at 
its new vocation. And very up-hill, perplexing sort of 
work did the improvised legislators find this same con- 
stitutionalism. Grievous was the amount of unproduc- 
tive talk performed under a hot sun by hard-working 
senators and conscientious deputies in the all too 
fluent idiom of that land which was once designated 
as the “bel paese 1a dove ‘l st suona,” but might 
now be more appropriately called the land “dove il 
nd suona.” So divided was opinion throughout the 
country !—so contradictiously disputatious a spirit 
was prevalent !—so abundant were the objectors and 
obstructors and so rare were the actors capable of ac- 
complishing anything ! 

The continually reiterated objection urged by 
those who view unfavourably the recent Italian 
movement, that the Italians are unfit for self-govern- 
ment, and should not be intrusted with it till they 
know how to use it, has always reminded me of the 
old Greek fable of the man who would not get into 
the water until he could swim. A people can only 
become fit for self-government by practising it. And 
it is tolerably clear that the prudent individual in the 
fable never got into the water at all. A certain 
period of risk and difficulty must be passed through 
in either case before the desired condition can be 
arrived at. But it must be admitted that the present 
condition of Tuscany is calculated to put to a severe 
trial the stedfastness of those who hold these opinions, 
and to test rather rudely the strength of their faith. 
For, the self-government of the Tuscans is becoming 
marvellously like no government at all. Coercion of 
any kind is daily becoming more unpopular and less 
possible. And if we continue to advance in our 
present direction, it will soon come to every man 
doing that which is right in his own eyes. Yet 
Florence, as I have said, is almost as tranquil as it 
used to be. That is to say, that, unlike Leghorn and 
Lucca, little or no actual violence has been com- 
mitted by the Florentines. They are an essentially 
quiet and gentle people, averse to violence and strife. 
How changed, the reader will say, from those violent 
and energetic republicans who made their city the 
continual battle-field of rival factions, whose family 
feuds shook Italy from end toend! Yes! changed 
indeed! so all-powerful is.the influence of institu- 
tions! At the present moment the quiet habits and 
traditional tranquillity of the people seem the only 
preservatives against scenes of tumult and disorder. 
The utterly powerless condition of the government 








has been most strikingly and unfortunately mani- | 


fested in its dealings with the rebellious Livor- 
nese. Another curious instance of the strange 
position of the governing powers here in a smaller 
matter was related to me. All the hot politicians 
of Lucca used to meet daily at a certain coffee- 
house at the hour when the Florentine papers ar- 
rived, to hear the news. As all could not read at 
once, and many could not read at all, some strong- 
lunged individual used to read the articles of most 
interest pro bono publico. Gradually this office de- 
volved upon one individual, who came to be looked 
upon as public reader. So much so, that on a political 
society being formed of the frequenters of the coffee- 
house, this man was appointed newspaper reader with 
a salary of half-a-dollara day. The coffee-house was 
soon found to be too small for the meeting of the 
society, and a large locale was found for the purpose. 
But ere long the nature of its proceedings was such 
that it was found necessary to suppress it. Upon 


which the reader, thus finding his occupation gone, | 


clamorously demanded compensation for his “ vested 
right.” To this the government literally found them- 
selves obliged to accede :—and he absolutely remains 
in the enjoyment of a government pension as ex- 
newspaper reader to a private society suppressed for 
sedition. 

Meanwhile, the Florentine populace, much after 
the manner of their rulers, though they do nothing, 
talk a great deal. The dead walls of the city are of 
invaluable utility as a means of giving an innoxious 
vent to much patriotism and more discontent, and 
as a medium for the expression of opinion on all 
sorts of subjects. If the entire contents of these 
sibylline manifestations of wishes, thoughts and 
opinions were taken collectively as the expression of 


the mind of the people of Florence, our gentle | 


Florentines might be set down as the most bloody- 
minded nation of exterminators extant. The vota- 
ries of Thuggee themselves would hardly appear 
more universal dispensers of death and destruction. 
“ Morte ai Republicani !°—* Morte ai Ministri!”— 
“Morte ai Livonensi !”—“ Morte ai Tedeschi!”— 
“ Morte a Carlo Alberto !°—* Morte a Radetzki !"— 
“ Morte a Guerrazzi!” &c. &c.: and lastly, I observed 
yesterday this edifying bit of piety, “ Morte a quelli 
che trattano male Iddio!!” The most approved 
new term of abuse to be found passim in this 
mural literature is “codino”; “tailed one,” that is 
literally,—or “ old pigtail,” as it may be more freely 
rendered. The sense attached to the term in the 


public mind seems to be that of old, obsolete, behind- | 


hand, retrograde—tory, as we would say, or “ oscu- 
rantista,” as they say at Rome. All Austrians are 
naturally and necessarily “ codini.” Most members 
of the Tuscan Government have unfortunately 
turned out to be “codini.” If they were to talk of 
taking immediate measures to arm the population 
(of Tuscany !) for the total expulsion of every “ bar- 
barian” from Italy, they would no longer be “codini.” 


Yet, when some time ago, the ministry, eager to | 


vindicate themselves from the crushing accusation of 
codinism, in dutiful obedience to the will of the 
sovereign people caused lists to be opened through- 
out Tuscany for the inrolment of volunteers to fight 
in the sacred cause of Italian independence, some 


two hundred names were all that could be collected! | 


The fact is unfortunately significative, without any 
attempt on my part to point the moral of it. 

One other little anecdote I must give you, as one 
of those straws which curiously indicate the set of the 
wind of public feeling here—that “ popularis aura” 
which, beginning now to blow for the first time after 
so many years in Italy, puffs and veers about as yet 
with all the unsettled and profitless violence of a 
storm wind, instead of the valuable and useful regu- 
larity of the monsoon. The circumstance in ques- 
tion occurred the other day. A maid-servant, who 


had always been a very regular attendant at mass, | 
one Sunday morning, on her mistress telling her that 
she might now go out to church, replied that she | 


did not wish to go to church, that it was considered 
“codino,” that the people called her Austrian for 
going to mass, and that she did not mean te do so 
for the future. 

Another manifestation of the inordinate “cacoethes 
loquendi” which has invaded this people is seen in 
the extraordinary multiplication of newspapers pub- 
lished in Florence. Four or five new journals have 
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ago a catalogue raisonné of the Florence whe ne 
| press. The daily paper, the Conciliatore, has ri 


| then commenced its career. Its name, at least, indj. 
| cates a laudable ambition; and if it should accom- 
| plish in any degree the mission which it thus pro- 
| fesses to have undertaken, it will indeed be of 
greater service to Italy than all that has yet been 
published by her young newspaper press. "Then of 
lesser note and smaller pretensions, with less laud- 
able intentions and addressing themselves to a dif. 
| ferent audience, we have the Stenterello, the Lampione 
| the Italia Nuova, and the Voce del Popolo, These 
| publications are sold for about three farthings each, 
| The doctrines they teach are not, it is to be feared 
| calculated to advance the cause of rational liberty 
| and progress in Italy; and the extreme probability 
that, “deficiente crumena,” they will not be able to 
| maintain a long existence is the pleasantest circum. 
| stance connected with them. 
Among other unreasonablenesses and childish 
| absurdities, the Italians have lately taken it into 
| their heads to be exceedingly angry with England :_ 
for what deeds of omission or commission it would 
| be hard to say. They have, however, discovered, jt 
| would seem, that England fears the rivalry, maritime 
| commercial and industrial, which Italy would be v9 
a position to sustain against her if once the Peninsula 
were constituted into a great, powerful, and united 
people! It is almost incredible that an idea go 
absurd should find any one ignorant enough to enter. 
| tain it.’ But I am sorry to say that the Patria 
| which has always hitherto been esteemed the most 
| moderate, serious, and enlightened journal of Italy, 
contained the other day an article in which, among 
other violent abuse, England is upbraided as a nation 
of shopkeepers, who would with equal readiness deal 
in hardware and in human flesh, and who would 
sacrifice the happiness and prosperity of a nation to 
| the chance of selling an additional yard of calico. 
| I could scribble on to you a variety of other small 
| matters, all more or less interesting as throwing light 
on the state of men’s minds and the position of the 
social machine here :—but I fear my letter hasalready 
exceeded my usual limits, and perhaps those of your 
tolerance. 3 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue 600/. a-year, for ten years, to Mr. Macaulay, 
for ten years’ copyright of the first two volumes of 
his ‘ History of England,’ is perhaps the largest sum 
ever given for a work in two volumes.—The largest 
sums heretofore known to have been paid, are—4,000 
| guineas to Washington Irving for his ‘Life of 
| Columbus,’ in four volumes, octavo,—2,000 guineas 

to Moore for his ‘ Life of Byron, in two volumes, 
| quarto,—and 4,500/. for ten years to the present 
| Bishop of Oxford and his brother for the ‘ Life of 
| Wilberforce,’ in five volumes, octavo. Mr. Roberts 
| is said to have received 3,000 guineas from his ‘ Life 

of Hannah More,’ in five volumes, octavo,—Mr.Twiss 

2,000 guineas from his ‘ Life of Lord Eldon,’—and 

Mr. Stanley something like 1,500 guineas, from his 
| § Life of Dr. Arnold’:—but these were receipts upon 

the sale, not specific sums given by way of specula- 
| tion like the payments to Moore, Irving, Wilberforce, 
and Macaulay. The largest sum ever realized by 
| any one work whilst it continued to be called a 
| new publication was 18,000/, the proceeds of Sir 
| Walter Scott’s ‘Life of Napoleon,'—the work of 
| twelve months, and published in nine volumes, 
| octavo, in 1827. ‘The Row” was literally besieged 
| with demands for the ‘Life of Napoleon,’ as Sta- 
| tioners’ Hall used to be on “ Almanac Day”—when 
| the exclusive privilege of printing almanacs belonged 

to the Stationers’ Company. Of large sums realized 
| by the sale of new works in a very short period, 
several of the novels by Sir Walter Scott and the 
monthly issues of Mr. Dickens might be instanced 
as probably, both in numbers and profit, exceeding 
anything in literature since Sacheverel’s ‘ Trial’ or 
| Dryden’s ‘Hind and Panther,’—the two most Te 
| markable instances of successful publication recorded 
in the early history of bookselling in this country. 
The ‘ Life of Columbus’ has not yet, we believe, paid 
its expenses; the ‘ Life of Byron’ was a loss till its 
appearance in one thick volume with double columns; 
and the ‘ Life of Wilberforce,’ it is well known, was 
a heavy failure. Mr. Macaulay’s annuity 18, there- 
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—— _ 
fore a lottery with the Messrs. Longman. 1 he best 
and most remunerative books in English literature 
have been bought by booksellers at the lowest prices. 

The Catalogue of the Stowe Library has just been 
jssued by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson; but the 
books are not yet on view, and till we have an oppor- 
tunity of e camining them we shall refrain from any 
Jengthened notice of the approaching sale. Report 
speaks highly of the magnificent set of Houbraken 
heads,—of the matchless collection of Bartolozzi’s 
engravings, —of the interesting series of engravings by 
John Boydeil (the Mzcenas of his time), and of the 
finest copy known of Prynne’s great work, the envy 
of every collector of English books. There is a first 
folio edition of Shakspeare, but not a very good one. 
_Wemay mention here that Mr. T. Rodd has nearly 
completed a catalogue and collated list of all the 
copies known to exist of the first folio Shakspeare. 
They are about eighty in number, but very few are 
complete. The common defect is the loss of the 
copy of verses by Ben Jonson, Mr. Daniel of Isling- 
ton has the finest copy known. Twenty-five of the 
eighty, at the very least, are in public libraries. 

In reference to a paragragh which appeared in our 
columns some weeks since [ane, p. 1181] relative to 
public charities, a correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing notes on the doings of the “ reform” party at Bed- 
ford — ’ 

Sir William Harpur left a property for the maintenance of 
@ grammar school of one master and one usher, the residue 
in sustentatien of poor children, marriage portions, and 
alms. The income has immensely increased, and so accord- 
ingly have the schools which now embrace a great number 
of things besides grammar, with a corresponding number of 
masters and teachers, ‘‘ exhibitions,” and other advantages ; 
and to all this there was little objection, except that the 
salaries of the two principal masters were rather more ple- 
thoric than was required for the interests of learning—the 
“ master” having 1,150/., and the “‘ usher” 850/. per annum, 
with other advantages payable out of the charity. But, in 
process of time the charity has got into debt ; through that 
particular way of spending money called ‘* building,” which 
is far from being a difficult one. And now the “ surplus,” 
the charitable desire of the founder, which for more than 
fifty years has been employed in honourable and munificent 
ways of benevolence—is to pay in purse—that is if Parlia- 
ment and the voice of the kingdom will be parties to it. 
The two plethoric salaries are to be just touched, one or two 
other deductions to be made, whilst other salaries will be 
increased, and upwards of 1,500/. a-year is to be abstracted 
from the charitable allowances. The only thing answerable 
to the founder’s injunction of ‘ alms,” 5007. out of 12,0002. 
in different ways amongst the poor of the town is to be no 
longer given; “‘ marriage portions” and “ apprentice fees” 
reduced nearly half; ‘‘ donations to apprentices” and “ for 
good service” to “‘ servants” to be cut away; a “ hospital” 
left open to the extent of fifty children, ‘‘ orphans, or with 
some personal affliction” out of the population of 10,000, to 
be reduced to the minimum number of twenty-six. This is 
the proposed “reform” of the Harpur charity,—and the 
way in which the interests of the higher and middle classes 
are proposed to be defended against those of the poor. 

A reference to our former remarks will show our 
correspondent that in speaking of the Bedford charity 
we expressed no opinion as to the merits of the details 
in the scheme of proposed alterations, for they had 
not come distinctly before us. We spoke only of the 
general necessity fora reform in the administration of 
this important trust:—and the matter being thus 
mooted it is for the people of Bedford to see that no 
spirit of clique or caste be suffered to stamp its nar- 
row character on the new charter which is to be 
asked for from the legislature. Meantime, we give our 
correspondent’s statement in his own terms—for the 
sake of the information which it contains, 

We see that some of the Societies established for 





the publication of class theology are on their last legs. 
The Spottiswoode, instituted for the purpose of re- 
producing the writings of the Scotch Episcopalian 
Divines, has been summoned to discuss the question 
of its own dissolution; and the Wodrow, an older 
Society, which issued works connected with Presby- 
terian literature, is likely, it is said, to follow. ; 
In Paris the subsiding of the revolutionary deluge 
has been fullowe:l by attempts here and there at | 
Teconstruction of the educational arrangements which 
broke up early in the convulsion. The Minister of 
Public Instruction, in conformity with a decree 
Te-establishing the five chairs at the College of France 
Suppressed by the Provisional Government, has fur- 
nished them with professors. M. Michel Chevalier 
returns to the Chair of Political Economy. M., 
Burnouf replaces the deceased M. Letronne, as Ad- 
ministrator of the College.—We may state in this 
paragraph that the Director of the Académie Fran- 
gaise has received from M. Poirson—who was for- 








merly the collaborator of M. Scribe, the dramatist— 
a letter in which he offers to place at the disposal of 
the Academy 4,000 francs a-year for four prizes of 
1,600 francs each to successful candidates in dramatic 
literature, or to dramatic authors of limited pecuniary 
means. 

From Gréningen it is stated that the rich Asiatic 
Galleries of the Museum of Natural History in that 
University have been further endowed with about 
2,000 specimens, from the island of Java, of mammals 
and stuffed birds of species hitherto unknown in 
Europe, with other curiosities—the gift of Gerard 
Servatius, a Dutch physician, who has collected them 
during a residence of twenty-nine years in Batavia. 

The first number of the Canterbury Colonist makes 
us somewhat better acquainted with the proposed 
scheme of emigration on Church-of-England prin- 
ciples. It has many points of interest. It is founded 
on the Grecian model, and claims a sort of “ clas- 
sical” character. Every reader of history knows how 
the ancients colonized. They organized everything 
beforehand. The movement was a state matter. 
The adventurers constituted a complete segment of 
the parent society. From the commencement they 
were a body politic with fixed laws—a social com- 
munity perfect in themselves, Everyone is astonished 
at the rapid success and developement of the colo- 
nies so formed. In Southern Italy, in Cyrene, in the 
Grecian Isles, and in Asia Minor, these settlements 
formed about the most active and most cultivated 
portions of the Hellenic world. Art, commerce, and 
philosophy flowed thence to Corinth and Athens,— 
and the capital of the civilized world perhaps owed 
its intellectual supremacy as much as its physical 
abundance to the supplies furnished from these 
sources. The English—we may say the European 
—system of colonization contrasts very unfavourably 
with this—that is, when superficially considered. It 
is not conducive to such rapid and brilliant results. 
Neither arts nor philosophy find cultivators for a long 
time. A good deal of the exterior civilization is even 
lost. Not a little of the refinement—nearly all the 
respect for prestige, traditional ranks, royalties, and 
“ glorious institutions” which marks the Englishman, 
or is supposed to mark him, at home—vanishes with 
the white cliffs. The Greck colonies were always 
Greek,—the English colonies are not English. What 
they become when they emerge from the chaos in 
which their character is formed we see in the United 
States. The same tendencies are impressed upon 
our settlements in all parts of the world. The same 
elements are present—the same elements are absent— 
in each and all. The friends of New Canterbury desire 
to bringabout a newsystem ; one which shall perpetuate 
the parent institutions—particularly hereditary rank 
and church supremacy—in the new states in process 
of creation. To this end they adopt the Greek 
plan of carrying out with them at first all the ele- 
ments for complete society. They propose to trans- 





port rank, letters, refinement, religion, loyalty, priests, 
lawyers, rulers, doctors, and labourers, There is 
novelty (for modern times) in all this; and we feel 
an interest in the experiment, though convinced that 
it will fail signally. New Zealand is the land fixed 
upon for the model trial ; the southern portion of | 
the island—but the precise spot has still to be deter- | 
mined. A million of acres are to be purchased from 
the New Zealand Company at 10s. an acre (this is 
the price at which an ordinary emigrant could buy 
it): and to be re-sold to the “model” settlers at a 
minimum of 60s. anacre! The surplus 50s. will be 
thus applied :—20s. to build churches; 20s. to en- 
courage immigration; 10s. to other expenses. We 


| shall be curious to see English farmers investing their 


money in this fashion, But zeal is not nice at arith- 
metic,—and perhaps a few may be found who will do 
it. In these days of free opinions, it will be some- 
thing to live in the midst of a population every man 
of which is sworn to the thirty-nine articles. The 
promoters of the scheme quote Latin for their clients, 
and tell them it is a“ classical colony” to which they 
are going. We do not know what the sturdy yeomen 
of Yorkshire think of this; but an hour’s reading | 
of classical authors might suggest some reasons for | 
thinking that mere organization is not the only thing | 
wanting in order to parallel ancient with modern | 
modes of colonization. The “ classic’ nations did | 
not pay 60s. an acre for land. They seized the soil | 
by force: it cost them nothing—except perhaps a | 





battle. They had a large slave population to do all 
the work for them. They went out generally inde- 
pendent. These were the elements of their success. 
With all his enterprising spirit, the Hellene would 
hardly have faced a colonial life with land at 3/. an 
acre and no slaves to cultivate it. There are, be- 
sides, other difficulties in the plan. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOTICF.—The much ad- 
mired Picture of MOUNT ATNA, in SICILY, is at present 
exhibiting alone. It is to be scen under three aspects—Evening, 
Sunrise, and during an Eruption. Open from Ten till Four.— 
Admittance, 1s. 






POMPEII. 

PANORAMA of the RUINS of POMPEII.—JUST OPENED 
atthe PANORAMA ROYAL, LEICESTER-SQUARE.—A VIEW 
of the CITY of POMPEII,” The City of the Dead,” with the recent 
Excavations, the magnificent Temples, Triumphal Arches, Mount 
Vesuvius, and all the surrounding classical me | beautiful country. 
The Views of Vienna and Paris, showing the localities of the late 
political events, are also now open. 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A LECTURE on 
the popular subject of the ELECTRIC LIGHT, by Dr. Bachhoff- 
ner, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evenings. Popular Lec- 
tureson CHEMISTRY, with brilliant Experiments, by Dr. Ryan, 
daily, and on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
First Exhibition of an entirely New Series of DISSOLVING 
VIEWS in MEXICO and SWITZERLAND, with historical 
descriptions. *CHILDE’S PHANTASMAGORIA, with very 
curious New Effects, Mornings and Prenings. MICROSCOPE at 
One o'clock daily. New CHROMATROPE. DIVER and DIVING- 
BELL. WORKING MODELS expk * Music directed by 
Dr. Wallis. —Admission, 1s.; Schools, b.. ~ price. 





SOCIETIES 


GrotocicaL.—Dec, 13.—Sir H. T. De la Beche in 
the chair.—T. J. Lang and C. Brumell, Esqs. were 
elected Fellows. The following paper was read :— 
* Notes on the Alps and Apennine’, particularly on 
the Developement of the Eocene Formations in those 
Chains,’ by SirR. I. Murchison. Thismemoir, the result 
of the author’s last excursions on the Continent, con- 
sists of two parts;—the first of whichis an endeavour to 
bring up to the present standard of knowledge the 
work on the Eastern Alps, formerly published by 
Prof. Sedgwick and himself, and to extend the 
survey from that portion of the chain to Switzerland 
and Savoy. The central masses of the Eastern Alps, 
though in parts highly crystalline, contain recogniza- 
ble remnants of Upper Silurian, Devonian, and car- 
boniferous deposits, as proved by organic remains; 
but no traces of the Permian system have been found 
in them or in any part of Southern Europe. In the 
same regions, viz., in the South Tyrol and the Salz- 
burg Alps, the above-mentioned palzozoic formations 
are succeeded by trias, with true “ muschelkalk” fos- 
sils, as recently put forth by Von Buch, Emmerich, 
Von Hauer, and other geologists. But in following 
the central parts of the chain from Austria into Swit- 
zerland and Savoy, all fossil evidences of these palzo- 
zoic and triassic deposits cease; which, if ever they 
existed, have been obliterated by the very powerful 
action of metamorphism which has affected the 
Western Alps. The presence, however, of undoubted 
species of old carboniferous plants in Savoy has led 
some geologists to believe that the carboniferous 
system has some representative there; whilst M. E. de 
Beaumont and M. Sismonda contend, that the asso- 
ciation of such plants with belemnites proves that 
they occur in the lias of this part of the chain (Mont 
Blanc, Tarentaise, and Maurienne), £0 clearly recog- 
nized by its numerous animal organic remains. Sir 
R. Murchison allows, that in the much disputed 
locality of Petit Ceeur, the coal plants and anthracite 
really appear to lie in the same formation with the 
belemnites as described by M. E. de Beaumont.— 
After a notice of the better acquaintance ut this day 
with the fossils of the secondary rocks of the Alps 
than when Prof. Sedgwick and himself described 
them,—and after showing the great value of the Ox- 
fordian group as overlying the other Jurassic lime- 
stones,—the author goes to his chief point, and proves 
by a number of natural sections, that the opinion for 
which his colleague and himself formerly contended, 
and which met with so much opposition, is at length 
completely established—viz., that the flanks of the 
Alps exhibit a true transition from the younger secon- 
dary into the older tertiary strata. But whilst this 
principle was eorrect, the author admits that his 
friend and himself were in error in applying it to the 
Gosau deposits, which he now admits to be cretaceous; 
whilst, in common with all the geologists of their day, 
they formed an erroneous opinion of the age of the 
“flysch.” He now specially refers, as the base of all 
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his subsequent results, to a memoir of his own, read 
before the Geological Society in 1829 (Annals of 
Phil. and Phil. Mag. June 1830,) which proved, that 
on the edge of the Venetian Alps, near Bassano and 
Asolo, the white and red scaglia, or chalk, is there 
conformably succeeded by the nummulitic and shelly 
deposits of the Vicentine, which are unquestionably 
of lower tertiary age, and graduate upwards through 
other shelly strata and sandstones into marls and 
conglomerates with sub-Apennine fossils. It has since 
been ascertained that the same deposits with the older 
tertiary shells, —echinide and nummulites,—enter far 
into,the higher Alps of the South Tyrol, and are there 
elevated to great heights on the surface of limestones 
which represent the uppermost chalk. Natural sec- 
tions were then described in Savoy, Switzerland, 
and Bavaria, which show a clear ascending order 
from the Neocomian limestone, or equivalent of the 
lower greensand of England, through a zone charged 
with fossils characteristic of the gault and upper 
greensand into a limestone, containing Inocerami 
and Ananchytes ovata, which, whether of white, grey 
or red colour, unquestionably stands in the exact 
place of the white chalk of Northern Europe. Cer- 
tain conformable transitions from this inoceramus 
limestone up into shelly and nummulitic strata, like 
those of the Vicentine, are pointed out, particularly 
near the Hoher-Sentis in Appenzell and near Sont- 
hofen in Bavaria, where these intermediate beds, par- 
taking of all the mineral characters of the great su- 
percretaceous groups, or “ flysch,” are still character- 
ized by a Grypheza, which is not to be distinguished 
from the G, Vesicularis of the uppermost chalk. 
About this zone (i. e., in tracts free from dislocation 
and inversion, ) no traces have been discovered of any 
one fossil referable to the cretaceous system ;the over- 
lying strata being unequivocally nummulitic and 
shelly rocks, which are linked together by position and 
fossils,and which on the north flank of the Alps (espe- 
cially at Sonthofen and Kressenberg) as well as on 
the high summits of the Diableretz and Dent du Midi, 
represent the lower tertiary of the Vicentine. The 
upper portion of this group, so vastly expanded on the 
north flank of the Alps, is a collection of shale, impure 
limestone, and sandstone, the “ flysch” of the Swiss, 
the “ Wiener Sandstein, or fucoid grit of the Austri- 


ans, and to a great extent the “‘ Macigno” of the 


Italians. The whole group of nummulite rocks and 
“ flysch,” much loaded with chlorite, pre-eminently 
a “greensand,” and often assuming a very ancient 
lithological aspect, is not, as many geologists supposed, 
an upper member of the cretaceous rocks, but really 
represents the true eocene. The adoption of this view, 
which it is supposed all palzontologists must adhere 
to, and which seems already to be in great part taken 
by M. Boué, in opposition to his former opinion, in- 
volves a great change in the classification of the rocks 
of Southern Europe and an alteration of the colouring 
of the published geological maps of the Alps and 
Apennines, in which all the macigno of Italy and 
the flysch of the Alps are represented as secondary 
rocks, because they have been elevated with the cre- 
taceous system. In reviewing the physical relations 
of the upper secondary and lower tertiary rocks of 
the Alps, it is manifest that the independence of any 
one member of this succession cannot be assumed 
from its unconformability to others in certain locali- 
ties, inasmuch as such appearances are proved to be 
local phenomena only, by a more general survey 
which detects the unbroken and continuous order. 
In the Alps therefore, as in Russia, where deposits of 
several ages are conformable, the limits of formations 
can alone be defined by their imbedded organic re- 
mains. The author particularly quotes Prof. Studer, 
M. Escher of Zurich, and Prof. Brunner of Berne, 
as having rendered him services during his survey 
of the Swiss Alps as well as M. Zigno in the Ve- 
netian Alps.—This first part of the memoir concluded 
by inviting attention to various transverse sections, 
which showed that the Oxfordian, cretaceous, and 
eocene ornummulitic groupshad conjointly undergone 
such great flexures as in many instances te produce 
absolute inversions, and in others great ruptures, both 
longitudinal and transverse. Whilst the direction of 
the sedimentary rocks is shown to conform to the 
axes of certain great ellipsoids of crystalline rock, 
whether eruptive or purely metamorphic, the devia- 
tions from such conformity are very numerous, parti- 
cularly where the strata wrap round the ends of each 
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Capt. Kitt 
experienced opposition from the Brahmans, a 


separate crystalline mass;—in illustration of which a | oldest form of writing known in India. 
geological map of the Canton Glarus, by M. Escher, was 
appealed to. Seeing that the forms of the anticlinal | were very jealous of his transcribing or dr. 
and synclinal folds exhibited in his sections coincided | thing; and any attention paid by him toa neglected 
with the illustrations of the Appalachian mountains fragment was a signal for its being immediately made 
and otherchains recently produced by Prof. H. Rogers, | an object of worship and offering, although it might 
the author—without offering any opinion on the | have been covered with filth for centuries. He has 
theory of that able geologist—pointed out that in the | caused some of the inscriptions to be translated and 
Alps, as in the United States, the long and slightly in- | lithographed, and copies to be distributed among the 
clined’slopes of each anticlinal face the great centre of | natives, so as to disabuse them of the fears they 
disturbance, whilst the short and steep sides of the | appear to entertain of some project in opposition to 
same dip away from the chain. In reference to the | their religious notions. In a subsequent letter, Capt. 
very frequent phenomenon of the younger strata dip- | Kittoe mentions his intention to propose an inter. 
ping under the older, particularly along the line of | change between all persons interested in archeological 
great longitudinal faults, Prof. Rogers presented dia- | researches, of the result of their investigations, and 
grams explanatory of such overlaps in accordance | shows how much he might be able to accomplish jn 
with his theory. the way of comparison and induction if he had access 
In the second part of the memoir (to be read at | to those now in private hands. He also objects 
a future meeting) the true age of the great tertiary | strongly to the carrying away of relics, which had 
deposit of the Molasse and Nagelflue of the Alps will | been done recently at Gya, as elsewhere; and men. 
be considered; and after a sketch of the relations of | tions his own practice of setting up every valuable 
the macigno of the Apennines to other rocks, and | relic he finds in the wall of some temple near the 
some evidences of transition throughout the tertiary | spot where it was discovered. 
series of Italy, the whole will conclude with a special The Secretary read a paper by W. C. Kelaart, Esq., 
review of the organic remains of the great lower | a native of Ceylon, on Rambodde, a sanitarium jn 
eocene and nummulitic group, which extends itself | Ceylon—Rambodde is situated in the central pro. 
from Southern Europe across Egypt and Persia into | vince of Ceylon, about thirty-four miles from Kandy, 
the regions of Hindostan, and is so notably developed | and fifteen from Nuwera Ellia, at an elevation of about 
in the Hala and Cabul mountains and in the sub- | 3,320 feet above the level of the sea. Its scenery 
Himalaya chain, —when the fossils recently sent | is vividly picturesque, being diversified with moun- 
home from those regions by Capt. Vicary will be | tains, valleys, rivers, and cataracts. The soil around 
considered. is well adapted for the growth of coffee; and al- 
though the cultivation is in the hands of natives, the 
produce is of excellent quality. It also seems very 
well suited to the growth of European fruit-trees, 
Elephants, jackals, wild cats, and monkeys are nume- 
| rous in the vicinity ; and there is a tolerable supply 
of game. The climate is healthy, and the air bracing 
and exhilarating. The vicinity is well protected from 
the morning sun, and possesses numerous beautiful 
spots abounding with flowers and scented grass 
which fill the air with perfume. Rain falls frequently 
in drizzling showers, and often continues for weeks 
together,—so much that in fact the first three months 
of the year alone can be considered as having fair, dry 
weather, the remaining nine presenting a succession 
of showers, with short intervals of sunshine—but in 
the months of October and November the showers 
fall chiefly in the morning and night. It is, however, 
observable that as the jungle is cleared for the culti- 
vation of coffee, the rain diminishes very sensibly. 
The differences in the temperature, as shown by ob- 
servations made for the year 1844, varied only from 
57° min. to 78° max. The cold is less than at 
Nuwera Ellia, and consequently the station seems 
better suited as a sanitarium for those whose health 
is impaired by residence in tropical climates, and par- 
ticularly appropriate for such as suffer from dys 
pepsia or debility. It is also easier of access; and 
provisions can be procured more conveniently. The 
principal diseases most prevalent at Rambodde are 
rheumatism and catarrh, A regimental hospital is 
established there ; a few beautiful cottages have been 
built :—and there is no doubt that as it becomes 
better known it will be more frequented. 


‘awing any- 





Asratic.— Dec. 16.—C. Elliott, Esq. in the chair.— | 
The Rev. T. Preston was elected a resident member. | 
—The Assistant Secretary read some extracts of | 
letters received from Major Rawlinson during the 
vacation, detailing the gradual progress of his la- 
bours on the tablets in the Babylonian language | 
recovered during his short stay at Behistan in the 
year 1847. The usual laxity and irregularity pervades | 
the whole of the addition which the Major has made 
to his stock of material; and, very singularly, the | 
Babylonian translation contains additional matter 
which is not found in either the Persian or the 
Median. At the end of each paragraph giving an 
account of a battle, there is a double row of numerals, 
—which cannot certainly be applicable to an era, or 
period, or any method of dating, but would rather 
look as intended to represent the relative strength of 
the forces engaged, or the number of killed and 
wounded on both sides. However unlikely this may 
seem, there is no apparent guide to any other suppo- 
sition. While in the desert, Major Rawlinson passed 
a day at Niffer, the finest Chaldzan ruin extant,— 
where he had heard of the existence of an obelisk 
like that found at Nimrid; but his search was in 
vain,—and in a mass of mounds three or four miles 
in circumference it would have cost more time than 
he had at his disposal to make excavations. He was, 
however, fortunate in finding complete specimens of 
inscribed bricks,—on one of which he found the name 
of a new king and his subject kingdoms. In a sub- | 
sequent letter some valuable remarks are made on 
the grammar and roots of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian languages; and the Major expresses his con- | 
viction that his preliminary difficulties are now over, 
—that he can distinguish all the grammatical forms, | 
pronouns,and particles,—and that theidentification of 
the nouns and verbs is the only part of the task remain- 
ing. Hegives some account of the inscription on the | found, we believe, near Silchester,—and an ornament 
Nimréd obelisk, the era of which he would place near | bearing the appearance of an eagle, picked up ina 
that of ThothmesIII.,—finding init most ofthe names | ploughed field in the same vicinity. The first was 
of tribes and lands mentioned on the Karnac monu- | supposed to be of Saxon, and the last of Roman 
ment. A subsequent letter mentions the discovery of | manufacture. We confess our doubts as to the eagle; 
new inscriptions from Persepolis, erected by officers of | but the fibula was remarkable, and portions of the 
the royal Achemenian dynasty, in thethree languages. | ancient enamel were visible—Mr. Arthur Taylor's 
—Extracts of letters were read, addressed to Col. | paper on Roman London was then continued; but a 
Sykes, by Capt. Kittoe; who has been for some time | want was felt and generally expressed, that the dis- 
past at Gya, exploring, excavating, making drawings | sertation was not accompanied by any map or plan 
of the remains of ancient art, and copying inscrip- | to illustrate the several new positions on this im- 
tions. Of the latter he has found some of considerable | portant question taken up by the author. One of 
value in the determination of historical periods in the | these (and it seemed very startling) was that no part 
ancient history of India; and from the data fur-| of London, in the time of the Romans, was on the 
nished by them, he feels warranted in the conclusion | south side of the Thames,—and that the ground on 
that the Gupta dynasty came after the Christian era, | which the borough of Southwark stands was then 
—and, in opposition to the pundits, that Chundra- | little better than a morass. This point seems 
gupta is unconnected with that dynasty. He is also | hardly tenable if we call to mind, as many present 
assured that the Pali edicts of Piyadasi are in the did, the Roman remains from time to time found 


Socrery oF Antiquaries.—Dec. 14.—The Trea- 
surer in the chair—A number of interesting relics, 
sent by members, and by strangers interested in 
antiquities, were exhibited ; including a curious fibula 
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even so far south as St. George's Church. However, 
we do not feel well qualified to dispute what Mr. 
Taylor advanced, and supported with so much learn- 
ing —The second great position was, that no part of 
Roman London was west of Walbrook; and he ad- 
duced in confirmation the fact, that the burial-place 
was unquestionably between Walbrook and St. Paul's, 
and that the Romans never interred their dead within 
the boundaries of their cities. Sir Christipher Wren, 
it is true, was of a contrary opinion,—and there can 
be no doubt that after the fire of London he had 


good means of information; but antiquarian research | 


and science since his time have made such rapid and 
important advances; as to overturn some of the best 
founded theories upon this and other subjects. In 
the explanation and enforcement of this part of the 
question Mr. Taylor evinced great knowledge and 
acuteness; and though they may militate against the 
notion that St. Paul's in the time of the Romans 
was a Pagan Temple, we much doubt whether his 
views can be satisfactorily controverted. After the 
aper had been concluded a discussion arose upon 
an incidental question—the word Cole or Cold-harbour; 


some contending that it meant a deposit for coal,— | 


others that it was so called on account of its coldness 


and sterility, not a few poor, barren lands bearing | 


the denomination of Coldharbour,—while a third, but 
less numerous body maintained that the word in its 


first syllable had the same etymology as Colewort, | 


superstructure, and of spouts for carrying off water 
from the roof, in a country where rain falls so un- 
| frequently,—a discussion was raised upon that point. 
The view taken by Prof. Cockerell was opposed by 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. Scoles, Mr. Nash, and Mr. 
| Gliddon; who considered that the holes in the roof, 


which are usually about four inches in diameter, were 


| for the insertion of flag-staves, similar to those known | 


from ancient Egyptian drawings to have been placed 


in front of the propylea.—Mr. Johnston, however, | 


observed that the Abyssinian sovereigns of the present 
day reside chiefly in tents, and that the holes in the 
roof alluded to might have supported canvas cover- 
ings—Mr. Gliddon noticed, in connexion with Mr. 
Roberts's drawing of the temples of Ipsamboul, that 
a Pheenician inscription had recently been discovered 
there, by M. de Sacy, recording the destruction of 
the broken colossus by a thunderbolt. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Pathological.—Election of Officers. 
Roya! Institution, 3.—Mr. Faraday ‘On Chemical History of 


a Candle. 

Geological, half-past 8. 

Zoological, 3.—General Business. 

Royal en 3.—Mr. Faraday ‘On Chemical History of 
a Cand} 

Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 

Archzological Lnstitute, 4. 

Botanical, 8 

Asiatic, 2. 

Royal Institution, 3.—Mr. Faraday ‘ On Chemical History of 
a Candle.’ 





and that Cole or Kale had been once grown in large | 


quantities on the Coldharbour lands. One gentle- 
man adduced a decisive passage from Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ 
to shew that it sometimes, in the reign of Charles IL., 
meant only a coal-cellar. 


being the Latin coluber,—which might carry back 
Coleharbour to a period even antecedent to the 
occupation of England by the Romans. 

InstitcTe OF British Anrcnitects.— Dec. 18.— 
T. Bellamy, V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. C. Beesley, 
G. Judge, jun., and E. Paxon were elected Associates. 
—A communication was read from Messrs. J. & T. 
Smith, descriptive of a bridge recently erected over 
the Tweed, at Ashiesteel.—_ A paper was read by Mr. 


Barrett, descriptive of Dr. Fox’s patent mode of 


constructing fire-proof roofs, floors and ceilings. The 
construction consists of a mass of concrete filled in 
between iron joists, the lower surface being plastered 
to form the ceiling of the room below, and the upper 
surface being coated with a composition of lime and 
sand, worked smooth, and rendered non-absorbent 
of moisture by the application of two coats of linseed 
oil, forming a solid and fire-proof floor. The same 
principle can be applied to the covering of roofs. 
The proprietor stated that buildings can be made 
fire-proof under this patent at a cost not exceeding 
the usual mode of constructing floors and roofs—and 
the expense of insurance be thereby avoided. 


Srro-Ecyptian. — Dec. 12.— Dr. Lee, F.R.S., | 
in the chair.— The chairman presented some | 
Coptic manuscripts cr Papyri, which had been | 


purchased at Signor Anastasi’s sale. One of these 


was curious as having been made up of fragments of | 
other papyri, indiscriminately mixed together, and | 
contained portions of Hieratic, Coptic and Greek | 


manuscripts, It had probably been made up for sale 


as a charm or amulet, by the Coptic monks. The 
orginal drawings of Egyptian architectural remains, 


by Mr. David Roberts, R.A., were arranged round 
the room in chronological order. Mr. Roberts 
pointed out the most interesting points connected 
with each sketch, and called attention to the evidences 
of the action of fire which were visible in many of 
the interiors. Messrs. Sharpe and Bonomi pointed 
out the architectural varieties of style observable in 
the works of the Greek and Roman periods, as com- 
pared with those of the Phara hs; and commented 
on the remarkable fact, that both Greeks and Romans 
in Egypt adhered to the Egyptian style of architec- 
ture, and though well acquainted with the use of 
earch did not employ it in their constructions.— 
ir. Roberts having stated an opinion entertained by 


P, 
h 


ad heen erected upon the roofs of the temples—an 


©pinion founded on the presence of holes in the roofs, | 
apparently for receiving posts for the support of some 


The truth, no doubt, is, | 
that this word, like some others, has two or three | 
etymologies and applications; one of them perhaps | 


rof, Cockerell, that the palaces of the Pharaohs 


The Poetry of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
2 Longman & Co. 


By Mrs. 
Jameson. 2 vols. 
lerable portion of the volumes before us is 


A cor 
familiar to our readers as having originally appeared 
in the 4theneum in the years 1845 and 1846; and 
Mrs. Jameson has in the present publication brought 
her subject to a conclusion. ‘The difficulty will 
be readily imagined of compiling such a mass of 
| material reflecting the prejudices of a remote age 


under the ecclesiastical government of a church | 
so distinct in its doctrines from our own, without | 


entering on polemical discussion in reference either 
to doctrine or to discipline. Mrs. Jameson has 
done this by adopting the esthetical rather than 
the religious view of a class of productions which, 
“steeped,” she observes, “in that beauty which 
emanates from genius inspired by faith, may cease to 
be Religion, but cannot cease to be Poetry.” Her work 
abounds in the illustrations of such a feeling with 
such a result: and to bring forward these and give a 
comprehensive and individual view of the several 
mystical allusions have been the objects of this re- 
markable book—which reflects at once the amount 
of the labour and the grace of thethemes. There is 
in our day much diffusion of knowledge on the sub- 
ject of Art. Access to the great galleries of the 
Continent and the spirit of trade have excited the 
printseller to assist generally in its publication. This 
spirit had been preceded by critical and archeological 
inquiry, familiarizing the initiated with the cireum- 
stances attending the production of almost every 
work of celebrity—a subject the field of which is, 
however, nearly inexhaustible. But such inquiries 
have had reference rather to the causes which called 
works into existence, or to artistic considerations of 
their treatment, than to any analysis which should 
make the subjects discussed more clearly understood. 
| —It is on this unoccupied ground that Mrs. Jameson 
has taken up her pen. 

The Art of the Middle Ages arose out of the 
legendary literature—the sole source of intellectual 
cultivation of the time. The chivalric spirit which 
was co-existent left no impression of its character on 
Art, beyond the evidence of certain illuminations of 
manuscripts. “The legendary literature,” observes 
Mrs. Jameson, “on the contrary, which had worked 
itself into the life of the people, became, like the 
antique mythology, as a living soul, diffused through 
the loveliest forms of Art, still vivid and vivifying, 
even when the old faith in its mystical significance 
was lost or forgotten.” Mrs. Jameson justifies the 
monks from the asserted invention of the legends, 
by considering that these had grounds of truth to go 
upon—and that the form which they had assumed 
was the necessary shaping of the age which produced 
them. Disputation and dread of heresy had driven 
the human mind into regions speculative, mysterious 
and spiritual: and withdrawn by these from the more 











material beings in closer alliance with human sym- 
pathies for the expression of its faith. 

The Art which existed at the time of the revival 
of letters was the reflex of such literature as em- 
bodied these legendary dogmas. On the establish- 
ment of the Romish Church—as among the Heathens 
—the Fine Arts were amongst her adopted ministers. 
It was a clever stroke of that Church's policy to 
take so much of the forms of Heathenism as might 
embody for its service some of those Media through 
which it could address a class of the old followers 
who had quitted it for the new religion.—Mrs. 
Jameson believes, however, that it is a mistake to 
suppose that in thus adopting the reviving arts the 
Church did so by dogmatically dictating either the 
subjects or their peculiar application. Edicts and 
councils she finds to have denounced the popular 
extravagancies in that direction: but councils and 
edicts were in vain—and the Church was obliged to 
accept and avow what she could not eradicate.— 

A compromise appears to have ensued between the 


Popular legends, with all their wild mixture of northern 


and classical superstitions, and the Church legends, properly 
so called. The first great object to which reviving Art was 
destined, was to render the Christian places of worship a 
theatre of instruction and improvement for the people, to 
attract and interest them by representations of scenes, 


| events and personages, already so familjar as to require 


no explanation, appealing at once to their intelligence and 
their sympathies; embodying in beautiful shapes (beautiful 
at least in their eyes) associations and feelings and memo- 
ries deep rooted in their very hearts, and which had in- 


| fluenced in no slight degree the progress of civilization, the 


developement of mind. Upon these creations of ancient 
Art we cannot look as those did for whom they were created; 
we cannot annihilate the C@hturies which lie between us 
and them; we cannot in simplicity of heart, forget the 
artist in the image he has placed before us, nor supply what 
may be deficient in his work, through a reverentially 
excited fancy. We are critical, not credulous. 

Mrs. Jameson’s remarks are as sensible on the 
mistaken admiration which at the present time would 
re-produce these works as on the iconoclastic fury 
that led to the destruction of so many. She has 
excellently shown the want under which we have 
till lately been labouring of anything like sound 
critical taste. From the close of the Civil Wars 
of the Roses we had been in the constant habit 
of importing foreigners for the execution of our 
painting or sculpture—so that we had from that 
time little native talent, and it was not until the 
production of the essays of Richardson and Rey- 
nolds that there was in England any recognition of 
Art principles. A smattering of taste acquired by 
travel, or by the habit of superficially seeing works 
of Art, was sufficient to awaken in its possessor the 
cant of criticism,—ang the amount of pretension 
existing was equalled only by that of the ignorance, 
All that was written was on details: there was no 
true critical spirit. Collections of sculpture had 
been formed by those who had the taste and means 
when abroad; and pictures were brought into the 
country—but without anything like aim.— 

Any inquiry [Mrs. Jameson remarks) into the true spirit 
and significance of works of Art, as connected with the 
history of religion and civilization, would have appeared 
ridiculous—or perhaps dangerous; we should have had 
another cry of ** No Popery” and Acts of Parliament for- 
bidding the importation of Saints and Madonnas. 

7 y = : . 

The “ No Popery” cry was raised when a body of 
artists united in their offer to decorate St. Paul’s: 
and we all know the fate of Barry—in the failure of 
his high-minded design “ The History of Civilization” 
or the decoration of the rooms of the Society of Arts 
in the Adelphi. These artists were before their age. 

To come at once to the work before us.— 

The old painters (Mrs. Jameson says] could, in the treat- 
ment of these legendary scenes and subjects, always reckon 
securely on certain associations and certain sympathies in 
the minds of the spectators. We have outgrown these 
associations,—we repudiate these sympathies. We have 
taken these works from their consecrated localities in which 
they once held each their dedicated place, and we have 
hung them in our drawing-rooms and our dressing-rooms, 
over our pianos and our side-boards ; and now what do they 
say to us ?—a Magdalene—a Sebastian—a Miracle of St. 
Mark [which she so graphically describes]. Must we [she 
asks} be told that one is a Titian, the other a Guido, the 
third a Tintoret, before we dare tec meli in compassion or 
admiration ?—or the moment we ¢efer to their ancient 
religious signification or influence, must it be with disdain 
or with pity? * * People look [says she) at the pictures 
which hang round their walls, and have an awakening suspi- 
cion that there is more in them than meets the eye—more 
than mere connoisseurship can interpret; and that they 
have another, a deeper significance than has been dreamed 
of by picture dealers and picture collectors or even picture 
critics. ? . 

These remarks express the motives which have 
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inspired Mrs. Jameson to the production of a book 
which will be of great value to the student of 
medieval Art. She has viewed these legendary pro- 
ductions under three different aspects:—1. The 
purely religious aspect which belongs to one mode 
of faith. 2. The poetical aspect which belongs to 
all. 3. The artistic; which is the individual point of 
view, and has reference only to the action of the in- 
tellect on the means and material employed.— 

There is pleasure [she says]. intense pleasure, merely in 
the consideration of Art as Art; in the faculties of com- 
parison an. nice discrimination brought to bear on objects 
of beauty; in the exercise of a cultivated and refined taste 
on the productions of mind in any form whatever. Buta 
three-fold, or rather a thousand-fold, pleasure is theirs who 
to a sense of the poetical unite a sympathy witb the spiritual 
in Art, and who combine with delicacy of perception and 
technical knowledge more elevated sources of pleasure, 
more variety of association, habits of more excursive 
thought. Let none imagine, however [she modestly adds], 
that in placing before the uninitiated these unpretending 
volumes I assume any such superiority as is here implied. 

At any rate, we may assert it fur her. She writes 
enthusiastically—poetically ; brings to her task erudi- 
tion, even in philological particulars; and has exhi- 
bited her taste for Art in the happy selections made 
from celebrated pictures to illustrate her themes, 
Her technical skill is proved by many tasteful etch- 
ings from her own hand among the subjects of these 
selections.—Tahe manner and general matter of this 
book are already, we have said, familiar to many of 
our readers from the former appearance of a portion 
of its contents in our columns, An extract or two 
will introduce our more recent readers to the sort 
of information and enjoyment which they will find 
in its pages. — ’ 

The story of Santa Veronica—which is not gene- 
rally known—we transcribe as an instance.— 

It is an ancient tradition that when our Saviour was on 
his way to Calvary, bearing his cross, he passed by the door 
of a compassionate woman, who, beholding the drops of 
agony on his brow, wiped his face with a napkin, or, as 
others say, with her veil, and the features of Christ remained 
miraculously impressed upon the linen. To this image was 
given the name of Vera Icon, the true image, and the cloth 
itself was styled the Sudarium (Ital. Il Sudario; Fr. Le 
Saint Suaire). All the stories relative to the sudarium be- 
long properly to the legends of Christ; I shall therefore 
only observe here, that the name given to the image was 
insensibly transferred to the woman of whom the legend is 
related. The active imagination of the people invented a 
story for her, according to which she was Veronica or Bere- 
nice, the niece of King Herod, being the daughter of his 
sister Salome, who had been devoted to the pomps and 
vanities of the world, but, on witnessing the suffering and 
meekness of the Saviour, was suddenly converted. The 
miraculous power of the sacred image impressed upon her 
napkin being universally recognized, she was sent for by 
the Emperor Tiberius to cure him of a mortal malady. But 
the wicked Emperor having already breathed his last, she 
remained at Rome in company yith St. Peter and St. Paul, 
until she suffered martyrdom ufider Nero; or, according to 
another legend, she came to Europe in the same vessel with 
Lazarus and Mary Magdalene, and suffered martyrdom 
either in Provence or Aquitaine. I think it unnecessary to 
enter further into these legends, which have been rejected 
by the Church since the llth century. But the memory of 
the compassionate woman, and the legend of the miraculous 
image, continue to be blended in the imaginations of the 
people. In the ancient pictures of the procession to Calvary, 
St. Veronica is seldom omitted. 

The preliminary remarks to the account of St. 
Gervasius and St. Protasius merit attention.— 

The passion for relics (for I can call it by no other name) 
which prevailed from the 3rd to the 14th century, had been 
introduced from the imaginative East; and, as I have already 
observed, may be accounted for on the most natural grounds, 
The remains of those who had perished nobly for an op- 
pressed faith were first buried with reverential tears, and 
then guarded with reverential care. Periodical feasts were 
celebrated on their tombs—the love-feasts (agape) of the 
ancient Christians: subsequently, their remains were trans- 
ferred to the places of worship, and deposited under the 
table or altar from which the sacrament was distributed. 
Such places of worship were supposed, of course, to derive 
an especial sanctity, and thence an especial sbrity, from 
the possession of the relics of martyrs highly and universally 
honoured. I have not time to trace more in detail the 
growing influence of such impressions on the popular mind ; 
but to this particular aspect of religious enthusiasm we owe 
some of the grandest remains of ancient art, in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. 

Mrs. Jameson thus accounts for those representa- 
tions of the patrons of particular localities of which 
almost every Italian city offers an examp! 

The early bishops of the Church—those who lived in the 
first five or six centuries, and did not belong to any of the 
regular monastic orders—form, in their relation to art, a 
very interesting and picturesque group of saints. Their 
importance, general or local, in the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, renders them indispensable in ecclesiastical decora- 
tion ; and whether they stand « ,»orina sacra conver- 
sazione, as the pastors and founders of their respective 
churches, blessing from their tabernacle above the porch, 
or shining from the storied window, or presenting the votary 
at the altar, or interceding for their flock at the feet of the 













































Virgin and Child, their mild majestic air, venerable beards, 
and splendid sacerdotal robes, render them extremely effec- 
tive and ornamental as subjects of art: to the educated eye 
and reflecting mind they have, however, a far deeper value 
and interest. In general, we find that the first Christian 
missionary who preached the Gospel in any city or locality, 
and gathered a Christian community around lim, was re- 
garded as the founder and first bishop of that church; sub- 
sequently, he came to be venerated by the inhabitants as 
their celestial protector and intercessor. continuing in 
heaven that care and superintendence he had exercised on 
earth. Though removed from his place among them, he 
was still their bishop, they were still his flock : his effigy 
stood conspicuously in their churches, and still extended the 
hand ‘in benediction over them. In the days of the free 
republics of Italy, their coinage bore, instead of the head of 
a potentate or tyrant, that of their tutelary saint—in most 
cases, the bishop who had been the first to bring to them 
the glad tidings of salvation, or who had shed his blood, 
either in testimony to his faith, or in defence of his flock. 
Thus, on the coins of Arezzo we find the effigy of St. Dona- 
tus; on those of Bologna, St. Petronius; on those of Fer- 
rara, St. Maurelius; on those of Naples, St. Januarius, In 
the 14th century, all the coinage of Italy was solemnly 
placed under the protection of the guardian saints. Perhaps 
it was some association with the sanctity of the image im- 
pressed on it which made the counterfeiting of money a sort 
of sacrilege, and induced Dante to place a coiner in one of 
the lowest circles of hell. 

One aphorism from the legend of St. Anthony will 
suffice as a concluding extract.— 

On another occasion, as the anchorites around him were 
communing together, there arose a question as to which of 
all the virtues was most necessary to p stion. One said, 
chastity ; another, humility; a third, justice. St. Anthony 
remained silent until all had given their opinion, and then 
he spoke. “ Ye have all said well, but none of you have 
said aright: the virtue most necessary to perfection is pru- 
dence; for the most virtuous actions of men, unl »verned 
and directed by prudence, are neither pleasing to God, nor 
serviceable to others, nor profitable to ourselves.” 

To the artist and the connoisseur these yolumes 
will be, as we have said, of incalculable advantage. 
For the interpretation of the mysteries of Sacred and 
Legendary Art he need henceforth look no further 
than to its pages. 



















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Museum Disneianum. By John Disney, with engray- 
ings by George Measom. 2 vols. Rodwell. 
Turse volumes contain a descriptive catalogue of 
Mr. Disney’s collection of antiquities; and for the 
elaborate pains which he has taken, and much curious 
information and speculation, he deserves great praise. 
We wish that other collections, public as well private, 
were as fully described—and so rendered available 
to those who cannot possess or see the curiosities 
themselves, but to whom particulars concerning them 
would be of utility or importance. The first volume 
of this work, published some time since, was dedicated 
exclusively to marbles—the second, recently issued, 
relatesto bronzes, Anglo- Roman pottery, cinerary urns 
and objects in terra cotta and glass. Mr. Disney holds 
out the prospect of publishing a third part on a 
future occasion; which will be devoted principally to 
a classification of ancient painted vases and to those 
antiquities which are now generally denominated 
Fictilia. It appears that many of Mr. Disney’s 
specimens were brought from Herculaneum by a 
member of his family some fifty years ago, when such 
objects were more easily and cheaply obtained than 
at the present day; and although the collection does 
not contain anything in itself peculiarly interesting 
or unique, the care with which, as we have said, the 
details of the whole are explained renders the cata- 
logue valuable and likely to be highly useful for 
reference hy others who possess similar antiquities. 
We would, however, venture to suggest that where 
any specimen has been acquired from the other col- 
lections, it would be desirable to state whether pur- 
chased directly by Mr. Disney himself or through 
whose hands it has passed. 





In conclusion, we may 








say that the work is presented in a handsome form; | 


but we regret that the execution of the woodcuts is 
not such as could be desired. Although the scale isin 
every instance ample, the engravings but very rudely 
and imperfect!y represent the objects intended to be 
delineated, 

The Wilkie Gallery. YParts VI. and VII. 
The two present numbers do not sustain t 
which we awarded to their predecessors. 





Virtue. 
1¢ praise 
In the 


} 


‘Duncan Gray’ the character of the heads has been | 





missed. That of the*principal female figure is too 
large and unrefined; and the hero of the piece is 
entirely unlike. ‘The Blind Fiddler’ is no better; 
as may be seen by comparison with the original in 
Trafalgar Square. The ‘ Distraining for Rent’ is the 
best of these six en 


We trust 


ravings. 





credit of the publication sustained in the 
numbers. 
Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art. No, XII 
Hogarth. 
Stanfield’s ‘Morning after the Wreck? Constitutes 
the principal feature of this number; and well repre. 
sents Mr. Stanfield’s pre-eminent powers as a Marine 
painter. ‘The Ferry,’ by Mr. F. R. Lee, is hight 
characteristic of the painter's forte ; by which the 
momentary occurrences of country life are observed 
and recorded with a keen sense of the most present. 
able points. Mr. Uwins’s ‘John proclaiming the 
Messiah’ is a work which, displaying a higher inten. 
tion than most of his subjects, has not found language 
so facile for its expression. If the principal figure 
be not in its delineation a very complete creation it 
must be borne in mind how rare are the instances 
of success in such personification. Attempts in this 
particular line of Art are, however, so rave that such 
excellence in other respects as this print presents 
demands acknowledgment. 


forthcoming 


RAFFAELLE ENGRAVINGS, 

Tue second mecting for the season of the Hamp- 
stead Conversazione was distinguished by a collection 
in one room of a series of engravings from almost every 
picture of the world’s greatest painter—Raffaelle, 
It has been for some time the practice at these meet. 
ings to bring together the records of some one parti- 
cular artist,—but never has so memorable a show ag 
the present been achieved. Such an exhibition can- 
not be without its advantages in aiding the formation 
or correction of our taste, furnishing confirmation ot 
our judgment, or supplying the example for our 
practice. These works were the productions of the 
most humane mind, if not the most abstract, of which 
in painting we have any knowledge. The traditions 
that are handed down to us of the earliest artists, 
among the Greeks more especially, are suggestive of 
no very high excellence; conveying at best the 
notion that imitation was the great object aimed at 
by them and acknowledged by the public. The 
collateral evidence to a different effect which is fur- 
nished by the perfection of idealism in Greek sculp- 
ture will scarcely maintain a claim for the idealism 
of painting. The remains of Roman painting of 
which Raifuelle availed himself so largely, though 
almost exclusively works of the villa decorator, yet 
suggest a possibility of more finished manifestation 
in the higher walks of painting: yet the sculpture 
which was contemporary with these is far below the 
transcendant character of that of a former age. Of 
the condition of the art after the destruction of the 
Roman Empire sufficient evidence exists in the 
Tuscan States—in the works of the thirteenth cen- 
tury under the influence of Byzantine example; and 
only by slow degrees did it progress. In order to 
estimate justly the merit of Raffaclle it is necessary 
to understand the condition of Art at the time when 
he appeared—the prescriptive idealism, the restricted 
and mannered practice, which prevailed in the age 
in which he took up the pencil. But the subject 
of our observations was one of those master-spirits 
who put their mark upon their age—and his intelli- 
gence refined all the elements offered to it. He was 
favoured by an improving condition of society; 
which was emerging from the long mental slumber 
in which superstition had held its faculties. The 
revival of letters under the Medici, though marked 
by pedantry, gave yet a new impulse to character. 
That Raffaelle was alive to all external influences, 1s 
testified by the estimation which he attached to the 
imperfect" manifestations of the medieval art from 
Giotto to his own time, and the large application 
which he made of the inventions comprehended in 
the labours of previous artists. 

All the accidents of time and situation were en- 
listed in the formation of the greatest painter, as 
we have said, that the world has seen. A glance 
only at the multitude of engravings which were as- 
sembled at the Hampstead Conversazione proved 
his immense resources; and even if it be true that no 
one man could have accomplished so much before 
the age of thirty-seven (when Raffaelle was cut off) 
—if the members of his school did assist manually 
in the completion of his works — his only - 
the mind that presided over the conceptions of the 
several wholes and the distribution of the seve 
parts.—Great was the impression made by these 
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SS ene _— intl a 
“ints, They exhibit the artist's mind as progressive 
“its short-lived individuality as the general Art-mind 
ys through a course of centuries.—The arrangement 
ie Exhibition was, however, defective. The un- 
: tructed were not assisted towards carrying away a 
= ar and enlightened idea of the artist’s mental pro- 
= _as with a little better ordering they might 
have been. ‘The Alpha and the Omega of his style 
were intermingled — the severe and the gracious 
were brought into juxtaposition. His aids in early 
life to Pinturicehio were here beside the cartoons— 
his latest works :—his pupilage under Peru- 
gino was exemplified by the side of his ‘ Vatican 
Stanze.” The *Spozalizio of the Brera’ was near 
‘The Transfiguration’:—the ‘ Disputa’ near the 
‘Madonna del Candelabrum.’ — Chalk drawings were 
next to finished prints. Etchings of Mark Antonio 
were near a reputed ‘ Virgin and Child’ of the 
inter:—the etchings of Agostino Veneziano near 
a soi-disant modern French-looking chalk drawing. 
Exquisite portraiture and individuality were mixed 
up with stern history; and the numerous concep- 
tions of Holy Families were mingled with ara- 
ue decoration. The whole conveyed rather the 
idea of a print-seller’s show-room than the rational 
exposition of a great career—as we should expect 
to find it in a chronologically ordered biography.— 
One half the lesson of the Exhibition was thus, we 
are sorry to say, lost. 


some of 





MR. WHITE’S COINS, ETC. 

We must not omit to notice the extensive col- 
lection of coins and medals of the late magis- 
trate, Mr. White, recently sold at Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson’s. The sale lasted ten days—and 
realized more than 2,000/. We shall say little of 
the early British, or of the Anglo-Saxon, coins. 
Though numerous, they in general were not 
fine,—albeit rare in most instances. Two aureus 
of Cunobelinus sold for 3/. 1s. and 5é.: a silver 
Sceatta (lot 32) attributed to Ecgbert, brought only 
$l. 18s.: a very fine penny of Ethelwulf (year 837- 
856) 21. 2s.: a common penny of Alfred sold at 25s., 
being a very high price, as it had not the portrait 
of the monarch. A curious penny of William the 
Second (1087-1100) struck at Lincoln, described 
and engraved by Snelling, brought 1/.,—a moderate 
price, considering its certain attribution: the Poitou 
Penny of Richard the First, usually sold at 4s., pro- 
duced 33s.,—an enormous price. A rare groat of 
Edward the Third, struck at Calais, though well 
preserved, only sold moderately: as did lot 194,a 
very rare half-groat of Edward the Black Prince, 
struck at Figeac in France,—a coin wanting in most 
cabinets. The very fine Tournay groat of Henry the 
Eighth produced 2/. 4s.; and a very highly preserved 
gold rial of Elizabeth 18/. 10s.:—being in both in- 
stances excellent prices. The obsidional money, or 
siege pieces, of Charles the First and Second sold 
rather low :—they were not in fine preservation. The 
“pattern” sixpence of Oliver Cromwell, extra-rare, 
brought 4/. 19s., and his Broad or xx shilling piece, 
(1656) 27.12s.,-moderate prices. Charlesthe Second’s 
“Petition Crown,” was not in this instance a fine 
(thougha very rare) specimen. It only reached 33/. 
10s. The Scottish coins in gold of this cabinet were 
all very well preserved, though not remarkable for 
tarity—The Roman Gold series was very extensive 
and fine. The rarest coins of this class were bought 


by Mr. Curt,—viz.: lot 970, the aureus of Brutus, 


formerly in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection 
(and almost unique) at 37/—Lot 972, “Cassius,” at 
51.7s.6d.—the aureus of Sextus Pompey at 26/. 10s.— 
Lot 1032, Matidia at 4/. 16s.—the perfectly genuine 
aureus of Pertinax at only 7/. 2s. 6d.;—a very low 
price. Most of the Byzantine coins in gold were fine, 
and sold at reasonable prices. The rare gold Visigoth 
coins sold very high;—being in most beautiful pre- 
servation.—_No other equally important sale of coins 
1s likely to come on before March 3 when a very valu- 
able collection, including coins and medals of all 
penods, bronzes, gold ornaments, antique glass, &c. 
will be offered to the antiquarian public through 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. . 





, “ae . 
Five-Art Gossip.—On Saturday last we had a 
meg view of the new music hall which has just 
deen fitted up in some of the 


¥ . 
Colosseum in the Regent's Park—for the new 





handsomely arranged in the style of a small theatre: 
—the Cyclorama is an Exhibition of Movable 
Paintings. Amongst the decorations of the room 
—executed in excellent taste by Mr. Horner—are 
copies from three of the pictures in the Stanze of the | 
Vatican— The Parnassus,’ ‘The School of Athens,’ 
and ‘The Inauguration of Constantine.’ The pre- 
sent subject selected for the Cyclorama—a series 
of views descriptive of the City of Lisbon before and 
after the Earthquake of 1755—is well adapted to | 
show the resources both of the scene-painter and of 

the machinist. In the former department, Mr. | 
Danson and his son have here added to their repu- | 
tation. Buildings, landscape, water, and vessels are 

all admirably delineated. The Grand Square, how- 

ever, with its fine perspective delineation must be 

particularly noticed as one of the most complete 

realizations met with in our experience. It is bold 

and novel. The effects of the storm with the ob- 

scured sky and the tossing water are pourtrayed with 

great effect. The painter has been powerfully aided 

by the knowledge and mechanical skill of Mr. 

W. Bradwell; who has here effected one of the 

most dramatic exhibitions of scenery in a moving 

series that we know of. The present subject, doubt- 

less, opens better opportunities for the display of 
variety of effect than the Eidophusikon, in which 

Loutherbourg is said to have been almost the first to 

make the attempt at heightening the charms of 
landscape transcription by accompanying imitation 

of the changes and other phenomena of the elements. 

—This Exhibition issure to proveattractive at a season 

of holiday sight-seers: and they who have read Mr. 

Smith’s account of the life of the Marquis de Pombal 

will be enabled, by means of this series of movable 

pictures, to form an idea of some of the services 

which he rendered to his country in the re-construc- 

tion of so much ofthe city into the condition in which 

we now behold it. 

A visit to Mr. Burford's new Panorama in Leicester 
Square, representing the ruins of Pompeii, will afford 
more than the ordinary gratification derivable from 
such exhibitions. All the principal points of this most 
interesting of cities—of which it has been said that 
Vesuvius was rather the preserver than the destroyer 
—are given with a fidelity, yet masterly feeling, that 
surpasses all this artist’s former efforts—We looked 
for the baker’s shop into which we had ourselves 
wandered some seven years ago—and found it, with 
its neighbouring fountain, as perfect a representation 
as if the painter had had to give it on the scale ofa 
cabinet picture. All the other favoured localities— 
the Poet’s House, the Forum, the Basilica, are 
equally true. The present panorama presents some 
points of view which recent discovery only has re- 
vealed—new streets and additional edifices: and the 
picture has gained in interest from the artist being en- 
abled to give a good prospect of the situation of Stabia, 
where the elder Pliny perished. The course which 
he followed from Misenum, when he saw indications 
of the approaching eruption, may be readily traced 
in the extended view of the Bay which this pic- 
ture exhibits. The groups of figures judiciously 
introduced by Mr. Selous—buoyant in attitudes and 





apartments of the | 


gay in costume—aid the picture greatly by their con- 
trast with the still, sepulchral-looking forms of the 
buildings. 

Some use will at length be made of the Portico of 
University College in Gower Street. The library 
just erected will be approached through a vesti- 
bule which, with its dome, forms so conspicuous 
a feature in the front view of the edifice. In this 
vestibule will be placed the series of casts from the 
works of our great sculptor, Flaxman, presented to 
the College, as our readers know, by his niece, Miss 
Denman. This series has been completed from 
other sources, through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Field and of the Secretary of the College, Mr. Atkin- 
son: and these gentlemen have been aided it 
their arrangement by the professional advice of Messrs. 
Richard Cook and Wyon. The well-known group 
of the Archangel Michael overcoming Satan will form 
the leading feature—standing immediately under the 
centre of the dome. 

In the picture of St. Jerome—a study said to be 
done at Florence by Rafiaelle—which we have seen 
in St. James's Street, there is nothing that the prac- 
| tised eye will recognize as by the hand of the master 


= 











| 
| 


exhibition called The Cyclorama. The hall is very | to whom it is attributed ; at any rate, in his first 
| Style,—of which it is said to offer an example. The 


picture speaks of a German, if not a Flemish, origin. 
It wants all the elegance and refinement of the 


| artist to whom it is ascribed. 


We are glad to report the spread over the manu- 
facturing circle of Schools of Design. One of these 
Government institutions has been opened at Paisley. 

The West Briton states that Mr. Burnard, a Devon- 
shire artist, has been authorized to execute a statue 
of Mr. Richard Lander, the African traveller,—who 
was a native of Truro. The figure will be placed on 
the Lander column at the top of Lemon Street, 
Truro; its height will be about eight feet, and the 
material will be stone, either Portland or magnesian 
limestone. The design will be as simple and effec- 
tive as possible. 

The restoration of the fine Roman Tower at Bury 
St. Edmond’s is now complete ; and the structure has 
been opened to the public as a thoroughfare, and to 
its particular use as the Bell-tower of St. James's 
Church. The bands of ringers had assembled from 
far and near to honour the occasion, 

In Paris it has been decided by the committee 
appointed to examine the question of the annual 
Exhibition of paintings and sculpture of living artists, 
that it shall henceforth take place in the Palais- 
Royal ; and the Minister of Public Works has been 
invited by his colleagues to demand a credit from 
the National Assembly for carrying out that inten- 
tion.—M. David (d’Angers), the sculptor who exe- 
cuted the frontispiece of the Pantheon, has offered 
to repair gratuitously the figures which were muti- 
lated during the insurrection of June. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW FUBLICATIONS. 

A Practical Treatise on Musical Composition. By 
G. W. Réhner.—We are hardly disposed to agree 
with M. Rohner that a “practical treatise on the 
Theory of Music yet remained a desideratum” before 
the present one was put forth. Diffuse mostassuredly 
are the voluminous works which have issued from 
the schools of Italy, France, and Germany, but the 
theory of musical composition is one of the subjects 
in which concentration is least satisfactory in a 
printed book. With oral instruction, the matter is 
somewhat different; since the Master, if he be not a 
mere mechanical piece of Counterpoint in broadcloth, 
should adapt himself to the dispositions and attain- 
ments of his pupils: and for some a clear definition 
or a happily-chosen example will suffice, whilst 
others must bear to plod through page after page 
of exercise-work. And as we have never seen the 
* Practical Treatise’ which could supersede the pre- 
sence of a master, we think the book of reference 
can hardly be too full. Mr. Réhner’s Treatise is 
generally meritorious—in one respect biameworthy. 
All his examples of writing are, we fancy, of his 
own composition :—and this is the more uniucky, 
seeing that the Glee, p. 149, besides being written 
without the slightest regard to the comfort of the 
executants (see especially pp. 151-2) is full of false 
verbal accents. ‘The generality of books like this, 
we suspect, are put forth for the purpose of bring- 
ing their authors into occupation as teachers, —a 
motive simple enough, but hardly warranting the 
wholesale prefatory denunciation and self-praise by 
which they are, for the most part, heralded. 

Three Hundred and Seventy-ihree Chants, Ancient 
and Modern, set to the Psalms, so that each Psalm has 
one or more Chants descriptive of its Character and 
Sentiment ; the whole Arranged in a Four-Part Har- 
mony for Voices and Organ Accompaniment. By 
Henry John Gauntlett, Mus. Doc.—Here is a work 
on a good plan, calculated to be of use to all who 
are desirous of promoting congregational singing in 
parts. It is impossible to arrange all the Psalms for 
the purpose of musical declamation without occasional 
instances of forced, if not of false, accent: but so 
far as we have examined Mr. Gauntlett’s book these 
instances are there not numerous. With regard to 
his * Three Hundred and Seventy-three Chants’ there 
will be differences of opinion. Many of the tunes 
are meritoriously grave and simple; some, however, 
are not clear from the fault of studied plainness, not 
to say crudity, which more or less pervades all sec- 
tions of religious art at the present period—when 
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the forms of a past time, referred to as the universal 
and final language of expression, are invested with a 
sanctity which makes innovation or adaptation a 
heresy. That the question is righting itself—that 
the distinct and yet conjoint functions of Faith and 
Reason are beginning to be more generally admitted 
than during the first,excitement of the revival—we 
are happy to believe. Meanwhile, though this work 
of Dr. Gauntlett’s has not wholly escaped the epi- 
demic of foppery, it is still entitled to recommenda- 
tion as being complete and fairly self-consistent.— 
After this publication may be mentioned Dr. Gaunt- 
lett’s “ Christmas Carol,‘ Last Night I lay a-sleeping.” 
The musician has not sufficiently attended to the 
rhythm of the verses given him to set. In the 
major movement the arbitrary arrangement of the 
musical phrases is so gratuitous as to amount to con- 
ceit. We presume that the six verses printed are to 
be sung to this same major movement. There 
should have been some notification to that effect. 

Mr. William Glover has, like Dr. Gauntlett, his 
own theory of what may be expected from, and can 
be enacted by, congregations,—which he sets forth in 
an over-complacent preface to his Psalm Tunes and 
Chants. This collection, on the whole, is a good one; 
though with such ample materials as lie within reach 
the edition need not have pressed the melodies of the 
German psalm-book into the service,—it being neces- 
sary to alter some among these for the sake of fitting 
them to English metres. 

Not the least pleasant of Christmas gift-books is a 
collection of original songs and duetts by Miss Masson, 
bearing the unambitious title of Vocal Sketches. No 
one that has heard Miss Masson sing can forget her 
intimate and poetical feeling of the meaning of the 
words she sings. Her choice of verses to set, is, 
therefore, naturally more than ordinarily happy. Her 
admirable vocal science is a no less valuable earnest 
that she could hardly write anything ungrateful to 
execute or unpleasing to hear. This said—we will 
not point out one or twu flaws and pentimenti which 
present themselves, proving, for the thousandth time, 
that quickness of feeling and familiarity with vocal 
effects will not enable any one to dispense with dry, 
close and matter-of-fact study when composition is 
in question.—Our favourite among these ‘ Vocal 
Sketches’ is the Italian duett,—which is tuneable and 
graceful. 

No. I. of The Amateur Music-Book of Original 
Compositions for the Piano-forte, Vocal and Instru- 
mental, is before us—a number, we are sorry to say, 
which would be dear at any price. We wish that 
amateurs would remember the grace and prestige 
which belongs to efforts kept under lock and key, 
and spare us the necessity of calling attention to the 
results of the “ encouragement of friends,’ &e.,— 
which in nine cases out of ten implies incompetence 
on the part of the writer to be followed by indiffer- 
ence in the public. 

‘Ye Little Birds that sit and sing? Madrigal, by 
Mr. Brinley Richards, though neither peculiarly 
quaint nor vigorous, is fresh and pleasing.—London’s 
Praise, and Chorus, with Words of the 15th Century 
has come to us without name of author or title-page. 
A better melody might easily have been found, if 
intention there was that this should become the Lord 
Mayor his tune. But if the stagnation of the City 
Companies with respect to Art can be ever so little 
stirred by this appeal to their bravery, we will over- 
look worse faults than those with which we have to 
charge ‘ London’s Praise.’ 

Our last words of the year shall be devoted toa 
few separate songs. The Deposition of King Clog ; 
the Words by Charles Mackay, Esq. The Music by 
Menestral—is announced as “a song of peaceful pro- 
gression.” Something too much of this. We really 
can as little acquiesce in having the plea of the people 
intruded on our pianofortes as we could sanction 
Protectionist Polkas or anti-retrenchment songs. 
Great questions are made small, a refined art is vul- 
garized, by proceedings exhibiting so little taste or 
discrimination. —But as Dr. Mackay starts by a direct 
imitation of Barry Cornwall’s ‘ King Death,’ we will 
digress from his present mistake (redeemed by no 
musical merit on the part of his collaborator) to ask, 
—why in these days, when English songs are raked 
up, the good should not have a turn as well as the bad 
and the indifferent. Half-a-dozen, at least, by the 
poet just mentioned, among the fifty set by the Che- 





valier Neukomm, are mated with music sterling and 
meriting revival. One ‘Roaming Mariners’ is worth 
(both musically and poetically) a million ‘ Deaths of 
Nelson.’—Little more is needed than to copy the 
titles of The Gipsy’s Life, by Edwin Flood, with its 
gay coloured title-page—Reuben Rayne, a lugubrious 
story set after the fashion of ‘Lucy Neal’— The Elfin’s 
Home, the melody taken from the Elfin Walzer by 
Labitzky—What are the Wild Waves saying? a 
duett, by Mr. Stephen Glover, is a shade more am- 
bitious. But the words, in which an idea from Mr. 
Dickens's ‘Dombey’ is versified, appear to have 
been felt as so unmanageably high-Hown by the 
musician, that he has left them to stand or fall by 
themselves—and written a pleasing vocal movement 
in the modern Italian style,—much as one might 
write a solfeggio. Such want of discrimination and 
carelessness are two among the many causes why 
English com position is at so low an ebb.—Mr. Edward 
Perry’s Home and Friends must lastly be mentioned: 
an agreeable melody for a mezzo-soprano.—Let us 
hope that 1849 will give us English songs better 
worth reporting upon than the best of the above. 

Tue Pantomimes of this season extend to Sadler's 
Wells, Marylebone, the Olympic, the Princess's, the 
Surrey, the Victoria, Astley’s, and the City of Lon- 
don Theatres, besides the various Saloons. Drury 
Lane offers to the holiday folks the Cirque National 
de Paris,—the Lyceum, one of Planché’s travesties 
from the Countess D’ Anois’s stories, the St. James’s, 
Robert-Houdin’s Soirées Fantastiques,—the Adelphi, 
a dramatic version of Mr. Dickens’s ‘ Haunted Man,’ 
—and the Haymarket, an Arabian Night’s Entertain- 
ment. Of some of these we must render a brief 
account :—and for the honour of the season we will 
give precedence to the Pantomimes. 

Sapter’s Wetts. —On Tuesday the perform- 
ances recommenced with Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserved’ 
—with the cast already noticed. Mr. Dickenson 
has, we think, benefited by our criticisms on his 
Jaffer. THe now avoids in some degree that personal 
contact with the heroine which before marked the 
rude ardour of a provincial lover. We can assure 
him that his passion is not the less effective for being 
kept within proper bounds. He is an improving 
actor. Miss Glyn’s Belvidera deserved for its general 
grace and pathos the applause which it won.—The 
pantomime is entitled, ‘Harlequin and the World 
turned Upside Down; or, Number Nip and the 
Enchanted Fountain.’ It has not been the custom 
on these boards to make a great feature of the 
Christmas pantomime; but this season Mr. Green- 
wood is somewhat more careful than usual. The 
political revolutions of the year have supplied the 
subject; and Revolution impersonated is the hero of 
the piece (Mr. Knight) — foreign potentates and 
peoples serving for his attendant Furies. Experience 
(Mr. Wilkins), in her safety-carriage, is charged to 
lecture the motley group. The Palace of Peace 
being opened in the regions of Commerce, the Good 
Time Coming, with his special train of reeling attend- 
ants, brings Christmas merriment into the midst of a 
happy company in the shape of aChristmas masque. 
In this, Novelty (Miss Marsh), in her brilliant Car 
of Invention, leads the party to the enchanted re- 
gions of Number Nip (Mr. Charles Stilt), over a 
goblin railroad ; with Number Nip himself, his 
attendant goblins, and the little Red Man (Master 
Crookshanks), who fires the gnome king with a 
passion for the Princess Emma (Miss E. Horne) by 
describing herbeauty. The lady herself then appears 
on the scene, with her father, King Log (Mr. J. John- 
son), and her lover, Prince Ratibor (Mr. C. Fenton), 
—all engaged in the hunt. The imp, now brought 
to earth, attracts with his spells the doomed Princess 
to the Enchanted Fountain, bears her down to the 
centre, and introduces her to the Hall of Roses and 
the Silver Palace. Hopeless were now the situation 
of the Lady but for the folly of the gnome. Yield- 
ing for awhile his wand to her hand, the Princess by 
its means summons to her aid her father and the 
Prince—who subdue the demon monarch: and the 
usual transformations take place. The scenery is 
gorgeously painted. The pirouettes of the well- 
known C. and R. Stilt as the Clown and Sprite are 
wonderfully clever gymnastic exhibitions—requiring 
both strength and skill. Miss Horne made an 
attractive Columbine, The political allusions, not 


| remarkable for their point or brilliancy 
enough calculated for the intelligence of 
| audience, 

MaryLepone.—‘ The Flowers of the Forest? ; 

is 
repeated here as the prelude to the pantomime. 
—the title of which is ‘One o'clock; or, Harleqan 
Hardyknute, the Knight and the Wooden Dent “ 

- On 

founded on Monk Lewis's well-known melo-dramg 
ofa similar name. It is a brilliant spectacle, After 
an introduction by the industrial imps in the forest 
the piece opens with the shelter given to the gypsy. 
stolen and pursued Leolyn, heir of Holstein (Miss Eg 
Fiest), and the passion of Oswy (Mr. Morland), for Una 
(Miss Saunders), afterwards Columbine (Miss Healy) 
The boy and maid, after various turns of fortune phd 
redeemed from the power of Hardyknute—afterwardg 
Clown (Mr. Jefterini), at the foretold and mysti¢ 
hour of One. The subsequent tricks are numerous - 
embracing the principal topics of the year’s events” 
excluding the political. Our social improvements 
and the Queen’s visit to Scotland are favourite themes, 
The fault of this pageant is, that the story is some. 
what too intricate and the incidents are so elaborated 
as to produce tedium. Mr. Jefferini as Clown was, 
as usual, super-diverting and over-loquacious, 

Otympic.—The comedy of ‘She Stoops to Con. 
quer’ has been revived here;—Young Marlow being 
represented by Mr. Leigh Murray and Tony Lumpkin 
by Mr. Compton. Mrs. Stirling was the Miss Hard. 
castle—and played it admirably. The Hardcastle of 
Mr. Harvey was “hard”; but on the whole this 
pleasant comedy was cleverly performed. Mr. Dayid- 
son has concocted the pantomime, under the title of 
‘ William the Conqueror; or, Harlequin Harold, and 
the Sack of the Saxons’; but has, no doubt, received 
literary assistance in the dialogue. The opening 
is remarkable for the amount of punning without 
regard to quality exhibited, in the Factory of Fun 
and the World of Waggery—where are first manu- 
factured the jests on which comic serials are fain to 
live. We find Fun in astate of exhaustion—defunct 
all but one pun—and the Olympic pantomime yet 
unwritten. Reduced to the necessity of drawing a 
bill for fifty puns at sight, she gets History to 
discount it. The story need not be stated. We 
are taken at length to the camp of Harold—and to 
the incident of the challenge to single combat 
between the Norman and the Saxon claimants; an 
amusing conversation being carried on by means of 
scrolls ingeniously contrived. We have, then, the 
battle, the conquest, and the transformations—Nor- 
man William becoming Clown (Mr. W. A. Barnes), 
Harold, Harlequin (M. Chapino), Edith of Hastings, 
Columbine (Mdlle. Vallée),—her father £ar! Wotta- 
goth, Pantaloon, (Herr Cole). These, through much 
of humour and adventure, lead the audience at 
length to the Hall of One Thousand and One Jokes, 
Mr. Barnes makes an excellent Clown—and some 
dances between M. Chapino and Mdlle. Vallée were 
cleverly executed. The music, which is remarkable, 
is by Mr. Alexander Lee; and the scenery, which 
aims at pictorial distinction, is by Mr. Roberts. 

The pantomime at the Surrey is founded on the 
ballad of ‘The Mistletoe Bough,’—and is entitled 
‘Harlequin Lord Lovel; or, Lady Nancy Bell and 
the Fairies of the Silver Oak.’-—That at the Vic- 
ToRIA is ambitious of a scientific interest—whence 
its name ‘The Land of Light; or, Harlequin Gas 
and the Four Elements, Earth, Air, Fire and Water.’ 
—Asttey’s is content with the old tradition of 
‘Bold Robin Hood; or, the Pretty White Horse, 
and the Enchanted Princess of Sherwood Forest.’ 
The Crry oF Lonpon rejoices in an allegorical 
subject‘ War, Love, and Peace; or, Harlequin 
Gossip, Chat and Beauty’: and the Princess's puts 
forth a parody on Henry the Eighth under the title 
of ‘Bluff King Hal.’—The name of Mr. Planché’s 
piece, at the Lyceum, is‘ The King of the Peacocks’; 
—in which, as usual, the author follows closely the 
or'ginal story, and brings out the salient points with 
his accustomed elegance. The piece is produced 
with much magnificence. 


are well 
@ mixed 


Drury Lanz.—As we have said, the French 
equestrian troop are in possession of this theatre; 
and not only the drama but even the mime must 


retreat before the invaders. The company, both 
biped and quadruped, has been increased in number. 
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equine symmetry and grace; the docility, in particu- 
lar, of the horses being admirable. Praise must be 
bestowed on the ladies of this troop, both collec- 
tively and individually. Collectively, they constitute 
a band of amazons, and execute, under the title of 
« English Lancers,” some cavalry evolutions with 
singular precision ; individually, we must distinguish 
the names of Marie Anato, Palmyre Anato, Clarke, 
and Caroline; the last unrivalled for her equestrian 
ease and skill. There is a neatness about these 
French performances which effectually distinguishes 
them from English exhibitions of the same kind. A 
humour of a superior delicacy, too, qualifies the act- 
ing of the clowns in the arena, which some of our 
own would do wisely to imitate. The broad and 
coarse might be well exchanged for this finer sort of 
wit; which, though still practical, carries with it an 
air of refinement and breeding. 


Haymarket.—On Tuesday, the performances com- 
menced with ‘ The Gamester :’ Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
rforming Mr. and Mrs. Beverley, and Mr, Creswick 


manent as may be. In Italy, singing—in Germany, | 
instrumental performance and effects of combination 
—in France dramatic accomplishment—have been 
severally and successively the objects of preference, 
to the detriment of other branches of the art. These 
things should be remembered, both for guidance and 
for encouragement. To sum up—our orchestral per- 
formances have advanced; our choral execution has 
been brought very near perfection. There has been 
no year in which a larger number of master-works has 
been performed. A bad attempt at hybrid opera | 
in English has failed. There is comfort in the failure 
no less than in the success. If managers, composers, 
and artists will not lead the public, all three must 
prepare for their reward. We do not despair, after 
some fifteen years of preaching proved as true by 
disappointment after disappointment and waste after 
waste, to see at last those whom it most concerns 
convinced that to an opera three things are ne- 
cessary: a good story to be acted, common sense 





popular, and singers—as distinguished from “ stars,” 





Stukeley.—After this, the new farce of ‘ Your Life's 
in Danger’ again brought out Mr. Keeley in full 


force. Then followed the season’s extravaganza, in | 


two acts, entitled ‘Camaralzaman and Badoura; or, 
the Peri who loved the Prince.’ This piece, as may 
be partly perceived by the title, has a spiritual in- 
terest; and the spiriting is in particular done by Mrs. 
Keeley, who enacts Maimoune—the Peri who caused 
Badoura, a princess of China (Miss Reynolds), to 
dream of Camaralzaman, heir to the throne of the 
Isles of Khaledan, (Miss P. Horton). 
Peri! She was herself in love with the Prince, and 
by her own incautious contrivance has introduced a 
rival to his favour. He loves Badoura in return. 
The course of the Peri’s true love isfurther perplexed 
by the conduct of Danasch, a Djinn, or plebeian spirit, 
disreputably connected (Mr. Keeley); who, in spite 
to her, seeks to advance the love of the mortal pair. 
It is in vain that the disconsolate Peri would set up 


Gin Sling, Crown-Prince of Japan (Mr. Caulfield), | 


as a suitor for the hand of the Chinese princess; he 
is decidedly rejected in favour of Camaralzaman 
whom she had seen inhersleep. The visionary lady 
being treated as mad, the Faculty, in attempting her 
cure, loses many of its most eminent heads—failure 
being decreed a capital offence. The mere sight of the 
Prince himself accomplishes the feat: —but the 
cunning lover pretends that he had mixed a patent 
universal pill with the Princess's tea. Suffice it to 
say, that the poor Peri, quite defeated, suddenly re- 
collects the dignity of her nature—repudiates human 
weakness—and resolves on blessing the love which 
she could not appropriate.—The gay and grotesque 
are mixed in agreeable variety in this composition. 
The puns are more than tolerable—and the parodies 
are very good. Mrs. Keeley’s acting is, as always, 
capital. The piece was so well received and relished 
that all the performers in it were called before the 
curtain, 





Mvstcat anD Dramatic Gossir.—The company 
at the St. James’s Theatre propose commencing, we 
understand, with Auber’s ‘Le Domino Noir’ and 


“Le Maitre de Chapelle,’ by Paer. The first per- 
formance will be on Tuesday the 15th of January. 
We close the musical “ year of grace” and revolu- 
tion—1848—with a word or twoofretrospect. While, 
in every other part of Europe, the art, already in a 
position sufficiently critical, has been all but de- 
stroyed by the political convulsions of the year: in 
England some progress has been made. Owning 
sorrowfully the continuance of many provoking phe- 
nomena, we are still inclined to hope that the stand- 
ard of taste stands generally higher than it did—that 
the number of persons who take interest in the subject 
and seek for information thereupon has increased. 
That we have still many deficiencies is perfectly 
true; as also that these are increasingly felt in pro- 
portion with our increase of general care and know- 
ledge. Those, however, wo ¢xpect public taste to 
be self-consistent, and cultivation thorough-going in 
Music, are looking for something which has rarely, 
if ever, been seen. There has probably been no 
period since the known resources of the art have 
been developed at which Judgment has “held the 
balance true,” and not leaned over on this side or on 
that, with an immoderate partiality, transient or per- 


Alas, for the | 


who are ready to sing any trash whatsoever, provided 
they may sing it twice over. That a composer who 
| shall neither be French, Italian, nor German may arise 

in England is also not a matter of utter hopelessness 

to us. In every other “ parish” save the Stage our 
| gains, as we have said, are essential,_and we trust 
| we may add, carefully recorded in the volume for 
which we are now writing the final “ chord.” 





MISCELLANEA. 


Electricity.—The following account of the inci- 


| dental circumstances which caused the discovery of | 


| the two electric currents by Dr. Serny, M.D., in the 
| year 1794, will interest our scientific readers :— 
| During the experiments in which Dr. Serny was engaged 
| while instructing his pupils in the science of electricity, a 
| rat was brought in, which had been trapped ; as the machine 
was in action, a large jar was charged for its destruction. 
| The rat was placed on an insulated stool, and a chain 
fastened round its neck, a circuit was completed by bring- 
ing a discharging rod in contact with the tail, which had 
been previously attached to a chain having a communica- 
tion with the inside of the jar. The rat after the shock was 
motionless and apparently killed, indeed it was supposed 
to have been quite dead. In about ten minutes it was pro- 
posed to pass the contents of another charged jar through 
the animal, to make certain of its not returning to life; 
but to the astonishment of all present, it was immediately 
brought to animation again, and got upon its legs; the 
shock was over and over again repeated, and it only seemed 
to increase its vigour. It was finally set at liberty.—The jar 
| was again charged, andjits contents were made to pass 
through a pack of cards bound together with string; and 
| upon examination the cards were found to be perforated on 
both sides, leaving from six to eight cards whole in the 
centre of the pack; the holes were conical, the base being 
at the outside on each side, and the apex towards the centre. 
This circumstance at once led Dr. Serny to come to a con- 
clusion that there must be a double current of the electric 
fluid,—for upon what other ground could he suppose the 
| cards to be perforated in opposite directions ? The Doctor, 
in furtherance of proof, resorted to the following experi- 
| ments, which clearly prove there are two currents caused 
| by two different sorts of electricity for the purpose of neu- 
| tralizing one another, and restoring that equilibrium which 
Nature so beautifully arranges in all her works. He puts 
forward this simple experiment, which may be tried by 
any tyro in the science. If four electroscopes be excited, 
first, No. 1 by a piece of sealing-wax rubbed by a piece of 
silk, the gold leaves of the electroscope will diverge from 
one another. Let an electroscope, No. 2, be excited in the 
same manner as the first, and the result will be tle same. 
Let the electroscopes, Nos, 3 and 4, be excited by means of 
a glass tube rubbed by a piece of silk, the gold leaves will 
diverge from one another in both of them, as in the other 
two, there being no apparent difference. Now, by taking ¢ 
discharging rod, opened so that one end shall touch the 
first, and the other end the second electroscope, the gold 
leaves of both will remain diverged; and if the same be 
done to the third and fourth electroscopes, the result will 
be the same. But if the discharging rod be made to touch 
with one end the first and third, and then the second and 
fourth electroscopes, the whole of the gold leaves of the 
four electroscopes instantaneously collapse, thereby show- 
ing that the two electric fluids have neutralized each other 
in all the four electroscopes, by their perfect union. In 
many of the experiments performed at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution spontaneous discharges take place when 
charging their powerful battery, and the sides of the jars 
are, in a space varying from one-eighth to three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter, in a state nearly pulverized; indeed, 
in some instances, when the fracture is of the smaller size, 
where these two currents met, the glass resembles a mere 
dust. Had the current been in one direction only this 
appearance could not take place; the particles would be 
driven out or the jar broken into pieces by their meeting 
exactly with the same force and at the same time: nothing 
is disturbed from its place; the particles are merely 
crushed,—A tlas, 


} 





to be said and sung, music skilfully composed and | 


Clontarf, December 22. 
Swift's Lampoons —[See ante, p. 1262.)—Aliow me to 
inform you that the song of ‘Two Toms and Nat,’ men- 
tioned in your last Number, as having been “ recently dis- 
covered,” is to be found printed at length in “‘ Poems on 
Affairs of State,” 8vo. 1703, p. 140, under the title of ‘The 
Council,’ ‘ To the tune of Jamaica.’ At the time of its pub- 
lication it was extremely popular,—as may be seen in Echard 
and Oldmixon: who also tell us that Thomas Sprat, Bishop 
of Rochester, (not Thomas Cartwright, as you say) and 
Thomas White were the ‘Two Toms’ alluded to. It is pro- 
bable that Swift did not write this song, but merely copied 
| it from the original broadside; and I think that the other 
poem quoted from his pocket-book might be also found 
in some collection of old lampoons printed in England.— 
| Lam, &c. RICHARD Bours. 
The Frigate Bird.—The following is the account 
| given by the Bishop of Norwich at the late meeting 
of the Ipswich Museum of Natural History, to which 
we referred last week [p. 1300]. He had sent to the 
| museum that day a specimen of the frigate bird — 
which was literally a tenant of the air ; it lived in the 
air, slept in the air, and never came to the shore 
except in the breeding season. The explanation of 
| this extraordinary phenomenon was as simple as pos- 
| sible. It was admirably constructed for the purposes 
of its existence. It had an enormous pouch beneath 
| its throat, its skin was loose, its bones and arteries 
| were like air-vessels,; and with an extraordinary ex- 
| pansion of tail and wings, it could, by imbibing a 
quantity of air, and rarefying it within its body, 
become, in fact, an air balloon. In this manner it 
floated in the air even during sleep. 


Enormous Application of the Electrotype Process.— 
An enormous application of the electrotype, or 
galvano-plastic process, has been made in the sculp- 
ture of the Cathedral of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburgh, 
by the architect. After having made very important 
experiments, he was authorized to adopt this mode in 
the execution of the metallic sculptures and carvings 
for the following reasons: 1. The identical repro- 
duction of the sculpture without chiselling. 2. The 
lightness of the pieces, which enabled the architect 
to introduce sculptures of higher relief than any 
hitherto known, and to fix the pieces suspended 
from the vaultings, without fear of accident, or of 
their being detached. 3. The great saving of expense 
between these and castings in bronze. The gilding 
also was effected by the same process, and presented 
equal advantages. The seven doors of the cathedral 
will be of bronze and electrotype, the framework 
being of the former, and the sculptural parts of the 
latter. Three of these doors are 30 feet high, and 
44 feet wide, the four others 17 feet 8 inches wide, 
They contain 51 bas-reliefs, 63 statues, and 84 alto- 
rilievo busts, of religious subjects and characters. 
The quantity of metal employed in the dome is as 
follows: Ducat gold, 247lb.; copper, 52} tons; 
brass, 3214 tons; wrought iron, 524} tons; cast- 
iron 1,068 tons. Total 1,966} tons.—Builder. 


Gold in Canada.—The New York Express states, 
that Professor B. Silliman, who has recently made 
an exploration of the *‘ gold region’’ of Canada, gives 
an account of his examinations of masses of gold 
found in the valley of the Chauditre. They were 
firmly imbedded in what appeared to be slate, but 
which is probably a concrete of detritus cemented by 
oxide of iron. The presence here of mineralogical 
features similar to those observed in other gold re- 
gions affords grounds for the hope that this may be- 
come a rich auriferous region. Asyet no excavations 
have been made on any scale of magnitude sufficient 
to warrant an opinion of the actual wealth of the de- 
posit. A few tons of gravel have, however, been 
| washed in a rude way with the Berks rocker,—which 
have yielded about four dollars of gold to the ton of 
gravel.—Daily News. 

A Parachute for Coal-pits.—To descend into mines 
and coal-pits, and to ascend by means of vertical lad- 
ders, are operations so fatiguing that the pitmen 
prefer, in spite of the regulations which forbid it, to 
expose their lives to the risk of the strength of a rope, 
which, unfortunately, often breaks and precipitates 
them to the bottom. We attended recently an ex- 
periment on a large seale, which demonstrated, in the 
most efficient manner, that henceforth this danger 
no longer exists for the pitmen. By means of an 
extremely simple apparatus, the cuffat remains sus- 
pended in the middle of the shaft when the rope 
breaks. This trial was not made by means of a work- 
ing model, but ina pit of some depth; the apparatus 
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was worked by men who remained suspended in the 
well when the rope broke short off. or the future 
the parachute for coal-pits is no longer a theory ; its 
efficacy is now established by practical facts. The 
effect of this apparatus was shown before.a numerous 
company, comprised of men of information, the 
greater part familiar with the working of mines. 
Their satisfaction was so great that they spontaneously 
offered to the inventor to make affidavit on the spot 
of the facts to which they had been witnesses. Amongst 
the party was a gentleman who wished the experi- 
ment to be tried upon himself; the rope having 
snapped he and the workman accompanying him 
were spontaneously stayed without feeling the slightest 
shock.— Brussels Herald. 

Spar.—In England ornamental masonry appears 
to have been carried on longest in Derbyshire, which 
county is singularly rich in mineral produetions. The 
objects originally made of spar were urns, vases, 
columns, and obelisks; but generally they were solid 
lumps of stone, and from their great weight most 
inconvenient to move about. But later works, be- 
sides being copies of the most approved forms of the 
antique, are manufactured very thin and light, so 
that a taper placed within displays the most extraor- 
dinary and richest colours in the mineral world. 
Apart from its splendid veins and hues, this substance 
is valuable from its being peculiar to this country. A 
prodigal waste of this stone was once carried on when 
abundance could be obtained from the mine; but now 
it is extremely scarce and expensive, the price having 
risen from 14/. to 60J. per ton, and even larger sums 
have been given for very fine specimens.— Builder. 

The Atmosphere.—The atmosphere rises above us 
with its cathedral dome arching towards the heaven 
of which it is the most familiar synonyme and 
symbol. It floats around us like that grand object 
which the Apostle John saw in his vision —“a sea of 
glass like unto crystal.” So massive is it that, when 
it begins to stir, it tosses about great ships like play- 
things and sweeps cities and forests like snow flakes 
to destruction before it. And yet it is so mobile 
that we have lived years in it before we can be pur- 
suaded it exists at all, and the great bulk of mankind 
never realize the truth that they are bathed in an 
ocean of air. Its weight is so enormous that iron 
shivers before it like glass, yet a soap-ball sails through 
it with impunity and the tiniest insect waves it with 
its wings. It ministers lavishly to all the senses, 
We touch it not, but it touches us: its warm south 
wind brings back colour to the pale face of the 
invalid: its cool west winds refresh the fevered brow 
and make the blood mantle in our cheeks: even its 
north blasts brace into new vigour the hardened 
children of our rugged clime. ‘The eye is indebted 
to it for all the magnificence of sunrise, the full 
brightness of mid-day, the chastened radiance of the 
gloaming, and the clouds that cradle near the setting 
sun. But for it the rainbow would want its triumphal 
arch, and the winds would not send their fleecy 
messengers on errands round the heavens. The 
cold ether would not shed its snow feathers on the 
earth, nor would drops of dew gather on the flowers. 
The kindly rain would never fall-—hail, storm, nor 
fog diversify the face of the sky. Our naked globe 
would turn its tanned unshadowed forehead to the 
sun, and one dreary monotonous blaze of light and 
heat dazzle and burn up all things. Were there no 
atmosphere, the evening sun would in a moment 
set, and, without warning, plunge the earth in dark- 
ness. But the air keeps in her hand a sheaf of his 
rays, and lets them slip but slowly through her 
fingers; so that the shadows of evening gather by 
degrees, and the flowers have time to bow their 
heads, and each creature space to find a place of 
rest and nestle to repose. In the morning the garish 
sun would at one bound burst from the bosom of 
night and blaze above the horizon; but the air 
watehes for his coming, and sends at first but one 
little ray to announce his approach, and then another, 
and by and by a handful,—and so gently draws aside 
the curtain of night, and slowly lets the light fall on 
the face of the sleeping earth, till her eye-lids open, 
and, like man, she goeth forth again to her labour 
until the evening.—Quarterly Review. 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


of the CoLiece. 
ap Master—THOMAS H. KEY, A.M. 

The School will RE-OPEN for the next Term on TUESDAY, 
the 16th Jannary 1849. The hours of attendance are from 4 past 9 
to} past 3. The afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday are de- 
voted to Drawing. The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, 
the English, Latin, Greek, French and German_ Languages; 
Ancient and English History; Geography, both Physical an 
Political ;* Arithmetic and Book-keeping ; the Elements of Mathe- 
matics and of Natural Pholosophy, and Drawing. 

Fee, for the Term, 61. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

Dec. 23, 1848. 





THE NEW NAVAL NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 2 volumes, post 8yo. 


A L T H A M; 
A TALE of the SEA, 


By J. 8. CUMMINS, Esq. 
_ Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Condnit-street. a 


The New Volume of Mr. G. P. R. JAMES’S WORKS, for 
January, being the Nineteenth, wil] be 
RABELLA STUART; a Romance, from 
English History, With a Plate by Henry Adlard. 8yo. 
8s. cloth lettered. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


By ORDER of the 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
This day is published, 8vo. 5s. 
TTYHE NAUTICAL ALMANAC for 1852. 
*The Navuticat ALMANAC’ for 1849, 50, and 51, may still be 
had. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








DR. WORDSWORTH’S LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF 
ROME. 
" In post 8vo. price 88, 6d, the 3rd edition of 
ETTERS to M. GONDON, Author of 
4, ‘Mouvement Religieux en Angleterre,’ * Conversion de Cing 
Cinquante Ministres Anglicans,’ &c., on the DESTRUCTIVE 
CHARACTER of the CHUKCH of ROME, both ina Religion 
and Policy. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Sequel to the Letters ; containing Fresh Proofs 
of the Arguments, and a ag f to the Dublin Review and other 
Periodicals. 2nd edition. 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS 
SEASON, 


Suitable for Presents. 





1. 
7 . + ni ala 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA, M.E.S. Crown 8vo. 56 Engravings, 
fancy cloth, 16s, ; coloured and bound in silk, 2is, 
“Few merrier or wiser companions could be summoned to our 
firesides at this genial season.” —Athencum, 
“ Decorated with figures, which would not digrace an insect 
Wouvermans.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
* Curious and interesting— quaint and clever, genial and well in- 
formed.”—Morning Chronicle. 
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THE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 
STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of NATURE. 
By ROBERT HUNT. b5vo. 487 pp., 128. 


It 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of IRELAND. 
By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist. and Phil. 


Soc. Belfast. 16s. (Just ready, Vol. 1. Birvs. 


Iv. 

A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS, selected from the Botanical Magazine. By Sir J. W. 

HOOKER, F.R.S. With an Introduction and Instructions on 

their Culture. By J. C, Lyons, Esq. One Hundred coloured 
Plates. Royal d4to. 52. 5a, 


v. 
THE DODO and its KINDRED. By 
H. E. STRICKLAND, M.A., F.G.S.,and Dr. MELVILLE. : 
ito. Eighteen Plates and Numerous Wood Illustrations. 
“Curious and handsome in its illustrations, and no less curious 
and attractive in its text.”"—Literary Guzelte. 


vr. 
POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
* =. GOCE. Royal 16mo, 20 Plates of rome, 


vil. 

POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 
By MARIA E. CATLOW. Royal 1émo, 16 Plates of Figures. 7s. 
plain ; 10s. 6d. coloured, 


vul, 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
AGNES CATLOW. Royal 16émo, 20 Plates of Figures. 7s. plain; 
10s, 6d, coloured. 
New Botanical Announcements. 
On the Ist of January (and to be continued Monthly), No. Z. of 
OOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY. Edited by Sir. W. J. 
HOOKER, F.RS., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 32 pp. 
One Plate. Price 1s. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. 


LONDON.— | | 


/ JUNLOR SCHOOL, under the Government of the CouncrL 





By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Published Monthly. Six coloured 
Plates. 3a. 6d, 3 
In future, the felding Plate will be discontinued, and instead, | 
instructions will be giveg on the history, cultivation, &c. of each 
plant. This department is confided to Mr. Joun Sairu, A.L.S. 
RHODODENDRONS of the SIKKIM | 
HIMALAYA, To be published in February, in handsome folio, | 
with Descriptions, Botanical and Geographical, and 10 highly- | 
finished coloured Plates, from Drawings made on the Spot. 
Price, to Subscribers, 16s. ; after publication, 21s. 
London: Reeve, BewHAM AND REEVE, | 
King William-street, Strand, | 
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On SATURDAY January 6th will be published 

The FIRST NUMBER for 1849 

of the 


Katlway Chronicle: 
JOINT-STOCK COMPANIEy 
JOURNAL. 


Stamped to go free by post, price 6d. 
— 


An Extra Sheet, containing the INDEX aad TirLR. 
PAGE of the Volume for 1848, will be given Grars with 
the above, which will contain, besides all the Railway News 
of the Week, a summary of all that is interesting relating 
to Joint-Stock Companies, Banks, Mining and other com. 
mercial bodies, and a large Engraving, representing the 
new Steam Passenger-Carriage—* Tog Fatrrizyp,” 


The RAILWAY CHRONICLE has from its commencg. 
ment in 1844 been distinguished for the sound views prer 
sented in its columns on Railway questions and managg- 
ment, as well as for the absence of all flippancy, scurrility 
and exaggeration,—which character it will be the aim of its 
conductors constantly to maintain. 

Published at the Office, 14, Wellington-street North 
Strand, by J. Francis; and may be had, by order, of all 
Newsmen and Booksellers. 


Of whom may be also had, 


THE RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S. 
COMPANION, 


By FELIX SUMMERLY. 


TRAVELLING 
CHARTS; 


Or, IRON ROAD BOOKS, 
FOR PERUSAL ON THE JOURNEY. 
IN WHICH ARE NOTED, 
Tue Towns, VILLAGES, CHURCHES, MANSIONS, Parks, Stay 
TIONS, BRIDGES, VIADUCTS, TUNNELS, GRADIENTS, &c, 
THE ScENERY AND (TS NATURAL History; 
THE ANTIQUITIES, AND THEIR FIISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS, &¢, 
PASSED BY THE RAILWAY. 
With numerous LMustrations. 
Constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the 
Railway Carriage. 

*x* Upwards of Ercut Hunprep Encravines, from drawings 
taken lon pegs 4 for these Charts, by distinguished Artists, are 
comprised in the series. 

The following, each in a wrapper, are now ready, and 

may be had at all the Stations :— 

1, LONDON TO BRIGHTON, containing a 
Map and 83 Engravings, 2nd edit. price 6d. 

2, LONDON TO TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
with 52 Engravings, price 6d. 

3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILD- 
FORD, with 52 Engravings, price 4d. 

4. LONDON TO WOLVERTON, with 85 En- 
gravings, price 6d. 

. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engray- 

ings, including a View from Richmond Hill, price 24. 

6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTH- 
AMPTON, with 125 Engravings, price Is. 

7. LONDON TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engrav- 
ings, price ls. 

8. LONDON TO READING AND OXFORD 
with a Map and 74 Engravings, price 6d. 

9. LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map 
and 48 Engravings, price 6:. . 

10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONEAND DOVER, 
with a Map and 99 Engravings, price 1s. " 

11. LONDON TO RUGBY AND BIRMING- 
HAM, with 137 Engravings, price ls. 


Also, in Gctavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
PLEASURE’ EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 
ON THE 
Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 
TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price 1d. 
— HARROW, with 7 Engravings, price ld. 
— SHOREHAM, with 4 Engravings, price 1d. 
— GUILDFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 
— WINCHESTER, with 11 Engravings, price 2d. 
— CROYDON, with 9 Engravings, price Id. a 
— CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, with 7 Engravings, 
price ld. : 
— REIGATE, with 10 Engravings, price 1d. , 
— WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE, with 13 Engraving’; 
price 1d. p 
Or the whole in One Volume, price 1s. 
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THE ATHENAZUM 








ee Feap. 8v0. o. with 70 Illustrations, 6s 
MANUAL of GOTHIC ARCHI T ECTURE. 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. With a full Account of Monu- 

ental Brasses and Ecclesiastical Costume. 

Tt the student of architecture of old English churches this 
tiful little ee Se prove a most acceptable manual. Both 
bentescri iption and anal, ee Mr. won is remarkable for neatness 
sad pricy his style is terse and precise, yet withal easy and 

The examples, are the perfection of wood engraving, as 


iiitectans. — Spectator. 
spnied = John Van Voorst, 1, ‘Paternoster- row. 





awe. = 
In 2 vols. gvo. with numerous Illustrative Engravings, price 2I, 2s. 
SOLOGY: Introductory, Descriptive, and 
T practical. By D AVID THOM As ANSTED, M.A.-F.R.8., 
Fellow of Jems College, Cambridge, Professor of Geology in King’s 


allege, Lert or ‘Ansted’ ue beputiveliy le reas 8 and menueealing work 
view of English Geology hitherto produce 
affords the best Jaineson’s Edinturgh New Philosophical Journal. 
“Jt is a companion for the study and the field; and has that 
elementary clearness which renders it as excellent a manual for the 
nner, a8 it is a guide to the advanced student.”—Athenewm, 
nee ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


FISH IN RIVERS AND STREAMS. 


TREATISE on the PRODUCTION and 
MANAGEMENT of FISH in FRESH WATERS, by 
Artif cial Spawning, Breeding, and Rearing; showing also the 
use ofthe pation of all Rivers and Streams. By GUTTLIEB 
gocclUS 8vo. 5 
Jo bn Van Vocrst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
——— -— 





, post 8vo. price 88, 6 
LLUSTRA TION ‘Sof “IN STINCT; 
deduced from the Habits of British Animals. , JONA- 
THAN COUCH, F.L.S., Member of the Soyal Geological Society, 
and of the Ros al Institution of Cornwall, 
* His anecdotes are as amusing, and fone A as astonishing, as 
a fairy tale; and he makes them subserve his reasonings with great 
acuteness and = Un the whole, * Illustrations of Instinct’ is 
fascinating book.” 
_— John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





This day is pub ~_x Svo. 1. lis. 6d.; or royal &vo. with the 
Plates coloured, 3 . Vol. L., to be completed in 3 vols., of 
HISTORY of BRITISH MOLLUSCA and 
their SHELLS. By Professor EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., 
of King’s College, London, and SYLVANUS HANLEY, BA: 
F. 


Subscribers to the Jarge ed eoples are solicited to communi- 
cate their names to the Publis: 
John Van Voorss, <a Paternoster-row. 


FOR THE uw YEAR, 
‘HE STUDENT'S “JOURNAL. Arranged, 


Printed, and Ruled for receiving an Accourt of every Day's 
Employment for the space of One Year. Post 8yo. half-bound. 4s. 6d. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY, formed on the Plan 


fi 8 Btadent’s Journal,’ for general Use. Post 8vo. half- 
un . 


THE LITERARY "DIARY ; or, Complete 
Gamegee Pines Book. Post 4to. ruled throughout and half- 
bound. 

A POCKET COMMON - PLACE BOOK. 
With Locke's Index. Post 8yo. half-bound. 


88. 6d. 
London: Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and 
Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


Just Published with Porteaits, 


Almanach be Gatha, 
1849. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE, 
Foreign BookseMers. 








American Literature. 


MR. JOHN CHAPMAN'S CATALOGUE 
OF 
American Publications, 
May be had Gratis, or Post-free, on application to 


142, STRAND, LONDON. 





Price 2/. 28. ; or on large paper, royal 8vo 


HISTORY of the BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By GEORGE JOHNSTON, M.D. L.L. D. 2nd edition, in 
2vols. $vo, with an Illustration o f every Species 
“ The present volumes are a second edition, and we should not 
have given them so extended a notice had they not appeared in an 
almost entirely new form. The work now constitutes one of Van 
Voorst’s beautiful series illustrative of British natural yond al 
ithenceum, 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
ith nearly 200 Tilustrations, demy &v g 
HIST ORY of BRITISH FOREST TREES, 
By PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, vA: of Tw 
“The execution of this work attests the a ility oy as of its 
author, The author’s claims to confidence are founded on a suc- 
cessful practice of forty years. The fruits of such an experience 
cannot fail of being valuable. Of the artistical department of the 
volume it is imap »ssible to speak too highly.”— Globe, 
hn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





1. 1a. square Svo.; or 368. in moroce £: 
THE VICAR of WAKE FIELD. With 32 
Illustrations by Wm. Mulready, R.A. ; engraved by John 
Thompson. 

“And there are some designs in the yolume in which art may 
justly boast of having added something to even the exquisite fancy 
of Goldsmith.”"— Examiner, 

“The work is superior to any modern work.”. —Athe neum, 

dad John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row So 
THE BEST a OF SHAKSPERE IN ONE 
VOLUME. 
M Cloth, price 138. morocco, gilt edges, 218, morocco elegant, 26. 
HE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; 
Containing his PLAYS and POEMS, from the Text of the 
Editions by CHARLES KNIGHT; with Explanatory Notes, 
and Facts connected with his Life and Writings, abridged from 
‘William § Shakspere, a Biography.’ Illustrated by W. HARVEY. 
’. Cox, 12, King William-street, . Strand. 


“On the I First of January, 1849, Part L. price ‘One Shilling, 
RANK FAIRE EGH ; or, SCENES FROM 
THE LIFE OF A PRIV At ‘E PUPIL. By the Editor of 
SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE. With Two Engravings, by 

George Cruikshank. 

This,though not exactly a work of thrilling interest, or quite 
calculated to harrow the reader's feelings and plough BL, the 
inmost recesses of his soul, yet has its good points, as it is hoped 


ek love real honest harmless fun will acknowledge when they 
e rea 





“London: | Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster- row. 


2nd edition, in one veluane, super- i 8yo. price 12s. cloth gilt, 
8. morocco gilt 
{ORTY D AYS IN THE DESERT. 
By the Author of * Walks about Jerusalem.’ The object of 
this volume is to give distinct and graphic pen and pencil Sketches 
of the Route of the Israelites from Egypt to Mount Sinai, dwellin 
particularly upon the beautiful oasis of WADY FEIRAN, an 
the neighbouring mountain, the SERBAL. The work also em- 
races notices of the Convent of St. Catherine, Mount Hor, and the 
extraordinary City :? Petra. Illustrated with Twenty-seven En- 
sravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. 
eer London : Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
ust published, 
AFI FRENCH GRAM MAR, arranged on a new 
7 nd systematic Plan. Fourth Editio m, revised and 
en arged. By B. DU GU B, Author of ‘A French Dictionary,’ 
&, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
We recoenmend it as a most excellent book for all who wish to 
t Squire arapid, and at the same time a correct, knowledge of the 
Tench language. ”"— Dublin Warder. 
ucise, simple, and systematicaily arranged.” 


Evening Packe. 
the same Author, 

e The F FRENCH "GE NDERS determined by the 
Sound of the last Syllable, Second Edition, 1a, 

pre, Most usefy] publica tion ; it will enable the learner to over- 
P what has hitherto L cen & great difficulty—the acquiring a 
rrect knowledge of the gen.‘er of nouns. *"— Dublin Warder. 

ondon; Simpkin, Marshal’ Co, Dublin: John Robertson, 





A Catalogue of Mr. John Chapman's |* 
English Publications, 


May be had Gratis, or Post-free, on application to 


142, STRAND, LONDON. 


Preparing for ng for publication, by, Subscriptic n, in 8vo, vith Plates in 
io, price 32. 38. ;= Proof Copies, 41. 14s. ¢ 
NIA and 


DESC RIPTION of the BRIT ANN 
CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGES, designed for the 
Cnester AND Hotyneap Raitway Company. 

By ROBERT STEPHENSON, Civil Engineer. 
Published with his sanction and under his immediate supervision, 
By EDWIN CLARK, Assistant Engineer. 

Including an historical account of the design and erection, and 
of the extensive series of preliminary experiments and calculations, 
with the theories deduced from them ;—also detailed drawings and 
particulars of construction, and of the apparatus used in floating 
and raising the bridge, with a series of Lithographed Views of the 
Works during their progress. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their names to Mr. Edwin 
Clark, 24, Great George-street, Westminster. 

Published by Mr. Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 32, 6d. é 
THE SQUIB; or,SEARCHFOOT: an unedited 
little Work which Miguel de Cervantes Suavedra wrote in 
Cones of the first — of the Quijote, — by Don Apo.ro 
£ Castro at Cadiz, 1817. Translated from the ee! Spanish 
bya MEMBER of ‘the UN (IVERSI TY of CAMB. 
Cambridge: J. Deighton. London: J. W. Parker, 445, West 
Strand. _ Liverpool : Deighton & Laughton. 





THE COMPREHENSIVE KNITTING BOOK, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings, and three hundred and 
seventy Receipts. 

Oblong 8yo. bound in crimson cloth, price 78. 6d. ; sent free for 88. 
T HE COMPREHENSIVE KNITTING 

BOOK. By ESTHER COPLEE, Author of * Cottage Com- 
forts,’ *Early Friendships,’ &c. 

*x* All the instructions contained in this volume are written 
enn actual working; and many of the patterns, and yet more of 
the articles described, are entirely original ; forming one of the 
most complete beoks of this king yet published. 

London : William Tegg & Co. Cheapside ; to be had of all Book- 
sellers au and Berlin Wool W arehouses. 





In Imperial folio, half-bound russia, price Sv. 8. 


A New Edition, 
THE N TATIONAL ATLAS 
AAs POLITICAL 


HISTORICAL, COMMERCI Al, 

GEOGRAPH 
From the most recent and authentic sources, with an Index of 
upwards of 14,000 Names of Places, compiled from the Maps. 
BY 
ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Mz 
Published by William Blackwood & pons, 45, Geo 


Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, Londor 
akernost 


a folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price 101. 10s. 
P r 


ATLAS; 


T HE AL 
A Series of Maps and Illustrations of the 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA; 
EMBRACING 
IIL, Mereoro oey. 
Ty. Natcrau History. 


I. Grotocy 
IL. Hyprocrarny. 


BY 
ALEXANDER KEITH ‘JOHNSTON, F.R.G.8. 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to iler Majesty; 


With the co-eperation and assistance of men eminent in the difter- | 
| more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry and Algebra.”— 


nt departments of Science. 


“ We know no mm. a such copious and exact informa- | 
n 


tion, nor any of which the methods are so weil fitted for the in- 
struction of Choos who come ignorantly to the subject.”"—Quarterly 
Review, Sept. 

Published 7 William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-strect, 
| Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 





NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, To AS SPOKEN. 
PHE PHONETIC NEWS 
PRICE 43d. STAMPED. 

Published every Saturday Morning, at the 

5 ‘FICE, 344, STRAND. 

The First Number will be published on Saturday, Jan. 6, 1849, 

5,000,000 Englishmen cannot read. 8,000,000 E mottchenen cannot 
write.’ 1 married man out of 3, and 1 married woman out of 2, 
sign the register with a mark. 

Ww hy? Because it is as yet impossible to tell the sound of a 
English word from its spelling, or the spelling of any English 
word from its sound, 

Till this difficulty is removed, the education of the poor is phy- 
sically impossible. 

Phonetic Spelling will remove all difficulty, by enabling any one 
who can speak English to read English with ease in a month. 

Shane publications are now selling at the rate of 100,000 copies 
per a 

The Spellin Reform is received with enthusiasm in all parts of 
the country which have been visited by its advocates. 

T -*nonETIC News will printed in poco: ~ with the 
English Phonetic Alphabet, invented 2 iy years 1843 to 1847, by 
Isaac Pitman and Alexander John 

The Puonetic News, conducted by z a Ellis, B. A. will be the 
organ of THE SPELLING REFO and will advocate Uni- 
versal Unsectarian State Bs ee JC se. Reform— 
Progress in all things—Progress towards Christian Charity — 
Universal Peace—Abolition of Capital and all Vindictive Punish- 
ments—Keformatory Treatment of Criminals—and Civil Honourg 
for Civil Merits) The Puonetic News will be strictly adapted for 
family reading, and complete in all its departments. Jt will contain 
all the News of the Week, 

Prospectuses and explanatory papers may be obte ined gratis, at 
the Office, 344, Strand, and at the F honetic Depot, 1, Queen’s Head: 
passage, Paternoster-row, London. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s. 6d. 

LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 

MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the British Magazine. 
“This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most 
interesting subject.” 





From the Birmingham Herald, 
“A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critics 
Study of the Scriptures. 
“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly exec’ uted volume, and in a manner 
equallycurious and interesting.” 


London: D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
er. 8vo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work. 


Ke CLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
4 GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of = or for Self-instruction. 
V. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* Hictory of Maritime and Sypet Discovery,” 
*The Negroland of the Ara 
“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to poner 9 his own motto 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thest 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished om the volume ofthe 
work, as well as the labour of the a Prefixed = th e Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study 
for the elegance of their style as for’ the aoeinas of f their rea- 
soning.” — Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 
“This is the best edition of the Elements which nd dee ap. 
eared” — Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and iscern< 
ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be any 
—Dublin University Magazine.—" The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.”- ie Chronicle, 
Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRI CAL “PRO PO- 
/J SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Seoviemest to Euclid: ¢ 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended ¢ to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Ld dl of 19 Propositions 
Solnent tre rom one First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
ne ) 
“W ill be four found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New ae Magazine, 
p. 8vo. price 
OOLEY’S FIG URES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room, 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


[TABLEYS SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
ache ae the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
echanic 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are ad not only to their simplest but to their shortest form, 

A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
ina ~ Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general ae 4 By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. ¢ 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

8. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 


on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d, 
4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 


and Spherical ; with Popular Treatises on_ Logarithms, and the 











| Application of ‘Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


“For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 


Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * Mechanics,’ 


5. Familiar Astronomy. 

Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers ta 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
\ Paternoster-row, 
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Price Six e, stamped, to by post 
gon January Oth will be vablished. the =o. number, for 1849, of 
JHE GA NERS’ CHRONICLE 
and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. The Horticultural 
Part édited by Professor LINDLEY. 
~ _ Each year's volume ans complete in itself, the new year is the 
best time for giving orders, which are received by all News Agents. 


‘P\HE Volume for 1848 of the GARDENERS’ 

CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, with 
Title-page and Index, bound in cloth, price lJ. 10s. 6d., will be 
omy on January 6. Orders should be given at once to any Book- 
seller. 








Just published, price 6d. demy 8vo. 
woe? its Preventive and Cure by Hydro- 
with Observations on the Treatment of Cholic 
Diarrhine, ye &c. By Captain CLARIDGE, Author of 
*G@uide to Turkey and Greece, and Overland to India,’. * Hydro- 

pathy,’ &o. 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, or ee -row. 
New York: John Wiley, 161, Broadway 


R. CON QUEST’S LETTERS toa MOTHER, 


on the Management of Herself and her Children in Health 
and Disease ; embracing the subjects of Pregnancy, Nursing, Food, 
&c.; with Remarks on the Use of CH —+ + jp Price 5a. 6d. 
London: Lon man 

Exrracts rrom Reviews. —“ Every father should make his 
wife a Cay of this volume, and every mother should makeit a 
manual,”— y mothers, and more especially by those who expect 
Boon to ‘net mothers, these * Letters’ will be found to be rich 
the information they require.” —“* This book is a perfect Encyclo- 
peedia for mothers. 








This day is published, price 18. 
N the USE of CHLOROFORM in DENTAL 
SURGERY. By J. CHITTY CLENDON, Member of the 
Borel Oe College of Surgeons, and Surgeon-Dentist te the Westminster 
05) 
8. nithiey, 32, Fleet-street ; and H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 





his day is published, 8vo. 3s. 


KETCH of a POPULAR and a NOVEL 
WI TREATMENT for DIABREGA, DYSENTERY, and 
ENGLISH and ASIATIC CHOLERA; with Illustrative Cases 
of the Diseases. By EDMUND Skins. M.D. &. &c., of the 
Faculty of London, Paris, and Edinburgh. (Honoured by the 
Royai Medal for Cholera i in Paris, 13% 
London : 8. Highley, 2 "Pleet- street. 


wane gl Bana TEETH. 


"THE ART of RESERV ‘IN ‘G the TE ETH, 
and restoring them ive d lost; with Remarks on their Im- 
petancs to Digestion, a Distinct Utterance, and the General 

of Life. “By JOSIAH "SAUND ERS. 

i Yhis little work should be in the hands of all who have teeth 
to lose or to recover. It contains precisely that kind of information 
in which every one is interested, and which every one should 
possess.” — Chronicle, 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’-court. Sent post free to 
=— wg aan 1 stamps, addressed to the Author, 16, Argyll- 

ent-st 


On the 30th of December, price 2s. ¢ 

HE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A 

SHOE ; being Conversations be Britannia on her Colonies. 

For _~  Lnstruction of Emigrants. To which is added, an ESSAY 
ON COLONIZATION. By. Y BLANCHARD JE ARRON LD. 

The agent of this work i ass in review 











Au Bur Bureau du Bossv, , 183, Pleet-street, en Provin ince 1ce chez les ‘les News- 
agents, on vente, 28, 
Laer SECRETE des HOMMES de 
FEVRIER, Ledru-Rollin, Proudhon, &c. &. Publiée 
ans le Premier Volume du Bossu, Journal Satirique prancais, 
avec gravures par Gavarni et autges artistes éminents. No. 


contient, avec une gravure de Gavarni, le Premier Chapitre des 
Mémoires du Citoyen Caussidiére, revus et corrigés par le Bossu. 
No. 3d. 





TTHE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON ; 
or, HOW TO GIVE AN EVENING PARTY. ee 
SHAFTON, will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT, with 
Twelve Engravings on Copper and Wood.—* “A Party | is the mad- 
ness of many for the gain of a few. sae . 6d. 
____ Published by ~ Hurst, 27, "King fitiam “street, Strand, _ 
his Day is published, 8vo. ‘Ts. 
TTHE NEW FOREST: a Letter to the Lord 
Chief Commissioner of H. a bi and Forests, on its 
present State = peepeese [mprovement. 
y LAURENCE HILL, L.L.B. 
_ Foun yea A Albemarle street. 


N OTHERW ELL! s ™ OETICAL WORKS. 
3rd oat. ro, enlarged, price 4%. in soft binding; 4s. 6d. 
in embossed clot: : and Pottry, 452pp. A few fine paper 
copies, pp. 508, price 
Supplement i been printed to. the 2nd edit., containing the 
whole of the New Matter, Sixty-nine Pieces introduced into the 
3rd edit., paged 268 to 434 
The new additions made, and which amount, in printed pages, 
to half the extent of the former issue, are given on the authority 
of sotheresits intimate friend and poetical ally, WILLIAM 
KENNEDY, Esa. 
David Robertson, Glasgow ; Oliver & Boyd, Edintbargh; Long- 
man & Co., Londom; Macmillan, Perelay %& Macmillan, Cam- 
bridge ; and James M'Glashan, Dubl 


NOTICE. — 
N R. LODGE’'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1849, 
Corrected throughout from oe i ersonal Communications of the 





Under the especial Patronage “of ler Majesty and Prince Albert, 
8S NOW PUBLISHED. 
Saunders Otley. Publishers, Conduit-street. 


— REV. DR. STEBBING'’S NEW hag 8 
w ready , in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 248. 
[HE LIFE. and TIMES of JOHN CAL IN, 
the Great Reformer. Translated from the German of Dr. 
PAUL HENRY, by HENRY STEBBING, D.D. F.R.S., Author 
of * History od ‘the Church and Reformation? in * Lardner’s 


Cyclopedia,’ 
“W make & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
st published, price 3 


SKETCH of a P OPULAR and NOVEL 
TREATMENT for DIARRHG@A, DYSENTERY, ENG- 
LISH and ASIATIC CHOLER: A. with illustrative Cases of the 
Diseases) By EDMUND SKIERS, M.D., &c. of the Faculty of 
Paris, London and E dinburgh. This Treatise was honoured by 
the Royal Medal for Cholera in Paris in 18: 
London: Samuel Highley, 32, F leet-street. 


Now w ready (New and Uniform Series), fep. 8vo. cloth, 5 “s 
CuaRRCTE iRS of SHAKSPEARE'’S S$ PLAYS 
By WM. HAZLITT. 4th edit. 
“ This is a very pleasing book, and we do not hesitate to say a 
book of considerable originality and genius.— Edinburgh Review. 
Templeman, 6, Great Portland-street, Regent-street. 











advantages of the British Solentan with the view “of helping in- 
fending Emigrants to fix upon the most profitable scene for his 
fature labours. Will be sent by post to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of 38. 
me Hurst, 27, King William-street, Strand. 
b d everywhere, on the 6th of January, price 2s. 6d. 
HE. KNIFE and FORK for ENLIGHTENED 
EPICURES, for 1849. Laid by the ALDERMAN. Dedi- 
-eated to the Corporation of London, with profound admiration for 


7 by ieee capacities. With a few Plates and some choice 
y 





Kenny MEapows. 
“ Give your orders, gentlemen ; give your orders,” 

H. Hurst, 27, King William- -street, Strand. 
Advertisements must be sent in before the 30th December, to 
8. and E. J. Eyre, Agents, 19, Bouverie-street, Pleet-street. 


NEW VOLUME OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S JUVENILE 





LIBRARY. 
Now cer i price 5¢. handsomely bound in cloth, My First Part of 
a New Work of extraordinary interest, by Cap ARRYAT, 
7S & 8 


J 
, f. the Wiens, of a Boy left alone on an Uninhabited 
island. To be completed in Two Parts. 
* As a work for children, it is most excellent.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
“This last volume of Captain Marryat’s admirable —_ en- 
n 





titled ‘The Juvenile = gh promises to be the best of the whole, 
use the best calculated to seize and keep possession of the 
juvenile mind.”— Gourt Journal. 
. Hurst, 27, King William-street, Strand. 
8 ow ready, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
(Loup AND SUNSHINE: 
‘wir OTHER sae 
he OHN JAMES HALLS, B.A. 
__ {Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton- -street, Strand. 
OVERS OF SHAKSPERE!! Buy ‘the 
4 SHAKSPERE ALMANACK for 1849, Frontispiece and 
‘Title from Designs by Mr. Kenny Meapows. It is a Calendar of 
remarkable events, each having an Seecopesnte quotation from the 
writi of the ae Bard. Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Dayi 
untry. 


d Bogue; and all Booksellers in Town and 





This day is published, price 4s, 
OLIVER & BOYD'S 


NEW EE EDINBURGH ALMANAC and 
NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 184 
It will contain, besides the usual vw ned aay Abstracts of 
Statutes affecting Scotland, passed during the last Session, in- 
eluding the Measure for the gemnienges of the Law of Entail ; 
the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Act; the Alien, 
American Passengers, Crown and Government Security, Cale: 
donian Canal, Steam Navigation, Sugar Duties, Spirit Dealers. 
and Spirit Warehousing Acts; the Act = the Selling of Liquor 
on Sunday ; and the E habureh Police A 
In addition to the above, the fmt of this year will also 
contain Statistics of Crime and Pauperism in Scotland, and a 
a est of leading Decisions in the Court of Session and the House 
rds; while the Chronicle will embody a full narrative of the 
Seat events of the year. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 








STANDARD WORKS, 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED AND BOUND, 
FORMING 
APPROPRIATE LITERARY PRESENTS 
POR THE SEASON, 


MILNER’S GALLERY OF 
NATURE. 


A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative 
of the wonders of Astronomy, Physical “ihanded and Geology ; 
with 16 Engravings on Stee! and many oe Vignettes and 
Diagrams. Royal svo. cloth, 188., and morocco, 283. 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM: 


Translated. A New Edition. With en by Dr. CARPEN- 
TER and Mr. WESTWOOD. LIllustrated by very numerous 
Engravings on W i and Er on Steel, by Lanpseer and others. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, 


KENNY MEADOWS'S Illustrated Edition. Memoir on Rosy, 
by BARRY CORNWALL, nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, and 
36 Etching . on Steel, designed by Kenny Meapows, and P ortrait 
engraved by Ho... 3 vols. super-royal Syo. cloth, 3l. 38., and 
morocco, at las. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREECE, 


PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL; with 350 
Engravings on Wood, and 28 on Steel, illustrative of the Scenery, 
Architecture, Costume, and Geography of that Country. Royal 8yo. 
cloth, 218., and morocco, ll. 11s. 6d. 


LORD BYRON’S TALES AND 
POEMS; 


With 46 Vignette Illustrations, after a by H. Warren, 
engraved by Epwarp Fiypex, uniform with his illustrated 
edition of Childe Harold. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt, 21s., and morocco, 


“BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF 


BALLADS 


Numerous _TI)lustrations by. Doyie and Crowaritt. Second 
Edition. With several new Ballads, and additional Lllustrations. 
Imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
London: Wm. S. Orr & Co., Amen-corner, and 
147, Strand, 





a - ee 
LETTER to the “Right Reverend Doctor 
WISEMAN on TRAN SUBSTANTIATION. By 

MAN HEINFETTER, Author of ‘ for nee 

Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek , TH: ning 

Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, 





GERMAN BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


CHILLER’S WERKE. 10 
Edition, 1/. 10s. a 8vo., Library 


—— ditto. 12 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
—— ditto. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 12. 1s. 
— Gedichte. 12mo. 3s. 6d., 18mo. 4s. 64, 


—— Briefwechsel mit Kérner. 4 vols. 12mo. 14s. 
GoeTHE'’s sammtliche Werke. 3 vols, royal 8yo, 3/. 
Gedichte. 8vo. 8s., 18mo. 7s. 
Faust. 12mo. 4s., 18mo. 7 7s. 
—— Autobiography. 3 vols. 12mo. 6s. 
ANDERSEN'S Miarchen. New Edition, 6s. 
———— Die Zwei Baranessen. 4 vols. 12mo. 5s, 
AvERBAcH's Dorfgeschichten. _ 1st series, 12mo, 5s, 
2nd series, 12mo, 4s, 
BremeEr’s Geschwisterleben. 3 vols. ] 2mo. 3s. 6d, 
simmtliche Novellen. 17 vols. 12mo. 12 Js. 
Hanke’s (geb. Arndt) Novellen. 100 vols. 12mo. 6, 
REINEKE Fuchs von Goethe, with Kaulbach’s Illus. 
trations. Beautifully printed in imp. 4to., with 36 Engray- 
ings by Rau, Scnieicu and others, and with 24 Arabesque 


we codgats, from the exquisite Designs of W. Kavuaace 

Rerzsou’s Illustrations of Shakspeare. A new and 
cheap Edition, complete in 1 vel. 4to., contai 
lines, with Text, 11. lls. 6d. “ ining 100 Out 

RicutTeEr’s (Jean Paul) Ausgewihlte Werke, 16 
vols. 12mo. 11, 118. 6d. ‘ 

Woturr’s (Dr. O. L. B.) Poetischer Hausschatz des 
deutschen Volkes. A collection of ag 1,500 of the most 
classical Poems of Germany. 8vo. 10s. 

Germania. Ein historisches ated 
an Anthology of German History, collected from the best 

erman Writers. 8vo. (pp. 4 

ZscHoKKE’s Novellen. 10 “vole 12mo. 12. 5s., fine 
paper, 12, 108. 

*y* Messrs. Dulau & Co. beg to invite the attention of the 
Nobility and Patrons of German Literature to their large and 
increasing Stock of German Books in every department. 

Catalogue of General Literature and School-Books may be 
had, gratis, on application, or will be sent free by post on the 
receipt of six Post Stamps. 

Dulau & Co., Importers of German, French and Italian Books, 


37, Soho-square. 
COLBURN’S 


MR. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


I. 
LUCILLE BELMONT. 


A NOVEL. 3 vols. 




















It 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
A PILGRIMAGE. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Translated from U pyrttshet Dz Swedish Original, by 
MARY HOWITT. 
i vol. 108. 6d. bound. 


Ill. 
SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
‘THE OLD JUDGE; 
Or, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


By the Author of* Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.’ 
2 vols. 21s, bound. 


ANECDOTES OF THE 
ARISTOCRACY. 


BERNARD BURKE, Esq. 
Author on ‘the Landed Gentry,’ * The Posrage’ &e. 
2 vols. post Svo. 


V. 
MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
‘THE DIAMOND AND THE PEARL.’ 


3 vols. 


ADVENTURES IN BORNEO. 


Dedicated to His Excellency Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., Governor 
of Labuan Lg} vege of Sarawak. 
1 vol. 78. 6 


Also, just ready, 


VII. 
MORDAUNT HALL; 
Or, A SEPTEMBER NIGHT. 
A Nove. 
By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham,’ ‘ Angela,’ &&@ 3 vols. 


Vill. 
OWEN TUDOR. 


Aw Historicat Romance. 
By the Author of * Whitefriars,’ *Csesar Borgia, &c. 3 vols. 





Henry Coxsvey, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
street. 
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THE ATHENZUM 








wilo5) 


Sere = 
day is published, in royal 8vo. price e108. 6d. 
HE SLA V GIR L: 
ey A TALE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. In Five 
Caxtof ‘on: Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row; and G. 
Falkner, Manchester. 
This day is published, price 1s. 

BSERVATIONS on CHURCH and STATE, 

0 suagested | nee ~ Duke of Argyle’s Essay on the Ecclesiastical 








‘iam Blac “iplackwood & & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


EBUHR’S LECTURES on ROMAN 

N HISTORY. =» CHEPMELL and DEMMLER. 
mpleted in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 

Volume L peice 6s. cloth, now ready. 


Volumes if. onl III. price 5s. each, in the press. 
h Volume is sold separately. 
London : mn Pullarton & Co. 106. Newgate-street. 
Just ‘published. in feap. 8vo. price 33. 

HE KINGS of ENGLAND: a History for 
T Young Children. 

Nearly ready. in Sup. Sr. — a Zroatiaploce. d designed by 

Sir Elidoc. Swansieted from the Germ 
Baron de la Motte Fou: 


John & Charles Monley, 6, Paternoster-row; and Joseph Masters, 

78, New Bond-stre 
Just Stiicied, tas vols. post 8vo. price 1 

ICTURES from REVOLU TION ARY 

PARIS. pistched hg the First Phasis of the Revolution 

of 18 By W. PALGRAVE SI ~<a Esq. M.A., Author of 

* Letters from the Cae oy *Gise 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
IRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
am and Baker-street, London ; College-green, Dublin ; and 
Usplanade, Hamburgh. 
nstituted a.p. 1714. 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. Chairman, 
NICHOLAS CHAKRINGTON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

LIFE.—By the plan of the Union Society the profits are caleu- 
lated upon the sum insured, -—_ not upon the amount of pre- 








rman of 














miums aot thus giving a& most important advantage to young 
and middle : age: ‘or advanced lives the tables of the Union 
offer the immediate benefit of lower rates of premium. All new 


assurances participate. The premiums are also much reduced on 
insurances effected without profits. 

Detailed prospectuses of the extended system of Life Insurance 
(in one case requiring payment of only two-thirds of the premium) 
may be had gratis, 

Loans granted on the policies of this office. 

THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 

The system of returning Profits on Fire Insurances was adopted 
at the foundation of the Union Society in the year 1714. 

*x* Agents desired in places where none are at present appointed. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
bonus, in liew ofa prospective and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
London Agents: 
Mr. Henry Wilson, 30, Royal Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, Bow-street, Covent: garden. 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary + Secretary, York. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826.— Subscribed Capital, 240,0001, 


Director: 
The Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, Robert Palk, Esq. 
Charles Johnston, Es 


ohn Lewis Prevost, Esq. 
4. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
John Towgood Kemble, Esq. _ Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 
J. G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S. 
Trustees—John Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
and Charles Johnston, Esq. 

This Society effects Assurances in every variety of form, and on 
= advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus 

stems, 

The Premiums, without participation in the Profits, are lower 
than those of most other oftices, whilst those on the ps articipation 
scale hold out the prospect of a handsome addition being made, 
every Five Years, to the sum assured. The holders of Equitable 

licies can secure their bonuses at the approaching division on the 

terms with this Office 

Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, -_ an farther particulars 
may be obtained at the Office. WARD, Secretary. 


OUNTY FIRE OFF ice a Regent- street, 
and No. 2, Royal | Bachenes Buildings, London. 
ished 1807. 

It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in this 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Christmas, that the same 
should be paid on or before the 9th of January. The receipts are 
lying at the head Office, and in the hands of the several Agenis. 

. ¢ terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appro- 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 

‘ull particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 

personally, or by post, to the head Office, or to any of its agents who 
are appointed in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 
cr TY OF | 


Offices,—GLascow, 40, 

















GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
St. Vincent-place. Eotsunen, 19, 8t. 
Establ ndrew-square. Lonpon, 120, Pall Mall. 
ished in 1838, and constituted by Act 7 Partiement. 
J Abe Bight Hon. the EARL OF GLASGOW, Governor. 
arti AL ALD, Esq. of Auchincruive, Deputy- Governor. 
ata ies effecting Assurance with this Company have the option 
tg 80 either on the principle of a proprietary or a mutual 
~ ae by the latter, they partici igate annually in the profits to 
poe nt 0 two-thirds, apportioned either by way of addition to 
pol icy. or in reduction of the future premiums ; while, to those 
cami or a fixed sum, or for a limited period only, the rates of 
men will e found as moderate as is consistent with perfect 
The bonus addition declared o 
M policies of the participatin, 
= for each of the = seven years, amounted to one per cent. on 
jad te assured ; while that for the eiyhth and ninth years’ respec- 
Te, a increased to one and a ~~ cent, 
spat anpeny, undertakes every description of risk contingent 
> = nather civil, naval, or military, at home or abroad, 
= ae owments and annuities, immediate, deferred, and 


HUGH BREMNER, Secretary to the London Board. 





ARCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, AND 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, , Lombard- 


street, London. 
Chairman—SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. A.R.A. 

The Rates for Fire and Life Insurance are as low as can safely 
betaken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid yearly, half-yearly, 
or yey -G one-half may be left unpaid for seven years, or one- 

third to the end of life—Prospectuses, &c. may be had at the 


Office, or of any of the Agents. 
JOHN REDDISH, Manager. — 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

This Institution is capeunel by a Special Act of Parliament 
(4th Vict. cap. LX.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life game on in their fullest extent to Policy- holders, and to 
present ¢ fi and tion than are usually 

offered to the Public. 

The ample Subscribed Capjtal, together with the large and con- 
Gavally’ increasing Fund, accumulated from the Premiums on up- 
wards of 7,000 Policies, affords complete Security to the Assure: 
whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled 
the ey to offer unusual advantages to Policy-holders, as will 

nm by reference to the Prospectus, and to the varied and exten- 
sive Tables which have been computed with great care and labour, 
expressly for the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Kesident Director. 











he Books of 

| a SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND and 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY will be closed for the 

current year on the 31st inst. 

‘or as members desirous of obtaining 
the benefits of. this year’s ay must lodge their declarations 
without delay. 

Capital, upw ‘ards of two millions, realized from the accumulation 
of the premiums. 

Annual revenue, upwards of three hundred thousand pounds. 

Average amount of insurances effected during the last twelve 
years, upwards of half a million annually. 

This Society is established on the Mutual Assurance principle. 
The whole of the profits belong to its members. 





Edinburgh . re > Office, 5, St. Andrew’s-square. 
ondon ...... ». Royal Exchange buildings, and 7, Pall Mall 
est. 
39, C creap-atzesh, King street. 





Manchester.. 
ia e+ Exchange square, 
* Andrew’s-place. 

Prospectu ‘orms of proposals, tables of rates, and ev ery 
information Sbtalmed at the a 7: Gees , or at any of the Society's 





Agencies. MACKENZIE, Manager. 
WM. GEORGE, Chief Clerk. 
FIcEs IN Lonpon. 
No. A . Re oyal mate buildings ; one 7, Pall Mall West. 


Dec. 1 H H M*KEAN, Agent. 


T HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ater-street, Liverpool. 
3, Charlotte- 208, a House, a and Lg Regent-street, 
aterloo-place, Lon 

LIABILITY of the PROPRIETORS U NRESTRICTED. 

MODERATE PREMIUMS in the Fire Department. 

PECULIAR ‘ADV ANTAGES in the Life Department. 

Policies, insuring the value of aa asehold Property at the termi- 
nation of the Lease, are also issu 

-ersons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 25th 
inst. are respectfully reminded that receipts for the renewal of the 
same will be found at the Head Offices in London and Liverpool, 
and in the hands of the respective Agents; and those who, pre- 
ferring the security offered by this Company, may desire to remove 
their Insurances, are informed that no expense will be incurred by 
such removal. 

BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, London. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
December 9, 1848, 


YROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, ands 3, Roval nee Buildings, London. 
ablished 180 
IN vEsTED ‘CAPITAL, “nani 000. 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, * £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,678, 000. 


Pre 
The Right Baas EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
ane Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman, 
The Rev. _. Sherman, Deputy- Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, E ti William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry Blencowe Chure Esq. George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, > James Sedgw ick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. ot ang Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir emer * D. King, Bart. t, Esa Capt Ww. ——\ W ~—aae 
re 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. FS a... 9 , Upper a -street, 
Montague- squar 

The Rates of Premium are those ‘adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 

mce for five years. 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 

reonts the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 








‘The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to each 
party insured a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
miums he has contribute 

In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
mined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
Policies lapsing between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 
order that all the Policy-holders may participate equally in "the 
Profits of the Society. 














The following Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Policies existing at the present time. 
| Date | am, |omsae| 2 cosine 
a nerease on payabie, to 
Policy.|_ of | —, | ~~ origi which future 
Po icy. jared. | - Insurance. Bonuses 
| will beadded. 
No. | | | £. « | £8. d, 
21 | 1806 | 41 2 83.10 per cent. 91510 2 
521 | 1807 1]0917 yy 1883 12 1 
1174 | 1810 | 6| 9668 * 2360 5 6 
1395 | 18l1 6) ssa > 2928 8 6 
3286 | 1820 | 5] 9533 3906 13 5 
3392 | 1820 | 8| 7117 |, 855817 8 
4356 | 1822 61867 ow 5541 3 6 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the —— of the Office, in all the eo towns of the 
United om, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 





peaeragse LIFE “ASSURANCE. 
THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 


& ASSURANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals ofahy descrip- 
tion involving the contingency of human life, 


Directors. . 
John Atkinson, Esq. Thomas Bomber. Esq. 
Henry Wm. Beauclerk, Esq. John Lodge. 


G, Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. Lieutenant- Colonel Montressor. 
Hon. William Gore. 


George Alfred Walker, Esq. 
Captain Twisleton Graves. 


he public are invited to examine for themselves the advan’ ite 
gained for —— by the plan on which policies are granted 
this office. Apply t 


HARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 
17, New w Bridge-strect. Seleck tian 


NEW LIFE TABLES 


(THE ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
on LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew-lane, 
.ondon, 

Capital 5,000,000/. sterling. Established 1824. 

SECURITY.—The large invested capital, and. the personal 
responsibility of upwards of one thousand shareholders. 

The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the public 
in the transaction of life business, have directed the construction 
of various tables in addition to those they had previously in use 
1. NON-PARTICIPATING on Reduced Rates of Premium. 

2 Tables on INCREASING and DECREASING Scales. 
» subj oat toa LIMITED Number of Annual Payments. 
» . for ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 

No entrance fees are charged. he assured may proceed to any 

pert of Europe without extra premium. The lives of Naval and 
lilitary Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual 
= A commission to solicitors and agents bringing business is 


Ppetailed Prospectuses, with tables of rates and full partioulege, 
will, on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained ai 
the ‘Head Office, 1, Bartholomew-lane, London ; at the Office of 
the Company, 95, George-street, Edinburgh ; and at their various 
agencies in Sngland, ny and Irelar 

*y* Loans on the deposit of eneneumnbored Policies of the 
Company are made, up to > their value, without legal expense to the 

rrower. 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rates. 
The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances Abroad on 
reasonable terms. The Receipts for the Renewal Premiums due at 
Christmas are ready for delivery at the Office in Town, and at the 
Agencies throughout the country. 

A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London ee eee. . 
ent-street, 
45. ie Meoryute crest, }-ondon. 
REAM- LAID NOTE PAPER, five quires for 
large size ditto, five quires for 1s. ; cream-laid envelopes, 
9d. ‘per <ie self-sealing envelopes, 1s. per 100 ; letter paper, five 
quires for Ie., or 48. per ream ; good envelopes, 6d. per 100; black- 
bordered, 18. per 100; copy-books, 2s. 6d. per dozen ; sealing-wax, 14 
sticks for 1s. ; writing cases, ls. to 101. 10a ; card ~plate engraved, 
2s. 6d.; 100 cards printed, 28, 6d. — LOCK WOOD, 75, New Bond- 
street, near Oxford-street.—Remittances for 30s. and upwards sent 
carriage-free, 





____—s*#* Mordan’s Gold Pens, from 5e, each. 


SILVER I ER PLATED DISH COVERS.—The 
\7 CATALOGUE of PRICES, with drawings of SILVER 
PLATED DISH COVERS, and other requisites for the dinner 
table, is published, and may be had gratis, or will be sent Postage 
re to any part of Great Britain, Ireland, or the Colonies.—A 


ORY & SONS, 14, Cornhill, London, oppos site the Bank. 


[HE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 

lightest, and the most elegant covering ; it is suitable 
for either the Bed, the Couch, or the Carriage. To be seen in great 
variety at HEAL & SON'S BEDDING FACTORY, | Also 
GOOSE DOWN QUILTS at half the price of Eider Down. A List 
of Prices and Sizes sent free on application to HEAL & SON'S 
BEDDING MANUFACTORY, 196,. opposite the Chapel, Tot- 
tenham-court-road. 








CANDLES. 


AVIES’S CANDLES, 53d. and 6d. per Ib. 
Waxed Wick Moulds, 7d.; ‘Composite, o.. 10d., and 10 

Wax Candles, 1s.; German Wax, an 2d. ; 4 
Transparent Wax, ls. 9d.; Best Wa. 28." ld. % “sperm Candles, 
lg. 6d. and 18. 7d. ; Metallic, 74d. ‘and 4 od. Mottled Soap, 60s. an 








648. per 112Ib. ; Yellow, 48¢., 548, and 608.; Windsor Soap, Is, 4d. 
per packet ; Brown Windsor, 18. 9d. ; Rose, 28. ; ; Almond, 28, 6d. 
Sealing Wax, 4s. 6d. per lb. Sperm Oil, 78. 6d. per gallon; Solar, 





3a. 3d.; Seal, 48.; Argand, or Vegetable, 4a. 6d. For Cash at 
Davies's old established warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane. 


N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that’ beautiful white appearance so much to esired ; 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. & Co., from the mage x years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have hai fe wen (that occur to few) of-test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. suey te ve now sueceetied in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is # yepesed and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. — lewale and retail at 
Mctealfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince + 
2s. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the Roy 
Arms, combined with those of H. KR. Prince piven, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
“* Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 n, Oxford-street.” 


er a UnIFy ING THE BLOOD AND 
EROTBERING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. — 
F FRENCHS SARSAPARILLAand CHAMOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these ell known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh 
lapguor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous affections, and all 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too seden! 
a life, or other causes. By the diligent use of this purifying medi- 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, fecble- 
ness, and all the deplorable omy of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and heal to the feeble and afflicted by ita 
restorative properties. — Price 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 228. each. 
Prepared only by W. A. Firench, Practical * Chemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane).— —The lls. and 238. sizes 
—_—— carriage free to any part of England. 
Agents— Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; J ohnson, 68, Cornhill, 
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PUBLICATIONS ON SCIENCE 


WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


With numerous Illustrations on Wood, fcap. Svo. cloth, 68. 6d. 
By Joun E. Bowman, 
Demonstrator of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 

“The o ppass of this work is to explain pad render simple to the 
beginner the various processes employed in analysis; and is in- 
tended for the use of those who have ade. but little progress in 
chemical science. The employ ment of complicated or expensive 
ap: us has been avoided.” 


A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY; 
With numerous Illustrations on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 
By Grorce Fownes, F.R.S. 

Prof. of Praetical Chemistry in University College, London. 


“An admirable Fou of the present state of chemical 
science, simply and c: poy | written, and displaying a thorough 
practical knowledge of its details, as ‘well as a profound acquaint- 
ance with its — The illustrations and the whole getting- 
up of the book merit our highest praise.” 

British and Foreign Medical Review. 


The Actonian Prize Essay of 100 Guineas. 
Awarded by the Committee of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. . 


CHEMISTRY ; 


AS EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE 
OF GOD. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4a. 6d. 

“The field which the author has gone over is one of the utmost 
interest. He has embraced all the leading facts of the subject, and 
made them to bear upon his principal argument. One great merit 
of the book is, that, pralthough dealing with facts, which might 
have tempted him into hasty and striking generalizations, he has 


preferred treading cautiously along the path of inductive science. 
Atheneum. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR 
SEASONS— 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, post 8vo. cloth, 103, 6d. 


By Tuomas Grirritus, 
Professor of Chemistry in the nae om College of St. Bartholomew's 
08: 


“This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, and amusing 
manner, me chemical physiology of plants......The laws and pro- 
perties of those wonde an mysterious “agents—heat, light, 
electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, are appropriately discussed, 
and their influence on vegetation notice 

British and Foreign Medical Review. 


CHEMISTRY, METEOROLOGY, 


FUNCTIONS OF DIGESTION, 


Considered with reference to Nataral egal being the 
Bridgewater Treatis: 
Third Edition, with much new matter, 8vo. cloth, 15s, 


By Wi.u1am Provt, M.D. F.RS. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


As mg in the Laboratory of Giessen. 
y C. Remiaivus FRESENIUS. 


Edited by ies BU TLOCK Member of the Chemical 
ociety, ko. 


QUALITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
QUANTITATIVE, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

“TI can confidently recommend this work, from my own personal 
‘experience, to a who are desirous of obtaining instruction in 
analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and the facility with 
which it may be comprehended.”—Baron Liebig. 

— ~~ 


POSTHUMOUS WORK by COLERIDGE. 
The IDEA of LIFE. Post 8vo. cloth, 


ene 8. T. COLERIDGE. Edited by SETH B. WATSON, 


The NATURE and ELEMENTS of 


the EXTERNAL WORLD. 8yvo. cloth, 10s. 


MR. CHURCHILL'S 








SIR JAMES CLARK, M.D. BART. 


The SANATIVE INFLUENCE of 
CLIMATE. With an Account of the Mig yf Places resorted to 
by Invalids. F ourth Edition. Post hal 0. 108, 


SIR ASTLEY COOPER, BART. F.R.S. 

A TREATISE on DISLOCATIONS 
and FRACTURES of the JOINTS. Edited by BRANSBY B. 
COOPER, F.R.S. 8syo. cloth, 20s. 

DR. PROUT, F.R.S. 
On the NATURE and TREATMENT 


AND 





of STOMACH and RENAL DISEASES. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 
cloth, 20s. 
DR. LEE, F.R:S. 


CLINICAL MIDWIFERY; with the 


Histories of Five Hundred Cases of Difficult Labour. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


DR. WILLIAMS, F.RS. 
PRINCIPLES of MEDICINE; com- 


prehending General Pathology and Therapeutics. Second Edition. 
8vo. cloth, 143, 
DR. BUDD, F.R.S. 
On DISEASES of the LIVER; 


vA ed with Coloured Plates and Engravings on W ood. 
8. 


illus- 
8yvo. cloth, 


DR. GOLDING BIRD, F.R.S. 


VARY DEPOSITS; their DIA- 


PATHOLOGY, and THERAPEU TICAL INDICA- 
Second Edition, Post 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


URIN 
GNOSIS, 
TIONS. 


MR. LAWRENCE, F.RS, 





A TREATISE on RUPTURES. 


Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged. 8yo. cloth, 16s. 


The 


DR. CARPENTER, F.R.S. 
PRINCIPLES of HUMAN PHY- 


SIOLOGY ; with their chief applications to Pathology, Thera- 
= Hygiene, and Forensic Medicine. With numerous Illus- 


rations on Steel and Wood. Third Edition. 8vo. clot. 


By the same Author, 


PRINCIPLES of GENERAL and 


COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY ; intended as «. Introduction 
to the Study of Human Pnyaolosy. and as a Guide to the Philo- 
sophical Pursuit of Natural History. Illustrated with numerous 
Figures on Copper and Wood. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 183 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS. 
DISEASES of the SKIN; a Practical 


and Theoretical a on tt eal PATHOL OGY, and 
TREATMENT of CUTANEVU DISEASES. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 128. ; or with Plates, oe. 


DR. HOPE, F.R.S. 
A TREATISE on the DISEASES of 


the HEART and GREAT VESSELS. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 








DR, RAMSBOTHAM. 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE | 
of OBSTETRIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. Illustrated with | 
One ay land Ten Plates on Steel and Wood. Second Edition. 
8yo. cloth, 228. 


| 
MR. LISTON, F.R.S. | 
PRACTICAL or OPERATIVE SUR- | 





GERY. The Third Edition. 


8vo. cloth, 228. 


MEDICINE. 


CHURCHILL’S 
SERIES OF MANUALS, 


Feap. Svo. cloth, 12s. 6d. each Volume, 
AGGREGATE ee 38,500 or 
** We here give Mr. Churchill publte thanks for the 
benefit conferred on the Medical Profession by the ae 
beautiful and cheap Manuals which bear his imprint: ¥ 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN Mapreat i Ravan, 
ss 


¢ 


1. 
MATERIA MEDICA and THERA 
PEUTICS; ludi the P ti f th 
Iilustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. aaa 
By J. FORBES ROYLE, M.D. v. RS. 


A MANUAL of PHYSIOLOGYS 
including Physiol 1 Anat for the U. f the Medical 
dent. With cane ney Ih abiratione om Steel and Wood - 

By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 


IIT. 
A SYSTEM of PRACTICAL §f 
GERY. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
By WILLIAM FERGUSSON, F.RS. 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY; 


numerous Illustrations on Wood. 


By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph.D. F.R.S. 


The ANATOMIST’S VADE MEOCUM 


a SYSTEM of HUMAN ANATOMY. With numerous fil 
tions on V . 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.RB.S. 


vL 
in Relation to Medig 
TAYLOR, F.R.& 4 


< 


ELEMENTS ft ‘NATUR AL PHI 

LOSOPHY;; being an Experimental Introduction to the Physi 

Sciences. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. ee 
By GOLDING BIRD, M.D. F.B.8. 7 


On POISONS; 
Jurisprudence and ase licine, 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. | 


By Dr. A. 8. TAYLOR, F.R.S. 


Ix. « 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 
OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. Llustrited 
102 Engrayings, plain and coloured. 
By WHARTON JONES, F.RBS. 


MR. LANGSTON PARKER. 


The MODERN TREATMENT 


SYPHILITIC DISEASES, comprehending the Improved Mi 
thods of Practice adopted in this ( ountry, and on the Cor 
with numerous Formule forthe Preparation and Admin 

of the new Remedies. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 


DR. MILLINGEN. 
On the TREATMENT and MAN 


AGEMENT of the INSANE: with Considerations on Publican 
Private Lunatic Asylums. 1Smo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DR. CONOLLY. 

The CONSTRUCTION andG OVERN. 
MENT of LUNATIC ASYLUMS and HOSPITALS for fhe 
INSANE. With Plans, post Syo. cloth, 6s. 

DR. BLAKISTON, F.R.S. 


On DISEASES of the CHEST; and 
on the PRINCIPLES of AUSCULTATION. 8vo. cloth, 18 
DR. HENRY BENNET. 


iv 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on IN- 
FLAMMATION of the UTERUS and its APPENDAGES, 
| on UICRRATION and INDURATION of the NECK of th 
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